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Call 1 ^ 0 ,....,.........— -. 

PROGRESS OF BRAHMA-VIDYA FROM THE 

UPANISADS TO THE SuTRAS. 

TJmesha Chandra BJiattachary a. University of Dacca. 

I 

The interesting suggestion has been made bj a Bengali 
writer that the various schools of Vedanta that we find 
blooming forth after the Sutras, with the different 
had already been in existence even before the Sutras were 
composed^. The same idea has been expressed by V. S. 
Ghate also in Ms book The Feddnta, (p. 51). In itself the 
suggestion does not mean very much and need not be contro- 
verted. For, it can be easily understood that the germs of 
the various systems were contained in the utterances of the 
TJpanisads themselves. The Upanisads were brief in their 
expression and sometimes even cryptic ; and were capable 
of more than one interpretation. Besides, the very fact 
that all the different schools ultimately relied or professed 
to rely on the texts of the Upanisads, is itself an evidence 
that these texts could be strained or twisted to yield more 
than one meaning. So, in a sense it is literally true that 
all the schools of Vedantic pMlosophy were in existence 
before the Sutras. 

Not only can the germs of the different schools be 
traced in the Upanisads themselves, but if we recollect the 
fact that the Upanisads were not a sealed book for the 
centuries lying between their appearance and the composi- 
tion of the Sutras — that there had been other interpreters 
of the philosophy of the Upanisads who preceded the 

(1) Svami Prajnanaiiai|4a““-i5ls^^^ of V^dantim Bengali)? p,69, 
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author of the Vedanta-Sutras, then, we may even adm 

that all of them did not follow the identical line of in 
pretation. And if a difference in the lines of interpretation 
I conceivable, then it is also conceivable that the diversity 
that has manifested itself in the schools after the Surfas 
was potentially in existence even before them. So far theie 

is no difficulty in agreeing with the writers quoted above 
The schools of Vedanta were in existence even before the 

Sutras. The Upanisads continued to be studied and in- 
terpreted even before the Sutras and all interpreters did 

not agree in all points. 

But tMs, after all, means only a potential existence for 

tliem. A school implies more than a mere passing inter- 
pretation placed on some isolated texts or other: the 
difference between one school of Vedanta and another, 
as we know them, is much deeper and more fundamental 
than a difference in the interpretation of individual texts. 
In this sense, therefore, it is difficult to admit that real, 
full-fledged schools were actually established previous to the 
composition of the Sutras. We have not got evidence 
enough for such a categorical conclusion. If there had 
been such schools, the existing Sutras would have been 

More unambiguous in their attitude; and traees^^^ con- 

test with, and final conquest of, those other schools would 
not havh been altogether wanting in them. But,^iii t e 
first place, we do not think that the Sutras are quite defi- 
nite in their leanings towards any particular school , 
In the second place, the Sutras do not look like the surviv’ 

ing fittest among a number of contending sys.ems of inter- 
pretation of Upanisadie philoso phy. The war that the 

(1) Cl Ghate, op. eit. pp. ISl-lSS, 
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wage against rival systems like the Sankhya, is quite mani- 
fest; but no such war against other systems of interpreta- 
tion has left any trace in them. The probability, there- 
fore, is that there was no such war: no such rival schools 
of interpretation really existed. It is even difficult to say 
that many synthetic studies of the Upanisadic literature 
as a whole were attempted before the author of the 
Sutras. 

But at the same time, we cannot ignore the fact that the 
individual books of the TJpanisads continued to be studied 
and interpreted in their respective ^ahMs of the Vedas. We 
frequently come across the Upanisadic scholar— the scholar 
who specialised in the Upanisad branch of literature. 

He is sometimes spoken of as the BraJimavacUn, sometimes i 
as ihe Bahasya~v id and sometimes by other equivalent 
names He was a respected Brahmin in society, both for 
his scholarship as well as for his rank as a Brahmin^. 
That the Upanisads as an important part of ■ isruti litera- 
ture had to be studied, is clear enough. And' that all the 
important of the Vedas had their own independent 

Upanisasds is also certain. But at the same time, it seems 
equally certain that an ordinary Brahmin would, in the 
first instance, study the Upanisad of his own ^aJcha; it is 
not at all evident that, before the author of the Brahma- 
sutras, there were many Upanisadic scholars who attempted 
synthesis of all the Upadisads. And, strictly speaking, 
schools of Vedanta do not appear to have been in existence 
before the composition of Sutras of Badarayana, as has 
been already pointed out. Yet, on the other hand, though 
the study was mainly confined to the Upanisad of each 

(1) Indian Historical Quarterlpf September, 1927, p, 443. 
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scholar’s own 4>aMia, there were certainly a large number of 
scholars and interpreters. And it is not inconceivable that 
they did not always agree. So, the possibilities of a diver- 
sity of schools were already there. 

Indeed, it seems too much to think that the Sutras of 
Badarayana came into being as a full-fledged system ail at 
once. Nor did they come immediately after the IJpanisads. 
A considerable time must have elapsed between the one 
and the other; and it is impossible to think that the whole 
of this period was an absolute blank On the contrary, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the Sutras, as they have 
come down to us, assumed their present form through 
successive stages, some of which can be traced even nowk 
Not only this, but it is even reasonable to think that, apart 
from the gradual evolution of the Sutras as we see them 
now, the author of the nucleus of these Sutras even, was 
not furrowing a virgin soil. Other tentative attempts must 
have been made before him to construct a philosophy of 
the IJpanisads. They were either overshadowed by the 
existing Sutras and forgotten, or, were merged and unified 
in them. In any case, they have not come down to us. But 
it is unthinkable that no other attempt at synthesis of the 
IJpanisads, however imperfect, was made before Badara- 
yana. 

The study of the IJpanisads was, broadly speaking, a 
study for each But the difference between the 

Upaiiisad of one ^OkhCi and that of another, was very 
seldom fundamental: and some minds were always there, 
gifted with a breadth of vision and power of imagination, 

-(I) Stem Evolution of Vedania-sutrm 

in the proceedings of Itli Ori§o.talGonferencet . 
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wiao could see the underlying unity of thought in the 
various Upanisads and who could thus think of them as 
teaching but one philosophy. It would be too much to 
regard them as founders of schools in the same sense as 
those that came after Badarayana; but still they were there 
and they led up to the great land-mark in the interpreta- 
tion of the Upanisads, vis., the Sutras of Badarayana. Most 
of these thinkers and teachers have been forgotten, except 
those whose names have been preserved ^ in the Brahma - 
sutras themselves. An account of their teachings and 
general learnings as philosophers, can be attempted by an 
analysis of the questions in connection with which they are 
referred to in the Brahma-sutras. This will also give us 
an idea of the progress of Brahma vidya from the Upanisads 

to the Sutras. 


It should not be forgotten here that our information 
about these writers is drawn almost exclusively from the 
Brahmasutras themselves. Some of these names occur 
elsewhere also, but there they are mentioned only as indivi- 
duals • little is given of their teachings as philosophers (e. g. 
JaiminiinMbh.i63.89.). And reference to them in the 

Brahmasutras also does not definitely determine their time ; 

it only shows that they were not posterior to the author of 
those Sutras. Whether they preceded him, and if so, by 

whatdistanceof time, or whether they or any of them were 

only contemporaneous with him, is more than can be definite- 
ly settled. 


It must also be noted here that to the earlier interpreters 
of Bralma-ridya, the whole of &uti literature presented it- 
self as more or less one mass ; and the sharp ttn‘ago^m 
between hanna and jMm had not yet come into bemg. 
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The stupendous effort that writers of the Bankara School 
make to prove that ifearma was not necessary for salvation 
was a thing of later growth. For this reason, the inter- 
preters of Upanisads who preceded Badarayana, were inter- 
preters of ^ruti rather than of any particular branch of 
it in exclusion of others ; -strictly speaking, they were in- 
terpreters of all that required interpretation in ^ruti. 
Differences of view as to the relative importance of harma 
and plana must have already arisen ; but the Upanisads had 
not yet been sundered from the main trunk of iiruti. This 
is evident from the fact that the man who was the founder 
of the school of A'arwo- philosophy, vis., Jaimini, is also 
quoted frequently enough in connection with problems of 
Brahma- vidya. And the leputed founder of Brahma-vidya 
out of which mtl-harma doctrines wrere developed, that is 
to say, Badarayana himself, does not pass without a mention 
in the Mimamsa-sutras. 

II 

We may now turn to an analysis of the doctrines of 
those interpreters of Upanisads who preceded, or were at 
least contemporaneous with Badarayana and who liave been 
mentioned by him. We give below their names and also 
the number of the Sutras in which they are referred to^ : 

3, Jaimini i. 2. 28 ; i. 2. 31 ; i. 3. 31 ; i. 4. 18 ; iii. 

2. 40 ; iii. 4. 2 ; iii. 4. 18 ; iii, 4. 40 ; iv. 

3. 12 ; iv. 4. 5 ; iv. 4.11. 

2. Asmarathya i. 2. 29 j i. 4. 20. 

3. Badari i. 2. 30 ; iii 1. 11 ; iv. 3. 7; iv. 4. 10. 

4. Badarayana :—-i. 3. 26 ; i 3. 33 ; iii. 2. 41; iii. 4. 1; 

iii, 4. 8 j iii. 4. 19 ; iv. 3. 15 ; iv. 4. 7 ; 

iv. 4. :12. ' ■ ■ 


,(1), Tie aumberlug of safras followed lltoaglioat is tiat of Saalcara. 
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5. Audulomi : — i. 4. 21 ; iii. 4. 45 ; 4. 6. 

Kasakrtsna ^ 

7. Karsiiajini iii. 1. 9. 

8. Atreya iii. 4. 44. 

It will be noticed that the name of Badarayana, who is 
traditionally supposed to be the author of all the Sutras, 
also oecurs in this list. It is open to doubt if these parti- 
cular Sutras were really composed by him, or were subse- 
quent additions. It will be noticed, however, that his name 
is specifically given only in these Sutras, and not in others, 
though, ea? all of them express his views. And 

his name is quoted generally in connexion with a con- 
troversial point about which he frequently differed from 
others whose names and views also are given along with 
his. We may, therefore, retain his name in this list, with- 
out thereby implying that he was a different person from 
the author of the Sutras. 

There is another name in this list which deserves more 
than a passing mention :it is that of Badari. Who was 
Badari ? On the face of it, it looks like the name of 
Badarayana ’s father j more than this, we do-not know and 
cannot say. Little else do we know of the other names 
either; but there is no indication that they belonged to the 
same family or even to the same 4>ah}ia of Brahmins. The 
name of Badari, however, bears a closer resemblance to the 
name of the school. 

A close inspection of the numbers of the Sutras will 
reveal another interesting fact. The names usually appear 
in groups of two, three or more ; obviously they appear in 
connexion with a controversy to which they must have 
contributed and about which they held diverse views and 
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Badarayana’s own views are expounded after a considera- 
tion of these views. This will be clear if we arrange the 
names according to the groups of the Sutras in which they 
are found. 

(i) Sutra i. 2. 28. Jaimini 

„ i. 2. 29. A«marathya 
5 , i. 2. 30. Badari 
„ i. 2. 31. J aimiiii. 

(ii) Sutras i. 3. 26., i. 3L., & i. 3. 33. contain the names 
of Badaray ana, Jaimini and Badariyana. 

(iii) Sutra i. 4. 18. has the name of Jaimini. 

(iv) Sutras i. 4, 20 , i. 4, 21., & i. 4, 22 ; names of 
Asmaralhya, Audulomi and Kasakrtsna, 

(v) Sutras iii. 1. 9., & iii. 1. 11. contain names of 
Karsnajini and Badari. 

(vi) Sutras iii. 2, 40. & iii. 2. 41. names of Jaimini 
and Badarayana. 

. (vii) Sutras iii. 4. 1., iii. 4. 2., & iii. 4. 8 ; names of 
Badarayana, Jaimini and Badarayana. 

(viii) Sutras iii, 4. 18. & iii. 4, 19; names of Jaimini 
and Badarayana. 

(ix) Sutra iii, 4.40; name of Jaimini. 

(x) Sutras iii. 4. 44. & iii. 4, 45; names of Atreya 

and Audulomi. 

(xi) Sutras iv. 3. 7., iv, 3. 12. & iv. 3- 15; names of 
Badari, Jaimini and Badarayana. 

(xii) Sutras iv. 4 5., iv. 4. 6. & iv. 4, 7 ; names of Jaimini 
Audulomi and Badarayana. 
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(xiii) iSutras iv. 4. 10., iv. 4. . 11. & iv, 4. 12; names of 
Badari, Jaimini and Badarayana. 

(i) In the first of the above groups of Sutras, the dis- 
pute arises in connexion with the interpretation of the texts 
of Ch. Upanisad v. 11 et seq. The question is: What does 
the term "^Vaiwanara’ mean in those passages? The author 
of the Sutras suggests that it means Brahma. Three 
names have been quoted here. It appears that, so far as 
the use of that particular term is concerned, all of them 
had suggested the same meaning; the difference lay mainly 
in the way in which the meaning was derived. Besides, 
there are certain symbolic expressions which offered some 
difficulty, and to obviate it, the authority and the sugges- 
tions of these names are quoted. 

Jaimini is quoted as having derived the term 
‘Vaisvaimra’ in such a way that it directly referred to 
Brahma without meaning the ordinary fire or digestive 
fire in the body ; whereas the author of the Sutras was 
disinclined to ignore the primary meaning of the term and 
derived the secondary meaning of Brahma by interpreta- 
tion. 

Asmarathya’s opinion is quoted with reference to the 
use of an expression of measure, vis., half-a-cubit 
(pradesa) in Ch. v. 18. 1., in the same context. According 
to him, the term implies a possible manifestation of 
Brahma. 

Badari thinks that the term ‘pradesa’ is used only to 
help meditation of Brahma. 

Jaimini is quoted again to show that the use of these 
terms is quite appropriate, 
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It must be pointed out here that the commentators on the 
Sutras, though agreeing in general, difEer among themselves 
in smaller details- But these differences are not very 
material. The whole question to be decided here is : Whe- 
ther the term ‘ Yai'.vanara ’ in Chapter V means Brahma 
or fire. And as to that, all the names cited agree. There 
are some difficulties in the way of accepting the meaning of 
the word, owing no doubt to the employment of eertaiu 
other expressions in that context. These difficulties' are met 
in different ways by the different authorities quoted- 
Biidarayana seems to have no leanings in the matter; to him 
any way out of the difficulty is quite as good as any other. 
He indicates the different attempts made by other thinkers 
to escape the difficulty and is content with the final conclu- 
sion of them all, viz., that ‘ Vaikvanard ^ in Ch. V, means 
Brahma and riot anything else. 

(ii) In the secorid group df Sutras, the question under 
discussion is : Whether the gods also have any need of 
Brahma-vidya. Badarayana avers that they have. He 
gives the reasons and meets anticipated objections. In i. 3- 
31, a specific objeCtibri of Jaimini is examined, presumably 
because it was considered of more than ordinary import- 
ance and also because of the eminence of the man who 
advocated the view. This Sutra refers to passage like 
Ch. Hi. 1. 1., where a form of worship of Brahma is 
suggested by meditating on the different deities. This form 
of worship is not feasible for the deities themselves. And 
so Jaimini cannot accept the position that the gods also 
must practise Brahma-vidya; 

Like many others, this Sutra also has been differently 
explained by the different commentators, ^iankara seems 
to suggest that according to Jaimini, the gods had no need 


of Brahma-vidya ;!S a whole I while, as Ramanuja inter- 
prets this Sutra, Jaimini s objeetion was that those specific 
foTins of worship of Brahma did not belong to the gods 
and could not possibly be practised by them. 

Whichever interpretation may be accepted, it is clear 
that these two master minds of ancient India, vis., Jaimini 
and Badarayana, did not agree as to the relation of the 
gods to Biahma-vidya. But Badarayana shows (Jaimini 
the courtesy of considering his views on the matter. 

(iii) In i. 4. 18., Jaimini’s name occurs again ; and 
all commentators, except Madhva, agree that the text 
under discussion in that group of Sutras is the Balaki- 
Ajatasatru incident as it is narrated in the Kausitaki 
Bpanisad. 

Madhva refers to Ch. vi, and Mundaka i. 1., and inter- 
prets the Sutras to mean that, according to Jaimini, 
karma et cetera are also necessary for the attainment of the 
knowledge of 'Hrahma: paramt,lma-Jna.iiartJiam kar- 

mmadikam-api vadatiti Jaiminih ”) . Madhva’s interpre- 
tation is opposed to that of all others and on that ground 
alone, it might be rejected. Besides, although the opinion 
ascribed by him to Jaimini might weli be his view, yet the 
citation of that particular dictum of Jaimini is not quite in 
place here. 

According to the other commentators, the reference here 
is to Rausitaki iv. and the question is : Whether certain 
terms used there which are ordinarily indicative of the 
individual, mean the individual or Brahma. The conclu- 
sion of the author of the Sutras is that, in that context, 
they mean Brahma and he gives his reasons in i, 4. lb and 
17. And Jaimini’s authority is cited to confirm Ms owfi 
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convictions; and we are told in Sutra i. 4. 18., that, accord- 
ing to Jaimini, though such expressions are ordinarily 
applicable to the finite soul, yet they also mean ‘ something 
other than it/ {‘anyartham’ ) and that is what they do in 
the passages under discussion. 

(iv) In i. 4, 20-22., as in i. 4.28., also, Madhva proceeds 
on a line of interpretation quite different from that of the 
other commentators. As in i. 4. 18., so here also, the ques- 
tion that is being discussed, according to Madhva, is the 
place of karma m the life of the Vedantin. His quotations 
{e.g. Sv. iii. 8: ‘nanyah pantM vidyate' yanaya show 

that he is not referring to the same text as the other 
commentators. 

But according to the other commentators, the text 
under review here is the famous Yajnavalkya-Maitreyi inci- 
dent in Br. ii. 4 and iv. 5; and the question to be decided is: 
■Whether the object described there as the final goal of 
knowledge, Ainzaw, is the individual soul or the 
infinite soul. All the earlier authorities quoted by the 
author of the Sutras, agree with him in holding that it 
means Brahma. There are no doubt some passages in that 
text which apply more appropriately to the individual soul ; 
but they can also be treated as indicative of Brahma. And 
for this, different reasons have been given by the different 
authorities quoted. 

Now, these different reasons involve different theories 
about the relation of the finite to the infinite soul. And to 
that extent, they have been classed as belonging to differ- 
ent schools of Vedan tie thought of which we hear so much 
in later times. One of them suggests absolute monism, i.e., 
unreality of the individual ; another suggests qualified 
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monisnij and so oil (^Gf. l^cillQibhct on th.G Sutras). But 
so far as the main contention of Badarayana is concerned, 
vis., that the Upanisad text in question speaks of Brahma 
and not of individual soul like the ‘ purusas ’ of Saukhya, 
there is no differerence of opinion between him and his pre- 
decessors (c/, Ramanuja and Baladeva). 

(v) In the fifth group of Sutras, vis., iii. 1. 9. ei seq., 
the texts under discussion are Ch. V. 10 and the theory 
advanced is that when a soul has had gone to certain places 
after death and has had experienced the fruits of its karma, 
it comes back to this world and assumes corporeal forms 
again, according to the ‘ anu'<aya ’ or unspent momentum, 
so to speak, of its karma. 

But in the Upanisadic passages referred to above, there 
is a certain term (‘ carana ’) which usually means conduct^ 
as distinguished from msbric karma or rites prescribed by 
the Scriptures. Hence an objection is apprehended here : 
Is it according to a man’s good or bad conduct, or according 
to the ritualistic karma performed by him, that the assump- 
tion of his next body is determined ? The author of the 
Sutras has suggested that it is the karma that determines 
it. With regard to the use of the term ‘ carana ’, he cites 
the opinion of Karsnajini, that, by implication, this term 
also may mean ‘ anusaya’. Badari, however, thinks that 
this can be the direct meaning of the term as well, so far 
as it means good and bad actions (iii. 1. 11). Ramanuja 
points out that Badari’s view is our author’s view. 

Here the different authorities are cited only with a view 
to show how certain difficulties could be got over. The 
general conclusion is the same for all ; there was some 
difficulty about a particular term ; but it could be avoided 
in more than one way. . 
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(vi) In iii. 2. 40-41, the matter under discussion is the 
charaeter of Brahma as the dispenser of the results of 
good and bad actions. As might be expected, Jaimini in 
this connection holds that Bharmayi. e., karma as prescribed 
in the Scriptures, ensures its own results. Badarayana, 
however, is not prepared to accept this position. He thinks 
that it is Brahma and Brahma alone, who can dispense the 
fruits of karma. Jaimini ’s opinion is cited as a rival inter- 
pretation of certain dicta of 

(vii) In the seventh group of Sutras, iii. 4.1-8., 
the subject under discussion is whether the highest 
goal of human life ( piirusartha ) is to be attained by 
knowledge ( vid-ya ) or by the action ( karma ) As in the 
previous case, here also, Jaimini differs from Badarayana. 
Without perhaps meaning any depreciation of Vidya 
Jaimini suggests that karma also is necessary. This is a 
fundamental difference between the two schools. And as 
several other cases, by quoting and refuting his views, 
Badarayana honours his rival in the interpretation of 

(viiij In iii. 4. 18-19, the subject under discussion is more 
or less the same as the above. Though the Aladhva school 
puts slightly different intjerpretation on these Sfitras, 
among other commentators, there is a general agreement 
as to the main question at issue. In the previous group 
of Sutras, an attempt wa,s made to establish the proposi- 
tion that vidya is independent of karma. One of the 
arguments advanced in support of this dictum was that 
pursuit of vidya has been prescribed even for those in the 
later asramffij for whom Asoma is not prescribed. To this 
Jaimini ’s objection is that, an osmma without karma, i.e. , 
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the last asramas, are not, strictly speaking, sanctioned by 
^ra/iand, therefore, are not quite valid. Hence vidya 
without fearma was not considered hy ^ruti a sufficient 
means for the attainment of the highest goal. 

Badarayana meets this objection here and claims to have 
finally established the general conclusion already put for- 
ward. It is needless to say that both of them ultimately 
rely upon texts of ^rufi and differ in their interpretation. 
Sankara (under Sutra in 4, 18 and iii. 4. 20.) seems to 
think that this tiresome discussion would not have been 
necessary if the matters had only referred to Jabala 
Up. 4. 

(ix) The Sutra iii. 4. 40. has been differently read 
'vide Ramanuja and Sankara) and also differently explained 
(uide Madhva and others). But as is clear from its very 
construction, this Sutra points to an agreement and not 
difference between Jaimini and Badarayana ; and the 
commentators also have emphasised this fact, >srow, what is 
this point of agreement f A literal translation of the Sutra 
would mean : “ Those who have become such, do not become 
other than such”. Reasons for this proposition also are 
given in the Sutra itself. But commentators differ as to 
the meaning of ‘ such ’ here. Madhva suggests a particular 
form of existence, such as deva, asura, &e. Vallabha under- 
stands by ‘ such ’ the state of hhahli ( or, devotion 
to the Lord ). Sankara, Ramanuja and Nimbarka suggest 
the state of attaining the higher &sramas. The last mean- 
ing seems to be more sensible here and more pertinent. 
According to it, the author of the Sutras is understood to 
mean that once a man has gone up to a higher aBrama, 
there is no going back for him. Herein both the masters, 
Jaimini and Badarayana, agree, 
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(x) Sutras iii. 4. 44 45, make mention of two names-— 
Atreya and Auclulomi. But these Sutras have given rise 
to a curious diversity of interpretation. Sankara, Eama- 
nuja and Nimbarka understand them to refer to a question 
which, strictly speaking, is no a question of Brahma- 
vidya at all. But the whole of that section of the Sutras, 
is devoted to questions of this kind. And this again 
shows that the separation of the Upanisadic cult from 
the cult of karma was not yet an accomplished fact. 
The stubborn opposition to karma that we find in 
some of the later writers, does exist in the Sutras. The 
fairly elaborate discussion of the respective duties of the 
Qsramas and the references to ceremonial performances 
that are found in this chapter of the Sutras, conclusively 
show that the two branches of ^rati had not yet become 
hostile to each other. Even according to Sankara, the 
above Sutras discuss a question which was rather a question 
of feama than of /nana. 

The question discussed here is : Certain details of wor- 
ship have been prescribed in some passages (e. q. Gh. ii.) ; 
are they to be performed by the Yajamam himself, f.e., one 
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who employs the rtvik for the performance of sacrifice, or, 
are they to be performed by the rlvik, i. e., the Brahmin 
employed for the purpose? Atreya thinks that they are to 
be performed by the employer {yayamana), while Audulomi 
thinks that they should be performed by the employee (the 
rtvik). We need not discuss the reasons given by either of 
them. 

Madhva gives rather a round-about interpretation to 
these Sutras and takes them to mean that real attainment 
of Brahma is possible only for the gods: “ Brahma-vid 
apnoti param-ityddi phalam svaniindm devandm eva bhavati 



etc/’ And he takes Audulomi’s theory (as suggested iu 
iii. 4. 45.) to be that some of this benefit accrues to beings 
lower than the gods also Alpani phalam prajanam-api 
hhavatiti Audulomir manyate”. 

Vallabha gives yet another and a more Yaisnara inter- 
pretation. The nature of this interpretation will be suffi- 
ciently indicated if we say that he even refers to the women 
of Vraja and their devotion to the Lord of Glokula. 

(xi) vSutras iv. 3. 7., iv. 3. 12. and iv. 3. 15. contain the 
names of BMari, Jaimini and Badarayana respectively. 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka and Madhva read them as part of the 
same adhikaram or section; Sankara and Vallabha read the 
first two Sutras as constituting parts of one discourse and 
the third one as dealing with another topic. 

The Upanisadic text referred to is Gh. iv. 15; and ihe 
question raised is: Whether the goal attained by devayana 
is Brahma, or, apam Brahma also called Mryya 

Brahma. According to Sankara, Badari’s opinion 
given in Sutra iv. 3. 7., is also the opinion of the 
author of the Sutras. According to Vallabha, our 
author agrees with Jaimini. In other words, it is apara 
Brahma according to the first and pam Bramha according 
to the second view, that is attained. According to both of 
them, the third Sutra here refers to a different question. 

According to the other commentators, however, 
Badarayana ’s own view is given in the third Sutra in the 
above triad; and he accepts neither the position of Badari 
nor that of Jaimini. 

(xii) Sutras iv. 4. 5-7, discuss the question suggested 
by GK viii. 3. It is this : When the finite soul attains 
Brahma, as described in Gh. viii. 3., what exactly is the 
nature of its existence I What are its attributes then? 
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According to Jaimini (iv. 4. 5), the soul has the attri- 
butes of Brahma as described in Ch. viii. 7. 1., etc. 

Audulomi (iv. 4. 6) holds a slightly different view and 
thinks that the soul’s existence at that stage is mere 
consciousness. 

Badarayana does not see that there is much difference 
between these two positions (iv. 4. 7). 

(xiii) In Siitras iv. 4. 10-12., the question discussed is : 
Does the liberated soul retain the powers of physical senses? 
Badari thin’ s it does not; Jaimini thinks, it does. Badar- 
ayana suggests that there are ^ruti texts to support both 
the views ; but a synthesis of all these texts would mean 
that, even after liberation, the soul retains, not the actual 
senses, but all potentialities; i.c., it can give to itself any 
form it likes. 

III. 

It will be be seen from the above that the names quoted 
in the Vedanta-Sutras, appear in connection with some con- 
troversial question and that all their views have not been 
presented. Yet from what has been preserved there, it is 
possible to attempt a general definition of their philosophical 
stand-point. But before we launch upon such an under- 
taking, we may note the following i)oints : 

( 1) Even Jaimini, the reputed founder of the school of 
karma philosophy, was an interpreter of Upanisad texts as 
well He also has his views on such philosophical questions 
as the nature of the soul after liberation. 

(2) Though it is not at all evident that fully developed 
schools were there, yet from the fairly long list of 
Dpanisadie interpreters quoted in the Sutras, it is., clear 
that the Sutras of Badarayana did not grow on, a virgin 
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soil. As the most comprehensive and thorough-going' system, 
however, it eclipsed all others. 

(3) Some of the names quoted, including that of Bada- 
rayana himself, are also quoted by Jaimini in his Mimamsa- 
Sutras. This is a very important fact. It shows that 
originally there was but one class of interpreters of ^ruti; 
and it was only gradually that the differences among them 
grew sharper and sharper and two opposing schools appeared 
in the field. But even at the time of the Sutras, both of 
Badarayana and of Jaimini, the difference of opinion be- 
tween them and, therefore, the opposition between jnana 
and Jcarnia, had not given rise to a complete split. 

The common names between Vedanta and Mimanisa are. 
(i) Badarayana, ( i) Jaimini, (li) Karsnajini, (iv) Atreya 
and (v) Badari. 

(4) One of the crucial doctrines that subsequently 
gave rise to the different schools of Vedanta, was that of 
relation of the soul to Brahma. Different theories about 
that relation appear to have emerged even before the Sutras; 
but it was mainly confined to iterp rotation of specific 
texts and was not yet considered as an independent 
doctrine. 

We may attempt now to define the stand point of the 
individual thinkers, as far as the available materials will 
allow us to do so. 

1. Jaimini .-—Apart from the doctrines of the 
Mimamsa school of which he is the universally accepted 
founder, Jaimini appears to have been an interpreter of 
Upanisad texts also. The doctrines attributed to him 
involve mere interpretation of texts as well as enunciation 
of more fundamental philosophical tenets. 
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He is fully aware of the theory of Brahma and knows 
and explains the texts of ^ruti on which this theory is 
based. In Vedanta-Sutra i. 2. 28. & i. 2. 31, we find him 
interpreting specific texts of Upanisads and giving reasons 
why certain terms used therein should mean Brahma as 
distinguished from what they mean in common parlance. 

But at the same time, the Vedanta advances a theory 
about the minor gods which he does not accept. V. S. i. 
3.31 refers to his reasons for holding that the gods had 
no need of and could not possibly practise Brahma- vidya. 
The theory is full of interest and is not free from difficulty. 
Even for the Vedanta, the gods were not unreal; and for 
the Mimamsa, they were very much real. The Vedanta had 
its own solution of the problem of their relation with 
Brahma. The position of the Mimamsa is not quite clear 
from the references contained in the Vedanta. But it is 
clear that Jaimini believed in Brahma — a Being other 
than and superior to the muitiplicity of deities (V. S, i, 
4. 18). 

There can be no doubt that these references are to the 
same Jaimini who is reputed to have founded the school 
of karma. Although we have just seen that he believed 
in Brahma as the highest reality, yet his characteristic 
doctrine of karma was not renounced by him. In V. S. iii. 
2. 40, we find a reference to his opinion which shows that 
even as an interpreter of Brahma -vidya, his faith in karma 
was unshaken. According to him, karma, we are told, 
dispensed its ovn fruits, and whatever other characteristics 
Brahma might have possessed, the power to alter or modify 
the inevitable consequences of iMrma, L e., of virtue and 
vice, did not belong to Mm. 



In V. S, iii. 4. 2 , Jaimini is quoted again as assert- 
ing a doctrine similar to the above. According to him, 
harnia not only brought its own reward and punishment, 
but it was indispensable for the attainment of the highest 
good : vidya alone did not suffice. 

The emphasis on harma was Jaimini's specific con- 
tribution to the interpretation of ^ruti. And he went so 
far as to say that all the praise that has been bestowed on 
vidya in ^ruti literature, means no more than that it should 
accompany the practice of karma. Accordingly, he even 
suggested that the later aaramas in which karma could be 
altogether abdicated, were not sanctioned by ^ruti (V. S. iii. 
4. 18.). These a'ramas were in existence and Smrtis no 
doubt admitted them; but Jaimini contended that ^ruH 
did not sanction them and as such they were invalid and 
certainly were not binding. He would not admit the 
validity of an aarama in which vidya alone survived and 
karma could be given up. 

Jaimini’s view about karm.a seems to have been rather 
rigid, and consequently, his view about aaramas also very 
rigid! In V. S. iii 4. 40., as the Sutra has been explained 
by Sankara, he is found to have held that once a man has 
gone over to a higher aarama, he connot be permitted to 
descend to a lower one. This Sutra has been differently 
interpreted ; but there is no doubt that it speaks of an 
agreement between Badarayana and Jaimini ; and put in 
general language, it suggests a certain amount of rigidity 

in the conduct of life and that one should not be permitted 

to change his mode of life— his akam-a at pleasure. 

Not only was Jaimini a believer in Brahma, but from 
Y. S, iv. 3. 12., he appears even to have accepted the 



Vedantist’s distinction between para and Bralima, 

as manifested in the world of experience. 

Jaimini’s views about the condition of the soul after 
emancipation, are referred to in V. S iv. 4. 5 ; and we are 
told there that according to him, the soul in that condition 
possesses all the attributes that have been ascribed to 
Brahma in Ch. viii. 7. 1., &e., viz , it can realise whatever 
it wishes, &c.; and it retains the potentialities of any 
physical form. In other words, it has the power of enjoy- 
ing all kinds of blissful experiences, the hard-earned fruits 
of a virtuous life, without, however, any risk of falling 
down again into a life of misery and suffering. 

2. A^marathya-.—TllaiB is the second name in our list. 
As to his philosophical teachings, much information is not 
available. In Sutra i. 2, 29., we find that he, too, like the 
rest, was interpreter of Bpanisadic texts and that, as such, 
he had a position. His opinion is quoted with reference to 
certain controversial passages and he had his reasons for 
giving a particular interpretation to those passages (see 
above). 

But Afimarathya’s real importance lies in the fact that 
in V. S. i. 4. 20., we find him advocating a definte theory 
about the relation of the finite soul- to the infinite. He 
thought that in essence the finite soul was indistinguishable 
from the infinite; yet there was between them the relation 
of cause and effect, just like that between a spark and a 
fire from which it springs. In the language of Sankara: 
“Asmarathyasya tu yady-api jivasya parasmad-ananyatvam 
abhipretam, tathapi pratijna-siddher-its sapeksatvabhi- 
dhanat karyya-karana-bhavah kiyan-apy-abhipreta iti 
gamyate’^ (V. S. i. 4. 22. cf. also Vallabha, under i, 4. 20), 
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According to Ramanuja also, Asmarathya’s meaning was 
that the finite souls are born of Brahma. 

Prajiianananda^ thinks that A^marathya’s theory 
was the same as what was subsequentlj'- held by the 
Vi^istadvaila school. But it does not seem to be correct. 
For, had it been so, we could expect Ramanuja accepting 
this position and passing it off as the position of the author 
of the Sutras himself. But he does not do so j on the 
contrary, he says that the ■view ascribed to Kasakrtsna m 
Sutra 1. 4. 22., is the view of the Sutrakara. “Kasakitsni- 
yam-eva matam sutrakarah svikrtavan”. Surely, no 
commentator can advocate a view which is not the view 
of the Sutrakara according to him. So what Ramanuja 
thinks to be the opinion of the sutrakara, is his own opinion 
also. Now, Ramanuja’s view is the ViUstadvatta w&w] 
and he does not accept Asmarathya’s view. Asmarathya, 
therefore cannot be regarded as belonging to the Tisis- 
tadvaita School. , u 

Prof. Radhakrishna says: “Asmarathya holds the 

Medalheda view of the relation of the soul to Brahman” . 
This also does not appear to be correct. For as 
Prajnanananda points out, the 'bhedahdeda view is ad'voca 
ed rather by Auduiomi than by Asmarathya. Srinivasa, 
the commentator on mrnhzrU-hMsua, says under 1.4. 
21 . “Evam bhedabheda-vakyartha ity-Audulomeracaryyas- 
yabhiprayah”. Sankara also says the same thing un er 
'Sutra 1. 4. 22. “Audulomi-pakse punah ^ spastam-eva- 
vasthantarapeksau hheAah%edau gzmjeie etc. 

All this shows that Asmarathya cannot be taken either 
as advocating the TiMstadvaMa or as advocating the 
BUdalheda theory. Neither of toejia^has^to 
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ascriBed to him by any of the commentators. Vacaspati 
relying on the same TJpanisad text as Ramanu ja, under- 
stands him to mean that the souls are ‘transformations’ 
of Brahma (^Brahma-viJidrlh^) and are neither essentially 
different nor essentially non-different from Brahma (‘na 

brahmano’ tyantam bhidyate — na’pi atyantam na 

bhidyate’). Asmarathya thus seems to favour a view which 
was very much like the Ihedobheda, but this teehnieal de- 
signation was not applied to his position: this shows that it 
was not quite the same thing. 

Asmarathya ’s name occurs also in the Mimamsa-Sutra 
of Jaimini (vi. 5. 16.) He is quoted there as holding a 
particular view regarding the performance of a ceremony. 
Though his view is not fully subscribed by Jaimini, yet 
it is obvious from the subject matter of the controversy 
that he too, like Jaimini, was an interpreter not only of 
TJpanisads but also of other branches of ^ruti. 

3. Badari:— The philosophical tenets of this thinker 
as preserved in the Vedanta -Sutra, are not many. If, as 
the name seems to imply, he was the founder of the 
family of which the aiithor of the Sutras was a more 
distinguished scion, thenj it is very likely that many of his 
opinions were absorbed and assimilated in the Sutras 
without acknowledgment. But the few references to him 
in the Sutras are enough to sho w tht he held an important 
position among the interpreters of the Upanisads. 

In V. S. 1. 2. 30., we find him as one of several expo- 
nents of a controversial passage ; and he is represented 
offering a line of interpretation which deserved considera- 
tion. 

In iii. 1. 11., we find him quoted again, as holding 
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a specific view regarding primarily a text of Upanisad . 
but secondarily an important doctrine of Brahma- vidya 
viz., the return of the soul to this life after experiencing 
its kaima in a hereafter. 

In iv. 3. 7., we find him again chiefly as an exponent 
of the meaning of texts, but secondarily as laying down 
a theory which is not unacceptable to the author of the 
Sutras. He held that when ^ruti texts speak of rmehing 
up to Brahma, they mean the manifested Brahma {apara 
Brahma) and not ultimate Brahma. This is opposed to 
the view of Jaimini. Sankara tells us that the author of 
the Sutras does not accept Jaimini 's position, and it is 
with a view to reject it that he confronts it with that of 
Badari. 

In iv. 4. 10, Badari is said to have held that when the 
soul has attained the knowledge that emancipates, it does 
not retain the body and the senses. 

Badari also is quoted in the Mimmnsa-Sutras. In iii 
1. 3., he is quoted in connection with a detail of karma. 
In vi. 1. 27., he appears to have favoured the view thajt 
under certain conditions, even a ^udra could perform a 
Vedic ceremony. In viii. 3. 6., he is quoted in reference 
to the interpretation of texts using terms of duration. And 
in ix. 2. 33., he is quoted as holding a particular view as 
to how a letter — a vowel or consonant — could be altered 
in a song (soma). These quotations show that Badari 
too, was an interpreter of both branches of ^ruti. 

4. Badarayana :— This is the undisputed author of the 
Sutras and his philosophy is the philosophy of the entire 
system of Sutras. Yet in some of these Sutras, his name 
is specifically mentioned, though he is supposed to have 
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been tjae author of them ail. No serious attempt has been 
made by any of the commentators to justify this rather 
unusual procedure. Vallabha suggests that the author 
of the Sutras takes his own name just to show that the 
views of other scholars against whom he sets his own view, 
are unsound (see Vallabha under Sutras i. 3. 26., i. 3. 33., 
m, 4. 1.; etc.,). But this is hardly an adequate explana- 
tion. At the same time, it must be conceded that 
Badarayana’s own name occurs only along with those of 
some others and always in a controversial matter j it is not 
impossible, therefore, that his name was cited just to show 
how he solved a particular difficulty about which diverse 
solutions had been offered, and also perhaps to emphasise 
his position. If that be so, then it would appear that in 
other matters— in the broad outlines of his system— he 
claims unanimity with his predecessors. But we have not 
materials enough to decide whether this w^as actually the 
case or not : whether and how far Badarayana accepted 
the conclusions of his predecessors and how far he 
repudiated them. In some cases he must have accepted 
their conclusions without express acknowledgment; and 
it is equally likely that in some other cases, he rejected 
their opinions without feeling the necessity of controverting 
them. 

So, Vallabha "s suggestion that Badarayana ’s own name 
is taken only to tell us that other people’s views on the 
subject under discussion are unacceptable to him, does not 
appear to be imimpeachable. It is rather w’hen in a 
controversial question he holds a decided view, that his 
name is specifically mentioned. When, however, his own 
view is not quite definite, he notices the different views 
held by others and passes off without always attempting to 
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reconcile tliem Qe.g-, in i. 4. 19, ei s&q.). And naturally the 
commentators, according to their own inclinations, select 
any one of these views and proclaim it as the view of the 
Sutrakara, Thus, in the above group of Sutras, several 
views have been suggested by different authorities as to 
the relation of the soul to Brahma; and Badarayana's own 
view not being quite definitely indicated, some commenta- 
tors (e. . 9 ., Sankara and Ramanuja) have ascribed the view 
of Kasakrtsna, some {e.g., Vallabha) the view of Audulomi, ^ 
to him. 

From the above it will appear that the only safe 
conclusion in this connection is that Badarayana’s own 
name occurs in those cases where (i) he held quite definite 
views and where (n) the rival views were equally definite, 
were advocated by men of authority and position, and 
could not therefore be quietly brushed aside without notice. 
When his own view was not quite pronounced, he refers 
to the controversy and gives us even the names of the 
participants in the controversy, but omits his own name. 
And when the rival view was not espoused by very promi- 
nent men, he quietly ignored it. So, it is not always that 
whenever he condemned an opinion, he indicated his 

position by taking his own name. To this extent, we cannot 
accept Vallabha ’s explanation as sufficient. But apart 
from this explanation, is it not thinkable that the entire 
groups of Sutras in which Badarayana’s own name is 
found, w^ere later additions^ The question is not free from 
difficulty and we must leave it here. 

With regard to Badarayana, there is another important 
fact to be noted here. He was more than the founder of 
the school of Brahma- vidya : just as he quotes Jaimini,the 
latter also has occasions to quote him in the Mimamsa- 
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Sutras (e.g., i 1, 5., v. 2. 19., etc.). This shows that he, too, 
like many others, was an interpreter of ^ruti as a whole, 
though he bestowed his special attention on the Upanisads. 

5. Audulomi;— This name does not occur in the 
Mimamsa-Sutras. Yet in V.-S. iii. 44. 5., we find him 
joining in a controversy which was not far removed from 
theories of rituals. There he advocates the view that 
certain details of worship prescribed in ^ruti texts (Ok ii. 
3.), were to be performed not by the yajamana, but by the 
rtviJc. 

In V. S. iv. 4. 6., we find him advocating a theory 
about the condition of the soul after emancipation. His 
opinion is that in that condition the soul is nothing more 
than pure consciousness. 

But the more important philosophical contribution of 
Audulomi is referred to in Y. S. i. 4. 21. There he is 
represented as haviiig held the view that, before emancipa- 
tion the soul is different from Brahma; but after 
emancipation, it becomes one with him. He stands, 
therefore, for the view which in later times was known by 
the name of ‘ hJiedabheda’ theoiy (cf. Sankara, Srinivasa, 
etc.). 

6. Kasakrtsna : — This name occurs only once in the 
Yedanta-Sutras in i. 4. 22. There, in spite of other 
differences between themselves, both Sankara and 
Ramanuja understand him as holding the view that the 
finite soul is essentially the same as Brahma. They further 
agree that the view here ascribed to Kaskrtsna, is the 
view of the Sutrakara also. “ Tatra ka^akrtsniyam matarn 
srutyanusaritigamyate,” says f^afikara; and “Ka'akrtsni- 
yam eva matarn sutrakarah svikrtavan,’’ says Ramanuja. 
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As to the second point, other commentators do not 
agree with Sankara and Ramanuja. For instance, Madhva 
says that the view attributed to Kasakrtsna, is only a 

partial statement of the truth; and Mmbarka thinks that 
the view ascribed to Audulomi in the previous Sutra, is 
really the view of the author of the Sutras ich. Srini- 
vasa). 

As to the first point, all commentators agree in a 
general way that Ka%krtsna believed in an identity of 
the soul and Brahma- But the exact nature of this 
identity is not clear from the brief reference in the Sutra. 
And the fact that both Sankara and Ramanuja accept 
Ka^krtsna’s view as the view of the Sutrakara, and 
therefore, as their own view, shows that the identity 
of soul and Brahma, according to Kasakrtsna, was not 
defined in such a way as to leave no room for controversy. 
The points in which the schools of Sankara and Ramanuja ; 
differ, were apparently not covered by this Sutra, and 
perhaps were not anticipated by Kasakrtsna himself. 

7. Karsnajini : - He is mentioned only once in V. S. 
Hi. 1. 9. There he is quoted with reference to the inter- 
pretation of a particular Hpanisad text (Ch. v. 10. 1). 
The general meaning of this and similar texts is given by 
the Sutrakara himself. The question is about the way 
in which the soul comes back to life again after a sojourn 
in places of existence to which it goes according to its 
I'arma. Certain terms used in those ^ruti texts offer some 
difficulties ; and Karsnajini is quoted as suggesting one 
of several possible solutions. It seems however, that the 
Sutrakara is more inclined to accept the solution associat- 
ed with the name of Badari (“ Atra Badari-matam eva 
svamataro ^’—Ramanuja and Madhya also.) 
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In Mimamsa-Sutra iv. 3. 17., is quoted as 

holding a particular opinion about the pei-formanee of 
specific sacrifices. And in vi. 7. 35., ’we find him quoted 
again as holding the view tha t, -^v'ith regar to these sac- 
rifices which were to last for a thousand years, the per- 
formance was to be continued by son after father and by 
grandson after the son, and so on, until it was concluded. 
That is to say, the ordinance about such ceremonies was 
to apply, according to him, not to an individual, but to a 
family. 

Karsnajini is another instance of an tTpanisadic scho- 
lar being at the same time an interpreter of other branches 
of ^ruti as well. 

8. Alreya In V. S. iw. 4. 44., we find this name 
associated with the view that certain items of worship as 
suggested in texts like Oh. ii. 3., are to be performed by 
the Yajamana himself, for he it is that will reap the bene- 
fit thereof. The mention of his name here shows that 
Atreya was an XJpanisadic scholar ; but w’hat other con- 
tribution he made, or, whether he made any other contribu- 
tion at all to the advancement of Brahma- vidya, we do not 
know. 

But his name occurs several times in the IMimamsfi- 
Sutras. In iv, 3. 18., he advocates a particular view about 
the performance of a ceremony and its conseciuenees. In 
V. 2. 18., he is quoted as holding the view that certain li- 
bations which constitute adjuncts of other principal per- 
formances, are to be offered at a specific point in the course 
f that performance. And in vi. 1. 26’., he is found join- 
ing the controversy whether a ^fldra can perform any 
sacrifice. We may note here in passing that the decision 
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of the Mimamsa in this matter is identical with that of the 
Vedanta as given in *. 3. 34., &c. In both, the ^udra is 
denied the right either to practise a Vedic ceremony or to 
pursue Upanisadic meditation. 

This concludes our attempt to reconstruct the philoso- 
phies of those who preceded Badarayana in the interpreta- 
tion of the TTpanisads. The available materials do not 
permit us to do more than this. 

We have seen above that some of the Upanisadic schol- 
ars were also quoted as authorities in the Mimamsa-Sutras. 
We may note here that most of these names have also 
been referred to in the Grhya and ^rauta Sutras. Thus, 
Asmarathya is quoted in Asvalayana ^rauta Sutra, v. 13., 
Bharadvaja Srauta Sutra, 1 . 10., etc. In Baudhayana Glrhya 
occur the names of Atreya (t. 3. 15. & i. 4. 43 ), Badari 
()'. 4. 43.) and Kasakrtsna (ibid), (cf. Radhakrishnan, 
Idian philosophy, vol. ii., p. 433). 

It is needless to say that in the Grhya and Srauta 
Sutras these names are quoted not for their philosophical 
views but rather as authorities on ritualistic matters ; but 
there is their opinion about the way in which certain do- 
mestic and religious rites were to be performed. This 
confirms the suggestion that we have been repeatedly ma- 
king, that originally the interpretation of the Upanisads as 
well as other branches of ^ruti, was in the hands of the 
same class of men. And this fact in its turn indicates 
the nature of the gradual growth of Brahma-vidya from 
the Upanisads to the Sutras of Badarayana. A class of 
scholars had arisen who interpreted the, obscurities of 
^ruti ; to them all ^ruti was equally binding and equally 
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authoritative. Gradually, however, some among them 
specialised in the Upanisads, and it was this latter class 
that led up to the Sutras. 

It must be repeated with regard to these men that w'e 
cannot claim to possess all their philosophical and religious 
tenets. Many of these probably have been incorporated, 
beyond recognition, in the subsequent systems of thought ; 
and some may even have been discarded and forgotten. 
Only in respect of some of their teachings, their name is 
still found associated. So, the available materials do not 
warrant us in presuming that we know all about them. 
But we can certainly form some idea of the course of the 
progress of Brahma- vidya, through years of interpretation 
of the sacred texts, until we come to the comprehensive 
system of Badarayana. It is not at all certain if anything 
like systems preceded Badarayana ; and whatsoever at- 
tempts at system-building may have been there, were all 
eclipsed and superseded by his system. But still there 
were some problems which had been dealt with in more 
or less thorough manner. 

The problems that chiefly engaged the attention of 
Badarayana's predecessors, were : 

(i) First and foremost, the interpretation of difficult 
and obscure passages, specially those that admitted of more 
than one meaning. (See above. 1st group of Sutras). 

(ii) Another question that seems to have troubled 
their brain was, “Who were entitled to the study of 
Vedanta I” (Group 2, above). This must have been due to 
the growing class-consciousness of the superior castes. 

(iii) Incidentally, the position of the minor deites also 
became a problem with them. And on this, as on several 



other questions, diverse views continued to be held even 
after the Sutras. (Group 2, above). 

(iv) The relation of the soul to Brahma had already 
become an important question and led to divergent views 
which could never be finally synthesised. (Group 4, 
above). 

(v) Migration of the soul was another vexed question 
with them. (Group 5). 

(vi) The nature of Brahma was of course a difficult 
question ; but the particular aspect of this question that 
produced considerable difference of views, before or about 
the time of Badarayana, was : Whether his will had any- 
thing to do with the results of actions done by men. 
(Group 6). 

(vii) The question of karma and jnana—oi action and 
meditation had already laid the foundation of twn op- 
posite schools, which, inspite of many subsequent attempts 
at reconciliation, were never perhaps made to agree. 
(Group 7). 

(viii) Questions of asramas were also receiving atten- 
tion and were leading to sharp differences of opinion. 
(Groups 8 & 9). 

(is) Incidents of the performance of ritualistic ac- 
tions were still considered important and they were not 
yet divorced from questions of Brahma-vidya strictly so- 
called (Group 10). 

(x) The course of the souFs emancipation and its 
condition after emancipation, was undoubtedly a big ques- 
tion and could not be solved with anything like unanimity. 
(Groups 11-13). 

These, in brief, were the problems that led to considera- 
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ble discussion previous to the Sutras of Badarayana. 
The questions do not appear to have arisen out of inde- 
pendent and extraneous sources and were certain! v not 
read into the ^ruti texts. On the contrary, it must be 
conceded, in fairness to these thinkers, that the questions 
were suggested to them by the very texts which they 
regarded as sacred and which they sought to understand 
and to interpret. 

For how long these streams of interpretation had 
flowed, it is difficult to ascertain ; but they must have 
flowed for a considerable time. The very traces preserved 
indicate the magnitude of the labour and attention bestovr- 
ed upon a correct understanding of these holy texts even 
before Badarayana. 


METRICAL BASIS OF THE MIMAMSA 
SUTRAS OF JAIMINI 

Mangal Deva Skastri, M.A., B. Phil. (Oxon), Librarian, 

Government SansJcrit Library, Benares Cantonment, 

No definite date has yet been assigned to the Mimamsa- 
Sutras of Jaimini. Still there can be no doubt that this 
branch of study had a long history preceding these Sutras. 
It is proved not only by references to older authorities of 
whom not less than nine (i.e., 

and are mentioned in 

the Sutras, but also by the style of the work. The same 
conclusion is supported by quite an unexpected piece of 
evidence which, I think, is for the first time presented to 
scholars in this paper. 

In course of my readings of the Sutras it struck me 
that a large number of them sounded like so many metrical 
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pieces. On examining tiie whole work in this light and on 
comparing it with other works in the Sutra style I am led 
to the conclusion that the Mimamsa-Sutras must have 
had a metrical basis which though recast in the Sutra 
style has still left its traces in the present work. It is 
intended to set forth in detail the results of this examina- 
tion in this paper. 

It would appear from what follows that a very large 
number of Sutras or parts of Sutras are identical in form 
with metrical pieces: ^lokas, three-fourths of ^lokas, 
Ardha-^lokas and Padas. All such cases, I hope, have 
been noticed in the following examination. 

But there are also cases where twm or more consecutive 
Sutras together make up one or more metrical lines. For 
instance, Sutras I. ?, 42 and 43 ( ) together 

make up a Pada. All such cases are not noticed in this 
examination. 

Again, there are many cases where the omission of an 
unnecessary little word, like fr, =if, turns one or two 
Sutras into a metrical form. For instance, Sutras 

I. 3, 5 ( ), I. 2, 13-21 ( #rr?i), 

II. 3, 6 ( SBT ) with the omission of ^ and 

can be easily turned into Padas. Such cases also are not, 
as a rule, noticed here. 

It will also be noticed that there are cases where a 
finite verbal form is quite unnecessarily included in a 
Sutra, e.g., in I. 4, 19 and in II. 4, 5— a practice 
which is not quite in keeping with the Sutra style 
in general, and the only justification of which probably has 
to bo found in the fact that such words are a survival of 
the original metrical basis. • ; r 
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Again, it will be found that in some cases it is only 
through the restoration of an Avagraha that a butra or a 
part of a Sutra is turned into a metrical form. Such 
cases are, as a rule, included in this examination. It is 
unnecessary to point out in this connection that similar 
restoration of Avagraha is often resorted to, in order 
to complete the hemistiches, even in such metrical works 
as the Bthad-devata and the Rgveda-Praii 'akhya. 

Finally it may be added that the present work contains 
a large number of such cases where a Sutra or a part of a 
Sutra or a number of Sutras t iken together can be turned 
into an Ardha-^loka or even into a larger metrical piece 
by means of a transposition of two or more regular Padas. 
There is nothing inconsistent in this with the theory of 
this paper. Similar in nature are those eases— a few of 
them are pointed out in the following— where a very slight 
change in the order of the words of a Siitra turns it into a 
metrical form. 

It may also be added that nowhere in the following 
examination parts of compounds are taken to form a 
metrical line or lines. 

After these preliminary remarks we n )w come to the 
main parts of this paper. 

I ^LOKAS. 

I Let us first begin with the cases of complete Hlokas. 

No less than seven such cases I have so far noticed in 
I the present work.^ In view of their small number and 

’ 1. For tke text and iwmberliig of the Butraa I kave referred te tke 

i, Vrtti, SuhodMni, edition Nityanaada Pan?atiya, Benares, Series ]956* Tlie Bib. Ini. 
edition of tkeBavara Bhasya {m two parts) has been consulted only ?ery occaBionally. 
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of their great interest it is worth while to give them here 
in full. 

(1) III. 1, 3:— 

Here a part of a Sutra is in the form of a complete 
^loka. 

(2) VI. 21, 9 

?Rrr«iinwnrfa: 5 re§>i 5 bi 3 ; i 

?iw^ ?rR5rq^ II 

Here by means of restoration of an Avagraha a com- 
plete Sutra assumes the form of a complete ^loka. 

(3^ VI. 1, 5—6:— 

q#fr SRR’E#! I 

This is an instance of a complete stanza formed by two 
complete Sutras. 

(4) VL2,22:— 

wwwt Swrai i * . 

Here a complete Sutra is identical in form with a com- 
plete ^loka. f^^f^as printed is a mistake for ; 

cf. comm, and the Bibi Ind. edition of the Savara Bhaysa, 
pt. I. page 645. 

(5) 11.1,7-8-9: 

mR 5RI5Ppit% ^ 1 

^ 'I 



3 sqmg- ii 

Here three complete Sutras, by transposition of two 
Padas, make up two complete stanzas- 
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(6) X 4, 21-22:— 

5f{RS ' 

An instance of a complete stanza formed by trvo com- 
plete Sutras. The extra syllable ?l f»™d in the Subodhini 
in Sutra 22 is wanting in the ifavara Bbasya (Bibi. Ind.) 
Part II- page 456. 

(7) X6,3-4: 

sfct i 
il 

Here the two Sutras in the form of two^ hemistiches, 
both of which require transposition of their Padas, make up 
a complete ^loka. It is probable that several other cases of 
a similar nature might be discovered in the Mimamsa- 
Sutras as a result of a more minute examination. 

THREE-QUARTERS OF STANZAS. 

The number of cases where a Sutra oi a part of a 
Sutra makes three-quarters of a Bloka, so far noticed by 
me, is also not very large. For this very reason they are 

given in the following. 

(1) VI. 2,2:- 

g«rf *n% 

This Sutra taken together with the following one makes 
up one complete ^loka plus a Pada. 

(2) VI. 2, 2:- 

Here a ^loka without the 2nd Pada is formed by a 
complete Sutra, 



(3) VI. 3,4;- 

In this instance one Pada requires transposition. 

(4) X.3,71:— 

A case of a part of a Sutra identical in form with 
three-quarters of a ^loka. 


(5) X.7,5:— 


Here a Sutra is in the form of three-quarters of a 
^loka. 

(6) 11.1,7:— 

This case has already been noticed under the previous 
heading. 

(7) II. 1.3:— 


This instance also has been noticed under the previous 
heading. 

It will be noticed that all the above instances are cases 
of either complete Sutras or parts of Sutras and that no 
account is here taken of the cases of three-quarters 
^lokas formed by combination of two or more Sutrf 
Two more cases of three quarters of stanzas arc notici 
in tht following table, 
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ARDHA-^LOKAS. 

(1) Regular Ardha'^Iokas. 

Let us now take up the cases of regular x\rdha-^Iokas 
of which not less than 35 have been so far discovered by 
me. Most of them are foritied by a Sutra or a part of a 
Sutra. A few cases of Ardha-^lokas formed by two 
complete Sutras, in the form of two Padas, have also been, 
noticed ; e.g. II. 4, 5 and 6 ; XI. 2, 41 & 52. But it is certain 
that a more minute examination will reveal a very large 
number of such eases. Some cases of Ardha-^lokas are 
based on the restoration of Avagraha; e. g., VII. 2, 11 ; II. 
1, 1 (beginning with the word h«i-. In one case (XI. 1, 
43) the order of the vvords required to 

be changed to 

It would not be without interest to quote here a few 
cases of regular Ardha-^alokas for the sake of illustration. 

1.2,19:— 

III. 5, 5:— 

XI. 4,29:— 

XII. 2, 17 :— 

VIII.4, 21;- 

I 

•O'' 

2. ARDHA^LOKAS BY TRANSPOSITION OF PADAS. 

About 41 eases of Ardha-^lokas which require trans- 
position of their Padas and are based mostly on complete 
Sutras, to some extent on parts of Sutras and in one in- 
stance also on two complete Sutras have been so far 
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noticed by me. Here also in one case (V. 1. 15) the order 
of the words is required to be changed to 

^>ADAS.^ 

As would appear from the following table the number 
of ^loka-Padas is very large in the present work. It is 
true that the majority of them are formed only by parts of 
complete Sutras, still the number of those Padas which 
singly or unitedly are formed by complete Sutras is quite 
considerable. The number of cases of the latter kind when 
a complete Sutra consists of two Padas is quite large. 
But there are also instances when a complete Sutra may be 
divided into three (e. ^. Ill, 1, 25 and 26; III. 7, 19; IV. 
3, 9), four (e. g. UI. 2, 1 ; VI. 6, 10), Eve (e. g. VIII. 4, 
28; X. 3, 4) or even seven (i. g. IV. 3, 10) Padas. 

There is one fact in this connection which cannot be 
easily passed over. It will be found on examination that a 
large majority of the Padas consist only of odd ( : i.e, 

the first and third) Padas. Still I have found that 
second variety of Padas (i. e. gsr? or second and fourth) is 
also not lacking completely. 

The following table based only on my cursory reading 
from this point of view of the Sutras will give more or less 
an exact idea of the metrical basis of these Sutras — 
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A COMPARISON WITH OTHER StJTRA-WORKS. 


In spite of ibis evidence it might be urged that most of 
the instances (especially as far as the metrical Padas are 
concerned), given as reasons for the theory of this paper, 
are only accidental. In order to meet this objection I 
examined, in this light, some other Sutra-works, , such as 
as the Vedanta-Sutra and the first Adhyaya of the 
Katyayana — ^rauta-Sutra. The result of their examina- 
tion is as follows. 

The Vedanta-Sutra in all contains 555 Sutras in four 
Adhyayas each sub-divided into four Padas. In the whole 
work I could find out only 39 metrical Padas, i. e., nearly 
5 per cent of which only 15, i.e. nearly 2| per cent are form- 
ed by complete Sutras. 

As regards the first Adhyaya of the Katyayana- 
^rauta-Sutra which contains 256 Sutras in all, there are 
only 13 metrical Padas, L e., nearly 5 per cent only 7 of 
which i. e., about 2| per cent are formed by complete 
Sutras. 

As compared with these, the Mimamsa-Sutra, which 
contains 2732 Sutras in all contains, excluding ^lokas etc., 
1556 metrical Padas in general (i. e-, nearly 57 per cent.) 
of which 691 Padas (i. e., about 25 per cent.) are formed 
by complete Sutras. Even without taking into considera- 
tion the important fact that the Mimamsa-Sutra contains 
many instances of ^lokas, three-quarters of ^lokas and 
Ardha-^lokas, the very large percentage of the metrical 
Padas cannot be regarded, by any means, as accidental, 
however it may be so with the former two Sutra-works. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In view of all these facts one cannot help inferring that 
the present recension of the Mimamsa-Sutras must be based 
on one which was in the metrical form. If this conclusion is 
true, we must be prepared to revise the generally accepted 
view that the Sutra-style on the whole preceded the SSloka- 
style. The evidence of such works as the Brhad-devata 
as compared with the Rgveda-Sarvanukramani (Cf. A. A. 
Macdonell: BrJiad-devala, Part T, Introduction pp. XXI — 
XXII, and pp. 147 — 153) and the Rgveda-Pratisakhya 
as compared with the other Prattsakhyas in tw'O of which 
are found embodied several stanzas support the view that 
the ^loka-style is not only not necessarily later than 
the Sutra-style, but is very probably anterior to the latter. 
The artificiality of the Sutra-style as compared with the 
relative simplicity of the former also supports the same 
view. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE SAmKHYA SOTRAS. 

Vidyabliaskara Vedaratm, Vdaya Vlra SMstri, Nyayallrlha, 
Sdnkhya-yogatiriha, Vedantavisarada, Professor 
D. B. MaJtavidyalaya, Lahore. 

It is an admitted fact that Kapila was the founder of 
Satikhya Philosophy, but the modern scholars, eastern and 
western, practically all of them, believe that either he did 
not write any book at all or if he wrote any it is not known 
to the world. There are a few who say that “Tattva 
Samasa ■’ a short treatise of 22 aphorisms was written 
by him. 

There is another book “Sahkhya Pravacaiia Sutras ”, 
(Sankhya Sadadhyayi), the author of which is not known 
to modem scholars. It is strange and surprising that the 
authorship of so important a work may remain untraced 
upto this time. It becornOs even more surpriskig when we 
see, that the modern scholars believe that the Sutras were 
composed even after Sayana’s time, long before which the. 
Sanskrit authors began to write their names, residence and 
lineage etc. 

Again it is worth considering, as to how far the tradi- 
tion, which ascribes these Sutras to Kapila, ds well founded, 
and as to why the scholars of to-day have not turned their 
attention to a question of so great an importance. 

I am writing a book which I shall call “ A History 
of the Sankhya Philosophy”, and in this book the question 
will be dealt with at length. This paper is a brief summary 
of about two chapters of the same book. The purpose is to 
show to the scholars that these Sutras are very old, and that 
the autorship of these can be ascribed to Kapila. 
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^ 4 ^ K.>iipvins that the Sutras were compos- 

The grounds for believing tuuu ^ 

ed after the 14th centuiy aie ® ^ £ Nyaya and Vai- 

1 ThPse Sutras contain the names oi i j j 

1. These bu Bauddhas are refuted in 

^esika. The views of Jamas anu 

them. _ VaPic^nati Sayana and others have 

2. ^aiikaracarya, Vacaspati, . 

not quoted the Sutras in agrees with that of 

9 tTip ponstruetion of the Sutias agit>co _ 

3. ™ "^f^^^ntras could not be composed in the 

tain the ‘ ite Jainas, and tetter that 

^'™Mt° ™mvTheeh quoted in the philosophic Utera- 

they might not have neen q_ Kankas 

ture of India, for a very Mg ^ . 

niajbefou and the Karikas may agree to a 

atructionofth ^ i 

® mote the tot learned man could not be the author o 

said to he xnc ms „ luti . rlpprvei- then we find 

:hdUr;t;ve"heeevW hooka that, uo body hut 

Kapila can be the author of the Sutias. ^ 

We shall examine these statements one by one : ^ 

1. To consider the tot argument 

„nst go a little deeper into the Stoas. fn --ete e- 
rnation of the construction and sense of the Sutias, «e 
1 1. “ qadadhyayi ” (Sutras in six chapters) oon- 
ftos som^srtos ‘he authorship of which can by no means 
brascribed to Kapila. These were interpolated aftei 
wards hy certain learned men for certain reasons. 
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It is quite clear that the first portion of these interpo- 
lated Sutras is chapter I, Sutras 20 to 54. Our grounds for 
considering them as interpolated ones may be briefly 
mentionedasfollows:— 

In the Sutras 7 to 18 the causes of bondage of soul 
hare been told and then refuted. Final goal, as mentioned 
in the beginning of the book, is the release of the soul, 
which is not possible if the soul is not bound before that. 
It is, therefore, necessary to tell the causes of bondage of 
the ever free soul. All of the causes mentioned in the 
Sutras 7 to 18 are those of the “ purvapaksa ” ( ), 

the author, therefore, goes on refuting them side by side. 
In the 19th Sutra the author mentions his own view. The 
wording of the ^utra is as 
“ir 

The meaning is quite clear ; that is, ‘the bondage 
of the ever free spirit is not possible without contact 
with the matter.’ The words ‘ of the Sutra 

are specially w'orth considering. Here the first 

“ tat” ( means ‘bondage’ and the second ‘tat’ ( 
means ‘ matter’ . There is no difference of opinion bet- 
ween the commentators upon this point, when we have 
known that the bondage is brought about only by 
coming in contact of the spirit with the matter, then na- 
turally, the question ‘How is the ever free spirit entangled 
in matter’ suggests itself, ffow the very Sutra which may 
contain the answer 1 o this question, should, according to 
the construction and sense, immediatelly follow this Sutra. 
Such a Sutra nowadays is the 55th. It reads as : — 

: , This clearly means that the contact with or entangle- 

nient in matter is brought by ‘ aviveka ’ igno- 
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ranee) . The words, of the 19th Sutra and 

of the SSth Sutra say expressly that the latter 
should follow the former instantaneously, without any 
interval. The sentence can be complete in sense, only if, 
these are placed in this very order and none else. The 
Sutras 20 to 54, therefore, are later interpolations. 

These very Sutras contain the name of Taisesika and the 
refutation of the views of the Jainas and the Bauddhas. 
Had ail these Sutras been composed by the same author, it 
would not have been possible that he might have told the 
‘purvapaksa’ first, then after telling his own view, might he 
have again mentioned the causes of bondage in the form of 
‘purTOpaksa’. At the same time we find that from the 
20th Sutra onwards, in the beginning the causes of bondage 
are being mentioned in the form of ‘purvapaksa', but as 
we proceed further we find that the author forgets to men- 
tion the causes of bondage of soul, and is entangled in 
refuting the views of the Jainas and the Bauddhas. AO this 
is quite irrelevant. 

At the same time the sense of the last three Sutras of 
this section (52, 53, 54) is a repetition of the Sutras 15 
audio. Not only the sense but the words as well are 
practically the same. One and the same author cannot, 
after writing a thing, himself forget it so soon. Repeti- 
tion, therefore, is not possible. It is even more so, when 
the thing repeated, has got no connection with the subject- 
matter. 

The time, when these Sutras were interpolated is made 
clear, by the occurrence of the word ‘Srughna’ and 
‘Pataliputra’ mentioned in a Sutra of this section. It is only 
possible, if both these cities had been well known, It is 


proved by history that this was the case from 400 B. C. to 
500 A. D. So possibly these Sutras could be interpolated 
at that time. 

There are some other small sections of interpolations, 
which shall be left out in this small paper. The attention 
is drawn only towards a sufidciently big interpolation. 
This occurs in the 5th chapter. Int the Sutras preceding 
this interpolotion the forms- of release have been mentioned 
and then refuted. This portion, preceding the interpola” 
tion, covers the Sutras 74- to 83 ; but in this portion! 
the Sutras 79 and 80 are interpolated ones. .Neither 
does their construction agree with the preceding and the 
following Sutras, nor is there any need of these for complet- 
ing the sense. The Sutras which containi the refutation 
of the forms of release in ‘purvapaksa’ run as follows : — 

1 tc# i #fNrs3' 

This construction makes it clear that the Sutras 79 
and 80 are interpolated ones. The Sutra 79 is a re- 
petition in sense of the Sutra 78. The sense of the Sutra 
80 is clearly seen in the extra 83. The Sutra 80 seems 
altogether to be a colloquial proverb. This is a well known 
proverb, that .’ — 

‘ Combination must result in decomposition, and death 
is the end of life’. , Some so called gentleman has put this 
also as a Sutra. 

Now, t his is clear, that in the Sutras 74 to 83 different 
form!? of release bftve been mentioned^ and refuted* 
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Whatever according to Sankhya should be the real form 
of release as ^siddhantapaksa’, is not shown just after these 
Sutras. Now according to I he construction of the Sutras 
either some other ‘purva paksa ’ should be shown or the 
right form of release should be mentioned as the ‘siddhanta- 
paksa’, after the Sutra 83. Without giving the ‘ sid- 
dhanta-paksa' the subject can in no way be considered 
to be complete. . Therefore the Sutras which may mention 
the right form of release must immediately follow the Sutra 
83. Those Siitras are from 116 to 119- The Sutra 
V; 102 contradicts this ‘siddhanta’. The Siitras 84 to 115 
are therefore interpolated ones. ' 

These very Sutras contain many repetitions. Many 
of them are against the Sankhya principles. These very 
Sutras include such Sutras as have been mentioned as con- 
taining the refutation of the six and sixteen categories of 
Vaisesika and Nyaya by name; and the refutation of many 
other Nyaya principles by name. But when we come to 
understand it clearly that the construction does not tolerate 
anything at all between the Sutras 83 and 116 ; it be- 
comes clear that the Sutras 84 to 115 >are not the work 
of Kapila. Max Muller’s words, therefore, have no mean- 
ing at all. . 

These two big interpolations are such as contain such 
Sutras, or such words, due, to which the modern scholars 
think themselves bold enough t > say that the Sankhya Sutras 
are a work of recent times. 

Now the sense and the eonstruetion make it clear that 
some of the Sutras are not the work of Kapila. As far ag 
these Sutras are concerned we quite agree with the modern 
scholars, when they say that Kapila cannot be the author 
Qf these. But their argument cannot go any further, 
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With this argument that, as some Sutras contain the names 
of Nyaya aud Vaisesika, arid they mention the Jainas and the 
Bauddhas in some form or other, therefore the whole work 
is a recent one, and that it is not the work of Kapila ; their 
statement contains ‘ativyapti dosa.’ Their argument ap- 
plies to a part of the work and does not extend to the 
whole ; while they, by examining a few Sutras, without 
going deep into the construction say that the whole book 
is not the work of Kapila, that is, they make an assertion 
which cannot be true, when we think a little deeper on the 
basis of the sense and the construction, so their first argu- 
ment falls to the ground like a building, the foundation of 
which has been laid on sand. 

2. The second argument which is advanced, is that 
^ahkaracarya, Vacaspati, Sayana and others have not 
quoted the Sutras anywhere in their works ; while the 
Karikas’ are found quoted there, the Sutras have, therefore 
been composed after the time of the above scholars. 

But this argument is proved to be quite baseless when 
we see the Sutras quoted in the works which are admitted 
on all hands to be older than these scholars. Some of them 
are even older than the ‘Karikas. According to modern 
scholars the date of the ‘Karikas’ is >'4th century A. D.' We 
shall here show the quotations of the -Sutras in the works 
written before this date. 

(a) Vatsyayana, the commentator of Kyaya Sfltras of 
Gautama, while showing the Sankhya principle of ‘satkarya- 
vada ’ (the existence of effect in the cause), and comment- 
ing upon the Sutra ,IV. 28, has quoted the first Sutra of 
that part of Sankhya, as an argument. The sutra runs 
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; This very Sutra has been quoted again in the introduc- 
tion of the Nyaya Sutra IV. 1'50, where the word ‘iti’ (ira), 
the sign of direct quotation is also present. In the ‘Karika’ 
this sense is given by the words ‘sqKismfqus’ but Vatsyayana 
has quoted the words of the Sutra and not those of the 
tlCarika’. 

(&) Again commenting upon the Sutra V. 2-26 of Nyaya 
sqp*!.’ (there is one cause of this ‘vyakta’). affirming 
this as the principle of Saiikhya, Vatsyayana for proving 
this affirmation, has given the argument ; then after 

refuting this argument himself, for completing his argu- 
ment, he gives another argument Both of these 

Sutras in this very form are the Sahkhya Sutras T. 130 and 
1. 131. In the Sankhya also they have been given to prove 
this very thing. Although both of these arguments have 
been given in the ‘Karikas’ as well, and in these very words 
but it is an admitted fact that the ‘Karikas’ did not exist 
in the time of Vatsyayana. He, therefore, could take 
them only from the Sutras, 

We advance another reason, why the commentator 
could not take these arguments from the Karikas. The 
Karika 15 contains this argument in the form 
Here the word has been used to make the argument 

clear. Had the commentator picked up this argument 
from this place, he must have placed the same word 
but he has placed the word ‘tcrotfrui’ instead. This makes 
it clear that Vatsyayana has taken this argument from the 
Sutras, and to complete the sense he has added the word 
himself. 

(c) In his commentary on the Brahma Sutra IV, 1'28 
^ahkaracarya has written about Sahkhya principles;— 

I” 
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It seems from tMs that Devala accepted the Sahkhya 
principles- Ho complete book of Devala is found at this 
time. While commenting upon the 109th verse of the 
‘prayaseitta" chapter of Yajnavalkya smrti, in the Aprarka 
commentary, Apraditya, whose date is admitted to be the 
11th century A.D, q^uotes the much older smrti author 
Devala. It seems from his words that he must have seen 
Devala ’s book. After writing the words fso says 

Devala), Devala ^s book which he quotes runs as follows:— 

TOrrarw Jiwifur% ^ era 

5ip%: \ ■••"trau I "“■'w 1 5raf jiirr: t 1 5wrarn% 1 

f^fra4 Italic I 1 5r<t'f'3Kr 1 ?r?tf|;<gnfur%«rr i 

gf^^r V i s^r?raLl # jp^: I 

?rdf s^u: I rai|fuu?qrarisfn^fw ^ cpint^rar f^lrar i... 

By seeing this we come to know that in Devala ’s time 
there existed detailed and voluminous works on Sankhya, 
which he has summarised and given the chief points of the 
Sankhya principles. It appears clearly from the summary 
that he has tried to give these principles in the words of 
the original book. It contains some Sutras of 'Tattva- 
samasa' and some of ^Sarikhya sadadhyayi’ ,(six chapters), 
quoted verbatim. The Sutras which have been quoted from 
Tattva-samasarunns'foUows:— 

<?l5u ftqqu; I cuqemuXq 

(r) „ n 

r „ „ 

The following Sutras differ by a word or two from the 
Tattva-samasa 

0) 1 » I 5f^ spjjr? I 
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( TO ’C® “ i i 

The following Sutras agree word for word with some 
Sutras of Sadadhyayi : — 

(ijl I gfo I I I 

. (5^) gt» 3 i u I 

( 3 ;M^ggr | gfo ^ {voJ 

. In the Tattva-samasa the words which are given to 
express this sense, differ as:— 

(3) I 

(’^) !mr i 

(^) 3is>?r rafe: 1 

In this Way the adjecctive and the object qualified have 
changed jdaces here. This makes it clear that Devala must 
have taken these Sutras from the Sadadhyayi. 

The following Sutras agree with the Sutras of Sadadh- 
yayi with the difference of a word or two : — 

i* Safikhya Devala 

' ('») TO eto 1 , 

(’i) i 

' • W?|Ri?#?iTOi5(Ti%, ■Wf?RifTOTOt<#5«nftr % , : 

33fWfkrj5[4, CITOI^: 

?^ppf5r i eto iK-i' ■ 

In addition to the above there are some sentences in 
Devala ’s book which agree both with the Karikas and the 
Sadadhyayi with a very little difference. They ea.n be 
called similar in sense only. But even those could not be 
taken by Devala from the Karikas. To prove this state- 
ment we give only two arguments here : ~ 
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1. In Karika 71 Isvara Krsna says that he has 
got this ‘Sasti^aiitra' by many teaeher-and-taught- 
traditions, after Asuri and Pancasikha. The commentator 
Mathara has cleared to some extent that tradition, in his 
commentary upon this Kari<-,a.„ A line of his commentary 
is quoted below : — . 



snHJj; I’' 


Prom these words of Mathara, it cannot be said that 
Isvara Krsna ’s time wms just after Devala. But. it is a 
decided fact that Devala is much older .than Isvara 
Krsna. . , . . _ 

2. There is another very strong argument in favour 
of the statement that Devala is a . very old author. . At 
many places the name of Devala is mentioned in the list 
of Sankhya teachers in the Mahabharata. According to the 
western scholars the date of the completion of theMahabharat 
is 2nd century B. C. Devala, therefore, cannot be brought 
to this side of 200 B. 0. Isvara Krisna is believed to be an 
author of the 4th century A. D. So it is proved that Devala 
is much older than Isvara Krsna. Por Devala, therefore, 
it was impossible to quote Isvara Krsiia. 

These quotations from Devala ’s book make it clear 
that Devala gave a summary of the Sankhya principles by 
placing , before him, and following closely th^ Santhya- 
sadadhyayi and the Tattva-samasa, which is only a list of 
contents of the former. ; v . l,s 


(d) Patanjali says in his great commentary on 
Panini;— ' ' ■ ■ ’ ' ■ ' i'. ; ' ■ 
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Here, clearly, six causes, of not being seen or known 
of an existing object, have been told. Kaiyyata in Ms 
commentary on the Mahabhasya, in the introduction to these 
lines writes as follows i — 

It is clear from these quotations that Patanjali* has 
taken these causes from some other place, and then stated 
here. That place cannot be the 7th Karika of Is vara 
Krsna ; because this fact is historically well established that 
Patanjali lived long before Is vara Krsna. Then where- 
from could he take these causes, is a question worth 
considering. As far as our knowle lge goes, these causes 
are found at no other place than the Sankhya Sutras I. 108, 
and 109 may be compared. 

In this connection there is another very important 
thing which comes before us. In the Sutras only five causes 
of ‘anupalabdhih’ (an object not being seen or known) 
are mentioned. Patanjali has changed one of them and 
added one more, and mentioned six ; but in the Karikas 
the number has gone up to eight. This order of number 
seems us to have an effect upon their order of dates. It 
seems to be certain that Sankhya Siitra, which mentions only 
five causes, is the oldest ; Patanjali, and Isvara Krsna have 
copied from that very place afterwards. 

Kaiyyata has written the following line before the 
above introduction 

This line seems to have been written on the basis of 
the following Sankhya Sutras .'-r- . , 
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A praiiEsaiia named Bhagavadajjukiyain was pub"’ 
lished in the year 1925. The editor of the work ascribes, 
it to a date not later than the 7th century A, D. T. B. 
C%intamani, also, in his article in the Journal of Oriental 
Research (April 1928) ascribes it to the same period. He 
says, that the play is mentioned in an inscription of 
the 7th century A. D. 

This play contains certain Sutras of the Tattvasamasa. 
In the printed book the reading which may be compared 
with the Tattvasamasa, is as follows ; — 

1 I 

frrrosfRf:— S«!JT| i (wti apra:, 

yiOT w«ro:i 5JIOT, 'w I 

3c*HT§ sg l (^4 ^ surtcji ■ 3‘?bh) \ 

qn3i3t^j— tjsr:, ;r i 

^ ?f55r w??!? iigf <ir ?ii^5Rr 

It may be compared with the Tattvasamasa in the follow- 
ing way : — 

Bhagavadajjukiyara. Tattvasamasa. 

?{# apPB I ^ 

I I „ ^ 

3iR»n| W* » V 

q3=^^CT^:! . qs^ ^rniHfs „ 

Only there is purusah (^s) in the Tattvasamasa 
and Atma (stiot) in the Bhagavada jjuMyam. The mamh 
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(**^{ ) is missing altogetlier, the rest of the reading is just 
the same iit both the works. ; 


T. R; Chintaraani in his article referred to above, gives 
the reading ‘pancavayavah’ instead of pahca vayavali 

(qjf in the BHagavadaj jukiyam and Tattvasamasa both. 
He has given the reading prati-sahcarah, and has omitted it 
altogether while giving the Tattvasamasa Siitras. He 
se'ems to have been misled by some misprint, or in some 
o&ier way. The word wjw: itas got no sense here in 
Sahkhya, and in the printed book Tattvasamasa, the Sutra 
exists as ‘ ‘siRW?::’ ! (Sancarah pratisaacarah). 


It is, therefore, clear that the source of this reading 
of Bhagavadaj jukiyam is the Tattvasamasa. 

(/) The following may also be compared 
1. Susruta Samhita, ^arlrasthana I, 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 
arid 10 with Sankhya Sutra I, 61. IF, 26; III, 59; I, 1 -6 and 
with Tattvasamasa Sutra 1 and 2. . 

(2) Ahirbudhnya Sain hi ta Sahkhya. 

■ IV, -16-81; . • I, 61.. . 


11,25 . .V „ ^ L 12-14 

„ . XTIJ,25 , „ 111,13 

XIIT,9 „ 1,1 

(a) Mahabharata XII, 228, 8 „ III, 17 

„ XII, 45, 54- ,, III, 9 

(4) Bhagvadgita XIV, 6-9 „ 1, 127 

„ XIV, 18 ■ „ 111,48-50 

„ XIIT, 34 „ III; 65 


Argument ex-nihilo is not a proof of the absence of a 
certain book^at any time. There can be hundred and one 
reasons for ‘the absence of certain quotations in certain 
books. But on the oth^r hand the prnsenee of the quot?}- 
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tions of a certain book in a certain other bbok is a positve 
proof of the presence of that ■ bob’c during the time when 
those books were written. • ^ 

By showing the quotations of the. SShkhya Sutras in- the 
works like Devala Smrti and others older than ^ahkaraearya" 
and ITvarakrsna, we have proved beyond all :doubt that the 
Sankhya Sutras are niuch older than the Karikas., . 

(Ill) The third statement of our opponents is that the- 
construction of the Sutras agrees with that of the Karikas,, 
and as it was not possible to compose the Sutras in the form 
of verses so somebody composed them on the basis . of the 
Karikas. Now when the second statement has been refuted, 
this argument becomes a ridiculous one. The position of this 
statement is just like a building, the foundation of wbicl\ 
has been removed. Just as that building falls to the 
ground at once, in the same way this argument cannot 
stand any longer. Although it is so, even then we shall 
examine the argument advanced; by the scholars "to prove 
this ' statement. Their strongest argument is that- mariy‘ 
Sutras are metrical in construction, it is natural thht th e 
construction of the Karikas may be vefse-like,‘ but there is 
po possibility of the Sutras being in the form of vOrse. 
Naturally, therefore, it is sugg^ed* to the mind that ..this 
werse-Tlike con^TUction can come only from the Karikas. ^ :. ;!.■ 

- O'n^h^arihgthi^ argument- one ' think's that there -might 
be a good many Sutra in the metrical construction, hut" 
when we iaice up the book and see them we find that in a 
vvork of abOut 550 Sdtfas, there ate only three such Sutrk's, 
the constraetioh of which ' is- verse’-Hke. Those Butras tua^ 
as' folio wsi^-' ‘ '-i' j ^ 


( 2 ) 

(3) Ui ®BI®^«-i 

Out of these the first two Sutras possess variants 
according to which they are not verse-like at all. The read- 
ing of the first Siitra is as follows rawq; ’ ’ 

This Sutra does not contain the word avyapl The 
older commentator Animddha has given this -very read- 
ing, and he has not commented upon the word avyapi 
The reading of the second Sutra is as follows : — 

The first thing is that the Karika contains STf^ 
the masculine reading. The other thing is that the 
old manuscript with us does not contain the verb ‘ pravar- 
ttate’(a^)- 

Now there is only one Sutra left, the construction of 
which is verse-like. This third Sutra is the half of Arya 
metre, but the words of this Sutra are such that if their 
order is changed, then it becomes the half of another 
metre, as: — 

This is half of the anushtup metre. We, therefore, 
can safely a^ert that the author might not have composed 
this Sutra with the set purpose of making it metrical, but 
the words might have been placed by chance in such a way 
that the construction became metrical. , 

In such a condition if the construction of only one 
Sutra, out of about 500 Sutras is metrical, and even if it is 
takenJor granted for the sake of argument, that the con- 
struction of all the three Sutras is metrical, even then it 
cannot be said that the Sutras were composed on the basis 
of the Elarikas. 


The presence of many Sutras -in the metrical form in 
many Sutra works about which none can claim that they, 
have been written on the basis of some work in verses, 
supports our view. Some of them are quoted below. 

H. I V Ilk, I 

—?>>..■ ..S _f»., , 

'fi'WwT ^arafstr cwr | 

^ 51%? 5^ II 

35nf^#r: I, 3, — vsii 

In the presence of these Sutras then it shall become 
necessary to believe that all these works are based on some 
metrical works. This position is clearly absurd; and our 
opponents a'so agree with us on this point. Why then 
should w'e accept the view that the Sahkhya Sutras are 
based upon the Karikas, only because the construction of a 
Sutra or two is metrical ? 

It is therefore proved beyond doubt that the Sutras 
have not been based on the Karikas, Why then do the 
order of the subject matter and that of the construction 
agree wholly in spite of the fact that the Sutras have not 
been derived from the Karikas we shall te'l presently. 

The three arguments advanced to prove that the Sutras 
were composed at a recent date have been fully examined. 
Now it becomes clear that the Sahkhya Sutras are very old, 
older than even the Mahabharata, as it has been proved 
.above. 

KAHLA THE AUTHOR OF THE SAi5 KHYA SUTRAS. 

Now even if it has been proved that the Sacladbyayi is 
j a very old work, even then one thing more deserves con- 
sideration, “Did Kapila 'write any book or not, if he 
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did, then what wa^ iti” “ If he wrote aiiyhook then can 
it he Sadadhyayi or not?” 

We have discussed these problems in detail in our 
book. The sum and substance of that discussion is that 
Kapila wrote a book upon Sankhya. The name of that 
book is SastH antra. We have got sufficient evidence from 
the Jain literature and 'V'edic philosophic literature, that 
there is a book of Kapila on Sankhya, Sa sdtantra by name. 
Some of such quotations are given below: — 

(1) In the first chapter of Jain book Kalpasutra, which 
has been translated into English by Rev. J. Stenewsan, 
D.T)., while writing the life of Mahavira Swami, and 
mentioning the names of books in which the Swami would 
be well versed, the author writes a sentence:— 

While commenting upon this sentence Yhsovijaya 
writes U5r This clearly means 

that according to the commentator, who understands the 
sense of the Kalpasutra, there was a work Sa.jtitantra by 
name, the author of which was Kapila ; in the , time of 
Mahavira,.' y • 

■‘w mk i srff mi 

isiiruto: 5Ti»Tra?f 



- Anuyogadwara Sutra; 41. 

This Sutra contains the names of certain Vedic books. 
It says that these works were composed by foolish; false 
and noil-sense people. Here there is a word (#inTcfq;) between 
( and ( certain modern scholars have been 

led astray. They think, that, is a different work and 

?rr%Rr a different one.But when we think deeply upon all the 
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words of the Sft i ra, : then , we eome to another conclusion. 
It seems that the author has not eared about the oi*der 
while naming the books. The reason might be that either he 
might have heard only about the books and might not have 
got sufficient knowledge about them, or even if he possessed 
knowledge, he might not have purposely eared about order. 
First of all he mentions, the Ramayana and Bharata. 
Proceeding further there is a word which means 

Kanaka Saptati or Bvarna Saptati which is the 
name of a well known (work Sankhya Saptati) of Isvarak- 
rsna. This is a fact which is proved by the Chinese tradi- 
tion. Keith also agrees v^th lis upon this point in his book 
Sankhya System. Then the name of Vaisesika is given. 
Then after some interval comes the name of Mathara, 
which is only a commentary of Sankhya Saptati. Will the 
modern scholars who think “Kavilam ” and “Satthiyan- 
tam ” as two different works onlj because they are written 
with an interval of a word, say that Kanaka Saptati and 
Mathara are different works? It therefore seems that the 
author has not paid any attention towards the order. 


We think also,, that the word (#nRe) should be 
placed just after the word ( p:eiw ), In this way 
it becomes clear that Yaisesika, Buddhasasana, Lokayatam, 
and Kapilasastitantra are different works. There is an- 
other thing, that the word Kfivilam ’’ can only be an ad- 
jective, the word which is qualified by it must be found 
there, and if the' word '‘Satthiyantam ” is not connected 
with it, then the sense does not become clear. 


(.0 

j’’ Brahma Sutra commentary of Bhaskara II, 1, 1, 
These words of Bhaskara make it clear that Sastitantra 


^aS' written.- by Kapila, ^The .word (^rifRT) ^khya 


makes this fact still more clearer, * that the name of the 
book written by Kapila is Sastitaiitra. 

(4) In the 12th Chap, of Ahirbudhnya Samhita, the 
most authoritative book of the Pahcaratra sect, is written 
as follows : — 

VR ef'^ erfT iJirgst: I 
$ir§e Ifd Jn!5% I eweej ih^'l 

Here also it is clear that the name of the book the 
author of which was Kapila is Sastitantra. 

Some scholars think that the author of Sastitantra is 
Varsaganya. There this idea has got the following 
basis 

Maharsi V edavy asa, while commenting on Y ogasu tra, 
Kaivalyapada,Sutral3writesasfonows: — 

pjHi 'TOT 1 

sid erirm li” 

In the introduction to this Vacaspati writes : — 



It appears from this, that Vacaspati Misra thinks 
this Karika to be of Sastitantra. While commenting upon 
Brahma Sutra II, I. 3, Sankara’s commentary, in his 
Bbamati, he writes about this very verse : — 

■‘sRT ^ OT TfmiTj;, f' 

Then he quotes this very verse. Here it appears that 
Vacaspati thinks Sastitantra to be the werk of Varsa- 
ganya. 

To prove the statement, that Sastitantra is the work 
of Varsagapya, we have seen no other quotation tliau 
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this. One thing worth noticing here, that, Vaeaspati 
has written Varsaganya as and not an 

author of any work upon Sankhya. On Studying the 
Philosophic literature one thing suggests itself clearly to 
the mind that §astitantra can be a book of Sankhya and 
not of Yoga. This fact is clear from the above mentioned 
quotations. It seems that this verse must be from Varsa- 
ganya, who might have written a certain book upon Yoga. 
We have not seen this book quoted in any work -upon 
Sankhya. It is quoted in Yoga ^astra only. In Vedanta 
also it has been quoted upon the Sutra II, 1 , 3 which 
runs as follows 

#i: t” 

It is therefore clear that the V§rsaganya is a commen- 
tator on Yoga arid not on Satikhya. Wacaspati, while com- 
menting upon Yoga Sutra writes : — 



It appears that Vacaspati is pointing towards Sastitan- 
tra ^astra and not the book named Sastitantra. This 
kind of mention by name of the teacher of the work is 
very common iti ancient literature. In this small summary 
we shall give only one instance 

Bhattotpala, in his commentary upon Brhatsamhita, 
quotes the Karikas 22 to 30 of Isvarakrsna. ' Before 
quoting them he writes:— i” It is a fact 
admitted and established beyond dou'it that these Karikas 
were composed by Isvarkrsna and not by Kapilacarya ; 
but with the idea of showing his principle, he gires 
the name of the founder of the Sankhya. Just inthkt 
very way we should understand the writing of Vacaspati, 
other examples shall be found in our book. 

(5) The following ig^uotatioris froni ^ ^.©4 
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iVaeaspati also show that Kapila was the author of Sas- 
'Ttiiante . 

" ^arikar Bhasya, II, 1, 1. 

Then follows the Bhamati commentary upon it 
“ei?5?rt ^ c%ni2JT JR^rr; ur 'Tcufwr 

sniltui T’ 

This makes clear that a book Tantra by name was 
written by Kapila, the first learned man. This Tantra 
cannot be anything else than the Sastitantra, The word 
Akhya makes it more clear and certain that it is the name 
of the book which was written by Kapila. 

(6) It seems that Pahcasikha as well has used the 
word Tantra for Sasd-tantra in a Sutra of his. 

'3irf^i^5RL f^raiTfJTrJr ar?# 

I’’ 

.\n example from Vyakarna Mahabhasya, where it is 
said that a part of the name also denotes the name, makes 
it more clear : — 

i” 

Having considered all these points we can surely say 
that Sastitantra cannot be the work of Yarsaganya. There- 
fore the acceptance, of the view that Varsaganya was the 
author of Sastitantra, by Balarama Udasina, while comment- 
ing upon Yoga JY, 13 on the basis of Yacaspati’s writing, 
and on the, same basis, the acceptance of the same view by 
Keith in his book Saiikhya system page 62, is misleading. 

A commentary upon Sahkhya-tattvakaumudi is print- 
ed by the name of Balarama Udasina. The last portion 
„.-.of that, book is written 'by , ,,EamaYatara. The comraenta- 



tor accepts PancasikMearya’ as ■ tie author of Sastilantra i 
in the last portion of that bhofe. Keith also after telling 1 
it to be based upon the Chinese tradition, -^has refuted it. - 
Really this theory is altogether baseless. . . . ;• 

Sastitantra is the work of Kapila. In support of 
this theory we have got very strong evidence. It makes 
the thing clear beyond alldoubt. After knowing that fact 
there remains no loophol e for an y doubt or hesitation in < 
agreeing with us upon the point. Isvarakrsna, the author 
of the Karikas, admits this himself that his Karika-work 
is a summary of Sastitantra. The link of teachers which 
he has told and through which the Sasd-tantra has reached 
him, inakes it clear that Sasd-tantra can be a work of 
Kapila and of no other man. Isvarakrsna writes in’ 
Karila 69 : — ' 

‘ Secret and salvatiomgiving (advantageous to purusa): 
knowledge has been well told by the great sage Kapila.’’ 
Then in his 70th Karika he says 

3frgf<# ^ ^ ^ ,, 

“This very sacred and . leading (knowledge) was very 
kindly given to Asuri by the hluni Kapila. Asuri further' 
gave it to Panca&kha, who in turn spread that knowledge ip' 
different ways).” lihe word (^l^fcHi;) of this verse has been 
translated by the commentator Mathara as ‘^0 
that is he gave it to many pupils or preached it. Perhaps by the 
wo]jds(^ 9f?r fUcif^>l)some scholars might have been led to 
thinh that Tantra or Sasd-tantra is the work of Pancasikha 
but their idea is altiogether meaningless; beca.use in; the 
first place the word ( f^) cannot in any way be proved tp 


mean that it was written ; the second thing is that Pancas^ 
kha himself has written in his book that Tantra or Sasti- 
tantra was given to Asuri by the great sage Ivapila in the Su- 
tra already quoted above. This much traditional link makes 
it clear that the very same book of sacred and salvation* 
giving knowledge which was written by ^apila was given 
by him to Asuri who further' taught it to PancU' ikha who 
in turn preached it zealously by teaching and writing com- 
mentary etc. Isvarakrsna writes further in 71st Karika;— 

%epp#r^: i 
ewiRifiiw 1^^^ li” 

After this Isvarakrsna of Arya wisdom after under- 
standing tl.e principle fully summarised into Arya metre 
the Tantra which he got by a tradition of teacher-and- 
taught. In this Karika the word( ) which is the object 
of( Ms the antecedent of (tantram). It is, therefore, 
that the commentator Mathara has translated this word as 
Sasth tantram. 

There is another thing here worth paying heed to 
for those scholars who say that Varsaganya is the author 
of Sasti-tantra. Had Sasti-tautra boon , the work of Var- 
saganya then Isvarakrsna must have mentioned his name 
somewhere in his Karikas. It is as an impossibility that an 
author whose book is being summarised may not be men- 
tioned at all, and the names of others might be mentioned^ 
Had Isvarakrsna thought , that Sasd-tantra is the work of 
Varsaganya, he must have mentioned the fact. At the 
same time the strange thing is that the commentator Mathara 
has not given the name of Varsaganya in the link of teachers 
and taught while commenting upon the word ssisya* 
paramparaya. He has written as follows;- 


sr«^ I ^ qfeg5=5fJnqrRt ’’ 

Had Sasti-tantra been the work of V arsaganya, then is it 
a fact that all these people were so thankless as not even to 
mention his name ? Or, is it a fact that they did not know 
even this much history that things which happened at an 
interval some years before their time, and the things which 
they could know very easily, they forgot, and did not write 
anything about them at all and left everything for us to 
decide*? No, it cannot be so. The actual fact is that 
Sasd-tantra can in no way be the work of Varsaganya. 
Isvarakrsna proceeds further and writes 



“The subjects which have been dealt with in the Saptati 
(a book of 70 Karikas) all of them belong to Sasd-tantra, 
but the explanatory tales and the views of the opponents 
have been left out.” Isvarakrsna has made it clear beyond 
doubt that he is summarising the Sasd-tantra. The 
substance of the whole discussion from the 69th Karika to 
this place is as follows 

(1) Kapila composed the Tantra and taught it to 
Asuri. 

(2) Asuri taught the very Tantra to Pancasikha. 

(3) Pancasikha preached and spread it in different 
ways. 

(4) The same Tantra reached Isvarakrsna by a link 
of teachers and taught which ran as Bhargava 
Uluka, Valmiki, Harita, and Devala, etc. 

(5) After understanding its principles well Isvarak- 
rsna summarised it through Arya metre, 
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(6) Therefore the subjects which are dealt with in 
the Saptati belong to the Sasti-tantra. 

(7) The explanatory stories and the views of oppo- 
nents have been left out. 

This much description of the Karitas leads us to a 
final conclusion that Sasti-tantra is the work of Kapila. 
It cannot be that of Paneasikha, Varsaganya or any other 
man of the past or the present age. 

This description makes clear the order of the contents 
and the order of the construction of the Sasti-tantra. We 
can know very well the book which has been summarised by 
Isvarakrsna. We think that Sasti-tantra is the Sankhya 
Sadadhayi and no other book. The subject matter of the 
68 verses of Isvarakrsna is that which has come in the 
first three chapters of Satikhya Sadadhayi. It is a 
wonderful fact that the order in' which the different sub- 
jects have been dealt with in the two works agree fully. 
The resemblance does not finish at the order alone, but it 
goes still further. Just as anybody who begins to sum- 
marise a book does exactly in the same way isvarakrsna 
has done. Somewhere he has composed a verse from one 
Sutra and at some places even from more. At some places 
he has left out five six, eight or even ten Sutras. He has 
tried to place the words of the Sutras in the Karikas as far 
as possible. It is clear that tbe subject matter of the first 
twenty Karikas has been taken from the 1st Chapter of 
Sadadhyayi, and that of the Karikas from 21 to 37 has 
been taken from Chapter 2, and that of the 38 to 68 
from Chapter 3. To make it clear the Karikas agree with 
the Sutras in order^ we give below a few instances 
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Karika 68 has been derived from III, 84. ' 


„ 67 

J? 

99 

III, 82, 83 

■ » 64 

9? 

; ■ ,99 

III, 75 

» 63 

9’ 

99 

111,73 

„ 62 

99 

99 

III, 71, 72 

61 

99 


III, 70 

and so on the whole 

order of the 

Karikas and the 

Sutras agree. For a comparison our book may be consulted. 

After writing 

that 

he has taken the whole subject 


matter from the Sasti- tantra, Isvarakrsna says that he 
has left out the explanatory tales and the views of the 
opponents. Both of these things follow just in order. 
The tales are in IV Chapter and the views of the oppo- 
nents are in V Chapter of the Sadadhyayi. This also 
makes clear that Isvarakrsna has summarised this very 
book. 

As the name of the book which has been summarised 
by Isvarakrsna is Sasdtantra, and Sastitantra is the 
work of Kapila, therefore, the old name for ^adadhyayi 
is Sastitantra and for no other book. Now there is no loop- 
hole for doubt regarding these facts. : 

We have seen only one quotation by the name of 
Sasd-tafttra up to this time. That is found in exactly the 
same form in the commentary of Mathara on the Karikas 
and the Gaudapada’s commentary. Commenting upon the 
17th Karika Mathara writes:— 

a«rR i’’ 

Gaudapada writes:— 

t” 

The basis of this quotation quoted -by the name 
of Sasd-tantra is found nearly in the same words in the 
Sadadhyajp-i. 
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This thing becomes very clear when we see the introduc- 
tion of A niruddha in his commentary on this Sutra. 
He writes:— 


^ JITO 




The order of the construction of this introduction and 
of the above quotation quoted by the name of Sasti-tantra 
agrees fully. Just as Aniruddha has written this line by 
taking the sense of this Sutra, similarly it seems that 
Graudapada aud Mathara also have written this line by 
depending upon the sense of this very Sutra. In the 
ancient literature we see at many places that some teachers 
(Acaryas) write the sense of another teacher and his work 
and write it by his name. 

The quotation also leads us to the conclusion that 
S asd-tantra is the name of Sadadhyayi. 


The agruments advanced to prove that the Sarikhya 
Sutras are a recent work and that they are not the work 
of Kapila are briefly that in the Sutras the names of Nyaya 
and Vaisesika and the refutation of the views of Jainas, and 
Bauddhas occur, and further that ^ankaracarya, Vacaspati 
Sayana and others have not quoted them, these and such 
other agruments have been examined fully by us. We have 
been able to decide after full discussion that : — 


1. Kapila was the author of a work on Sahkhj^a. 

2. The name of that very book is Sasdtantra. 

3. Sasti-tantra is another name for Sadadhyayi. 

4. Therefore Sadadhyayi is the work of Kapila, 

Kinally I bring my paper to a close with the expecta- 
tion that learned men will think further upon the subject, 
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THE YOGACARA THEORY OF THE 
EXTERNAL WORLD. 

jRahesha Banjan Sharma, M.A., TJniversUy of Dacca. 

Of the available original Sanskrit texts of the Yogacara 
School, the Lahkavatara Sutra, which is believed to be the 
earliest exposition of the Vijnanavada philosophy, lays 
down that the Vijnana or rather the Alayavijnana is the 
only reality and that the external world is non-existent. 
Vijnana when it is under the influence of Avidya, appears 
in the form of the external world of experience. In the 
Mahayana-Sutralankara of Asanga, we find similar 
arguments. There it is said that Avidya works through 
the force of the Vasanas which have no beginning in time 
and as a result of this, the empirical world of name and 
form derives its phenomenal existence. In the Vijnapti- 
matrata-siddhi of Vasubandhu, the same theory is 
advocated. Sthiramati in his commentary on the 
Vijnaptimatrata attempts at the same time to prove that 
the so-called external objects can neither be atoms nor 
conglomerations of atom^. Similar arguments can be found 
in the Tattvasamgraha of Santaraksita. 

Valuable information regarding this theory of the 
Yogacaras can be gathered from other sources also. This 
theory has been elaborately discussed and criticised by the 
non-Buddhist philosophers, especially, the Naiyayikas, the 
Jainas and the Mimamsakas IJdyotakara in his Nyaya- 
yarttika quotes those -arguments of the Vijnanavadins 
by which they try to refute the reality of the external 
world. Vacaspati in the Tatparyatika deals elaborately 
with the question. In the Nyayamafijari of Jayanta, 
these arguments are discussed in detail. Among the Jaina 
philosophers, Samantabhadra, Prabhacandra, Vidyanandin 
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and others quote those arguments and in the , Syadvadaman- 
jari of Mallisena, we find a detailed •^‘ccount of the Yogacara 
position. In Kumarila and Bahkara also these argunaeiits 
are diseussed #nd Vacaspati in the Bhamati explains the 
argiynents of the Vijnana vadins in detail/ 

. Apart from Chinese and Tibetan sources, it may be 
possible with the help of these Sanskrit books to re- 
construct the main Yogacara position regarding the origin 
and nature of the external world. The present paper is an 
attempt towards that direction. Here we shall try to 
collect some of the most important arguments by which the 
Yogacaras support their theory of the voidness of external 
reality against the realists who maintain that there is some 
other reality, namely, matter, existing side by side with the 
Vijnana. ' 

The most important argument preferred by the 
Yogacaras in favour of Vijnanavada is that external objects 
do not exist. Yasubandhu, is said to have begun his work 
to refute two extreme theories j—(l) the theory of the 
Sarvastivadins, who maintain that object (Vijneya) is 
equally existent with the Vijhana, and (2), the theory of 
the Madhyamikas who hold that the Vijiiana has only a 
phenomenal existence like the external objects, ie., it does 
not exist unconditionally. Against the second theory of 
the Madhyamikas, the Yogacaras propounded the theory of 
the: Vijnanavada .and against the theory of the Sarvasti^ 
vadins, they maintained that .objects are not real in the 
sense in which Vi jnana is real. 

The so-called object, says the Vijnanavadin is nothing 
but a modification of the VijnSna." We are accustomed to 

, rVijBttptimatratasiaabi, nevi 's ed. p. 15. ; IJid, p; Ki, ^ 


attribute existence to the soul and the Bharmas which are 
in reality non-existent. This twb-fold presumption (of the 
existence of the atman and the dharmas) takes place in the 
modification of the Vijnana. The atman and the dharmas 
have no objective existence. These are but two names 
attributed to the modification of the Alayavijnana. That 
which appears to lis as the atman or as the dharmas, is the 
Vijnana, and our misconception is due to and is continually 
nourished by the Vasnas that have no beginning in time. 

After enunciating the general result of his philosophical 
enquiry, Vasubandhu now proceeds to give some positive 
arguments in support of his theory. There is no external 
object. The phenomenal world of experience is due to the 
modification of the Vijnana. IsTow, if there is no object, 
the question necessarily arises, how is it possible for the- 
Vijnana to appear in the form of external objects when 
actually there is no object? The external object, therefore, 
must be admitted as a support-condition (alambana- • 
pratyaya) of the origin of the Vijnana in the form of 
objects and as having the capacity of producing a reflex of 
itself.^ Here Vasubandhu’s answer, is that no support-, 
condition is necessary for the Vijnana to take the form of 
external objects. Vijnana, Avidya and Vasana are sufficient 
to explain everything that is to be met with in the world ofi: 
experience. 

The subtle atoms (Paramanu), says Sthiramati, cannot 
be the support of the Vijnana.^ For, the atoms are, by 
definition, suprasensible. So it is not possible • for an 
individual atom to be the support of the Vijnana. Neither 
is it possible for the Vijnana to have for its support the ; 

■a. II I II , 

1/ p. 16., 2.' 'l&ic? p. 16. 
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atoms when they are collected together. In fact, when the 
atoms are in the condition of being collected together, 
they have not any difference in their being in comparison 
with the condition of their not being collected together. 
That is to say, these atoms cannot have any modification 
in their being when they are collected together. Moreover, 
a conglomeration of some suprasensible atoms must neces- 
sarily be suprasensible. Hence, neither individually nor 
collectively can the atoms be the support of the Vijiiana. 

On the other hand, it cannot be maintained that the 
Paramanus are existent in the sense in which a pillar is 
said to be existent, for, a pillar occupies some space, and 
has three dimensions. But the Paramanus cannot occupy 
any space, nor can they have any dimension. This definition 
of the Paramanus, brings them very near to the conception 
of the Vijnana. Paramanus in this sense, become formless 
and can have no extension, i.e., the atoms lose their charac- 
ter of materiality. In this way, Vasubandhu rejects the 
atomic theory and holds that there can be no external 
reality beyond Vijnana. 

Santarahsita in his Tattvasaingraha, gives almost the 
same argument to establish his theory of the Yijnanavada. 
The external object, such as blue and yellow are really non- 
existent and knowledge cannot perceive them. Knowledge 
does not perceive any reality which is external and the 
so called external reality cannot be the object of knowledge. 
The objects of perception such as blue, yellow, etc., do not 
really differ from the precepts of bltie, yellow etc. So he 
concludes that Vijnana alone is the existent reality. 

If the object given in perception, he continues, is 
supposed to be some external reality, then, if it be a 
plurality, it must be identical with the Paramapus,* if it 
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be a Unitj^ it m be a conglomeration of atoms or 

some gross object having no relation with the atoms. Now, 
the first position, vis!., the object is atomic in its nature, , 
is untenable ; for, in our consciousness there is no per- 
ception of the forms, of atoms which are indivisible and 
rnany in number. Knowledge always presents in our con- 
sciousness the form of some gross pbject. Moreover, the 
Paramanus, by definition, are indivisible, which implies that 
they can, have no form. So even if Paramanus exist, we 
cannot know them. , Hence the necessary conclusion is that 
there is no external object which is atomic in its nature.^ 

Similarly f^antariiksita proves that external object 
cannot be a conglomeration of atoms. If we cannot prove 
the existence of atoms how is it possible for us to maintain 
that the external object is made up of these imaginary 
atoms! So this hypothesis also cannot stand scrutiny. In 
the same manner, . Santaraksita shows that even the third- 
alternative, r is., the external object is gross in its nature, 
cannot be advocated. 

These are some of the arguments of the Vijnanavadins 
against the reality of the external object as we find them 
in the available original sources. Now we shall take up the 
non-Buddhist philosophers and try to collect some important 
arguments of the Yijnavavadins in favour of the theory of 
the voidness of external reality. 

Prom the Nyaya-varttika ^ of Udyotakara we get some 
information regarding the refutation of external reality by 
the Vijnanavadins, The Vijnanavadins, first of all, attempt 
to show that the sO^ealled external object can neither be 
regarded as a whole made up of parts (avayavi), nor as parts 

I#, Tattyasamrgralia. P. 551. ■ 2. CIi. IV, 2, 8 7-30, 
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of atoms. If the external object exists, it cannot be a whole 
made up of parts. If it be a whole, then, in what relation 
does it stand to its parts? Do the parts inhere in the whole 
or does the whole inhere in the parts? If we suppose that 
the parts inhere in the whole, then the question would be— 
do the parts inhere wholly or only partially? If it is 
admitted that the parts inhere wholly in the whole, then 
there is a difficulty. The parts cannot inhere in the whole 
wholly, for, there is u difference between the magnitude 
of the parts and that of the whole. Each of the parts is 
of a smaller magnitude, while the whole is comparatively 
of a larger magnitude, and so the part cannot pervade the 
whole; Hence the parts cannot inhere wholly in the whole. 
Similarly, it can be shown that the parts cannot inhere in 
the whole even partially. 

On the other hand, if we suppose that the whole inheres 
in the parts, then, the whole cannot reside in each part 
wholly. If we admit that the whole resides in the parts 
only partially, then, the consequence would be that the 
whole must be considered as made up of other parts than 
the present ones. In short, if the external object is con- 
sidered to be a whole made up of parts, then, we cannot 
explain the exact relation between the whole and the 
parts. 

Moreover, we cannot reasonably maintain that the 
whole is essentially different from the parts; for, if the 
whole exists as something distinct from the parts, then 
such. a whole is to be found in experience; and the whole 
having no relation with the parts would be eternal in 
character. But in fact, it is not so. 

Neither can it be maintained that the whole is only a 
conglomeration of parts. The whole is not merely’ an 
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attribute of tlie parts ; for, in this case also, there will be 
the same difficulty with regard to the relation between the 
substance and the attribute. For all these reasons, the 
yijnanavadins conclude that the whole is non-existent. 

Similarly the Vijnanavadin attempts to prove that 
atoms (Paramanus) are also non-existent. ^ Object?, such 
as a cow or a potj says he, cannot possibly exist ; for such 
objects cannot be experinced in parts. When we carefully 
analyse the idea of a cloth, we see that from the stand-point 
of the threads which make up the cloth, the cloth is non- 
existent. Similarly, from the point of view of the cotton, 
the threads are non-existent. In the same manner, we may 
come down to atoms which when analysed will be reduced to 
nothing. So we find that the idea of an object is merely a 
construction of our imagination. In reality the object has 
no existence in the external world. 

These arguments of the Nyayavarttika are elaboratelj’’ 
discussed in the Tatparyatika of the famous Vacaspati- 
misra and in the Parisuddhi of Ildayana. Vacaspali’s 
account is more or less the same that we find in his Bhamati. 
We shall discuss those arguments in connexion with the 
Vedantists. 

The Nyayamanjari ^ of Jayanta contains valuable in- 
formation regarding the theory of Vijnanavada. According 
to the theory of the Vijhanavadins, says J ayanta, an objective 
unitary being does not exist. Vijnana alone is real ; it is mo- 
mentary, appears and disappears now as this, now as that, 
and constitutes a series without a beginning. In perception, 
of course, a diversity of objects is presented to consciousness ; 
these objects seem to be different from one another. If 

1 . NyayavaMtika, Ch. IV. Ah. 2, S. 26. 2. P, 58d~30, 
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there are no objects beyond consciousness, how is this 
diversity possible! Knowledge means knowledge of some- 
thing. If there be nothing, how can that be knowledge? To 
this objection the Vijnanavadin will answer as follows ; — -let 
us examine whether a perception of blue or yellow corres- 
ponds to something beyond it, assuming of course, that lherb 
is such a thing. If it does not correspond to something be- 
yond itself, then the Vijnana is proved beyond doubt. If 
on the other hand, the form of the perception corresponds 
to that of the corresponding object, then the question 
would be, to which of these two perception and object, does 
the form belong ? If it is supposed that the form belongs 
to the object, then, the question will be, how can it enter 
consciousness ? The assumed object being inert matter, 
how can it enter consciousness which is opposed to matter ? 
Something else must mediate between these two, in order 
that material objects may enter into pure consciousness. If 
it be replied that the object itself is both the knovver and 
the known, then, it must further be admitted that the 
same thing is also knowledge. In that case, the distinction 
between externa! and internal Will be meaningless. The 
diffrence between the knower and the known is really the 
distinction between the internal and the external. This 
distinction is not a mere physical distinction. If the 
knower is conceived as identical with the known, then, there 
being no separation between the two, the theory is at bottom 
the same as Vijhanavada, and the quarrel is one only 
about names. In other words, whether we should believe in 
an external reality or not, the real quarrel between the 
Arthavada and the Vijnanavada is about the separateness 
of subject and object. If it has to be admitted that there 
is rio distinction between the two -that the object itself 



appear^ as the knower and the knowii^^then there is nb 
difference between this kind of Arthavada and Vijnanava- 
da except in name. Now, if it is agreed- that the form of 
the perception ia the same as the form of assumed object,' 
then, the Vijnanavadin contends, an identity betw'een thC' 
knower and the known is suggested. If on the other hand,' 
it is argued that there is a difference between the form' 
of the perception and that of the object, then the object 
cannot enter consciousness except through the mediation of 
a tertium quid. This is an untenable position. Therefore^ 
it has to be admitted that there is an identity of form 
between the perception and its assumed object, and if this 
identity is admitted, the quarrel between Arthavada and 
Vijnanavada vanishes. There is no dispute as to the fact 
of knowledge, the quarrel is, whether knowledge repre- 
sents an object beyond it or not. If it has to be admitted: 
that the form of the knowledge is the same as that of the 
assumed object beyond it — and we have just shown that 
it must be admitted — then, an object beyond conscious- 
ness is onl}^ an assumption and an assumption without 
justification. 

If the form is conceived as the form of knowledge, 
thmi, there is no difficulty ; for, it is admitted by the 
other side also that knowledge reveals the object ; an object 
does not reveal itself — it may exist without being known. 
In that case, there, is no relation between it and the knower. 
Knowledge alone brings the two together. So even the 
Arthavadin must admit that for consciousness the object 
exists only when it is known. It appears in consciousness 
simultaneously with the knowledge. We cannot conceive 
an interval of time between the knowledge of an object and 
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its appearance in consciousness. For, if ii were the case, 
that the object appears in consciousness after its form or 
idea, then, it will have to be admitted that the idea does 
not reveal the object— that something else is necessary for 
the revelation of- the object. But this is not so, according 
tO; hypothesis. So the form reveals the object instan- 
taneously. Hence, even the Arthavada must admit the 
appearance of idea in conscionsness as recessary for the 
revelation of the object. Whenever anything is perceived 
we say, we have perceived this, i. e., the fact of perception 
is necessary for the object. Now knowledge cannot appear 
in consciousness without the form. That being so, the 
form of knowledge is not dependent on anything beyond 
it. 

Even if the existence of external objects is assumed, 
the form of knowledge must be admitted. Then the question 
would arise: When there are so many objects in the 
outside world, why should knowledge at a particular time 
assume the form of one of them instead of any other ? All 
objects can iippart their forms to knowledge, why should 
not all of them be allowed to do so at the same time? 
Again, a man’s desire is guided by his knowledge,- why 
should it hot be ^directed to all objects instead of only one 
at a. time? If any specific form of knowledge, such as blue, 
is to be explained by any external object at ail, then the 
assumption of a blue object is not enough; the operation 
of light as an external agency and the function of the eye 
must also be taken into account as being necessary for that 
particular form of knowledge. Hence, it is safer rather 
to say that the . objectivity of blue itself is.due to the form 
of the corresponding knowledge and not vice versa There 

is Vijnana or knowledge 


which the furrh of, and appears as an object. 

Tills is the. true explanation of objectivity as involved in 
knowledge. 

Knowledge alone is enough; the only addition to it. 
that is necessary is its form and this form must be ascribed 
to knowledge itself. As a matter of fact, however, even 
in common parlance, people ascribe the form to knowledge, 
thus nien say, “The object is blue, because I perceive it as' 
blue*'. Even if there be objects outside, their forms must' 
be assumed by knowledge. It is enough, therefore, if we' 
admit that knowledge can have forms and that there are 
110 objects outside. 

Some say, continues the Vijfianavadin, that consciousness 
is pure and transparent in itself, and that the trdns-- 
formations of such as blue, yellow etc., are due to the 
influence of external objects just as the clour in a glass is 
due to the presence of a coloured object near by. Hence 
though the external object as distinguished from the tran&-. 
formations of consciousness is not presented' to the mind 
separately, yet its existence can be inferred as the necessary 
cause of the transformation of consciousness which cannot 
otherwise take place. So it has been said that external 
objects can be shown to exist according to the principle of 
Yyatireka, which means that whenever the object is absent, 
the transformation of consciousness also is not present. 
But this postion is untenable; because the corresponding 
Anvaya (necessary sequence) is not known. That is to say; 
the opponent cannot prove that whenever there are objects, 
there are corresponding transformations of consciousness 
also. Moreover, those who say that external objects are 
always known by, inference and whenever an object is 
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presented to consciousness, consciousness undergoes a 
corresponding transforination .and when the object is away, 
consciousness has no form whatsoever, have another diffi- 
culty to meet: consciousness being formless in itself, how is 
it known at all? The analogy of coloured object and glass 
is not quite applicable to this case ; for the glass is not 
formless in itself, and we can perceive it in itself and also 
as coloured, by the proximity of coloured object. But so 
far as jfiana is concerned, we never know it in its formless 
condition and repfesenting no object. 

On the other hand, we have no knowledge of two forms- 
the form of the object and the form of the kno vledge itself. 
If it were contended that the form of the object is known by 
the form of the knowledge, then that would give rise to a 
regressus ad infinitum (auavastha). if knowledge has no 
form and if the form of knowledge is imparted to it by an 
object, then, this knowledge with form being Sakara, must 
itself be, the object of another knowledge and so on ad 
infinitum. Hence, knowledge must itself be with form and 
self-revealing. Knowledge being with form (Sakara) and 
self-illuminating (Svapraka^a) and no other object besides 
knowledge being presented to consciousness, no such object 
exists. There is no law that there must be objects to give 
form to knowledge. What is the harm if knowledge itself 
is regarded as assuming forms like blue etc. ? If it is con- 
tended that when knowledge assumes a form like blue, 
it itself is the object, well then, the dispute is only about 
•Terms.! 

There being no second to knowledge and knowledge 
being pure and transparent and form being a modification 
of it, there must be some 'cause of this modification. This 
cause is the Vasana generated by Avidya. The beginningless 
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series of forms appearing in knowledge is due to the d.iversi- 
ty of YaSanas without beginning; that being so, there is no 
justification for inferring the existence of external objects. 
What is called an object, is only a form of knowledge. That 
knowledge can assume forms independently of external 
objects is also proved by, the fact of imagination and 
hallucination. Hence the Vijnanavadins conclude that there 
is no external object. 

Prom the Jaina philosophical literature, we get valu- 
able information regarding the refutation of external 
reality by the Vijnanavadins. In the Yuktyanu^asana and 
the Pariksamukham we get references to the Vijnanavada 
phiolsophy. The Astasahasri, a commentary by Vidyanandin 
bn the Aptamimamsa deals with the Yogacara phil,osophy^ 
Similarly, the Prameyakamalamartanda and other impor- 
tant Jaina works give us important arguments of the 
Vijnanavadins against the reality of the external objects. 
Most of those arguments are more or less the same as those 
discussed above. , ■ ; 

The Syadvadamanjari, of Mallisena Suri gives a detailed 
account of the refutation of external reality by the 
Vijnanavadins. Some of those arguments areas follows: 
The -external object cannot stand scrutiny: for; what is this 
external object? Does it consist of atoms or of grosser 
parts? It does not consist of atoms; for, there is no proof; 
proof is either perception or inference. Perception cannot 
prove the existence of atoms. Perception may be either of a 
Yogin or of ordinary men like us. it is not the first, 
for we have respect for Yogin 's perception, but it is not a 
proof for ordinary men like us. Perception of atoms is 
not possible for ordina,ry men either ; for ordinary experience 
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IS against it. We never perceive atoms even in dream. 
Our perception is always of gross objects and not of atoms. 

Neither can inference prove the existence of atoms. The 
atoms being incapable of perception, no invariable connexion 
between them and some other sign or mark can be estab- 
lished, with the help of which their existence could be 

inferred. 

Again, if atoms really exist, they must either be 
permanent or impermanent. If they are permanent, do 
fbpv act successively or simultaneously? They cannot act 
lulLively, for, in Lt case, the difference in tteir nature 
would sugi?est their impermanence. They cannot act 
simultaneously; for, having fulfilled their function in one 
moment, the next moment, ha\mig no function, they would be 
non-existent. So we cannot hold that atoms are peimanent. 

If they are impermanent, they must be either moment- 
ary or live for duration of time. Tf they are momentary, they 
must have either a reason for being so, or be without a reason* 
If they are without reason, then they may appear at any 
time or may not appear at all, for they are independent of 
any reason. That makes their appearance uncertain at 
any moment of time. If they are momentary for some 
reason, then their reason may again be either gross or 
atomic. It cannot be gross, because by hypothesis, all 
external objects are atomic in character. The reason of 
their being momentary can neither be atomic ; for, then the 
qufcsion would be-do they produce their effects by being 
existent, or non-existent or both? If they produce 
the effect (the momentariness of atoms) by being existent, 
then, do they produce it at the Time of their own 
generation or at some other moment of Time? They cannot 
produce this effect at the Time of their own generation. 
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for then they are busy with their own appearance into 
being. But if it is said that being and causality are the 
same— that an atom can produce its effect when it itself 
is trying to be, then, why should not the atom of the 
visible object (Rupanu) produce an atom of taste-object^ 
and why not atoms of visibility be the material for the 
atoms of taste quality, appearance into existence being 
the same in both cases f The objection simply means 
this ; — an atom cannot be the cause of the momentariness 
of another atom, except after it has become what it isj 
for, if it could be supposed that an atom could produce 
its effect before it has attained its own specific character — 
that is, before it has become itself, then any atom might 
produce any other ; and taste-quality might be due to 
an atom which is supposed to produce visibility and so on ; 
so atom cannot produce its effect at the time of its being. 
Nor can it produce its effects afterwards ; for atoms accord- 
ing to hypothesis being momentary, do not exist at the 
next moment. 

If atoms produce their effect without necessarily being 
themselves existent, then, once their moment of existence 
is over, they would continue to produce effects permanently ; 
for, there is no difference between one moment of non-exist- 
ence and another and if they can produce an effect after 
they have ceased to exist at a particular moment, they can 
do it the next moment also and so on eternally. 

With regard to the third alternative, namely, that atoms 
produce their effect being both (existent and non-existent), 
the objection is that the arguments that apply against 
the existence-theory and non-existence -theory, are both 
applicable to this theory. Therefore, this also is aii up- 
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tenable position. Therefore, atoms cannot be regarded 
as momentary. Nor are they existent for a duration ; for 
they are open to the same objections stated above. More- 
ov'er, if the atoms are existent for a duration of time, do 
they exist without producing any effect or do they continue 
to .produce effect so long as they exist ? If the first ..al- 
ternative is accepted, that is, if you ascribe to atoms exisr- 
tence for a duration without being productive of any effect, 
then, like a flower in the sky, they aie as good as non-( 
existent. If you take the second alternative, then, the 
question wiU be do they produce an effect which is existent, 
non-existent, or both f If they produce an effect which is 
non-existent, then, why cannot they be the cause of the 
horns of an hare I If their effect is existent, even then, 
there would be no certainty as to the effect they should 
produce- The third alternative is tainted with the faults 
of both the above alternatives. Therefore, an object can- 
not be atomic in character. 

The external objects can neither be gross in their 
nature. Since we cannot prove the existence of a single 
atom, how can we prove the existence of many such atoms 
which collected together, make up a gross object ? Atoms 
being unproved, a gross thing is only a name. Again, a 
gross thing is conceived as having many parts. Now, if 
the parts are different from one another, then the thing 
cannot be called one, opposing qualities being attributed 
to it. If the parts are not different from one another, then 
there they cannot be perceived as parts and one thing can- 
not be distinguished from another thing. If all . constitu- 
ent parts hre homogeneous, then, in any one thing, we could 
perceive diverse qualities suchi as motion and rest, red 
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and not^red etc. In our perception, the difference between 
red aiid not-red is present and by hypothesis, the so called 
external objects j which produce these perceptions are 
homogeneous in their constituent parts. It follows, Ijence, 
that in a homogeneity of elements we, perceive; diversity of 
attributes. That would imply that anything might give 
rise to the perception of any quality. 

The gross thing consists of parts according to hypo- 
thesis. isTow does a thing exist . completely in each one 
of the parts or in any one of them If it is fully pre- 
sent in each one of the parts, then, it is not really made 
up of parts— rather being complete in each one of the 
parts, it is not one thing, but many. If, however, it is 
present partially in one part and partially in others, then 
it cannot be perceived as an unitary object. If the object 
is conceived not as one whole but as composed of diverse 
parts, then, are the parts different from one another or 
liot different ? If they are different from one another, 
then again, the whole as one is regarded as existing in 
more than one part and the question will again , arise whe- 
ther it is present completely in each part or only partially 
and so oni ad If the parts are not different 

from one another, then, they are not parts at all, but a 
homogeneous whole. So it is impossible to prove the 
existence of an external object. So it has been said, “What 
has been called external (drsya) is not sensed in the ordin- 
ary sense of the term. Bui is due to Vijnana assuming 
that particular form. ” Moreover, Prajnakaragupta, the 
author of the Pramanavarttikalankara, says, “If you 
are conscious of blue, you are conscious of the percept blue 
and not of an external thing ; if ' you are not conscious 
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of anj thing, say blue for instance, there is nothing to be 
called external.” That is to say, we are conscious of this 
and that, but we are not conscious of an exterinility. 

If the question is asked : to what is the consciousiicss 
of this and that due, if thej-e are no external objects ? The 
answer is that this eonseiousuess is independent of anything 
else and has no support in the so called external xvorld and 
is due to the begimiingless Visana. 

Similarly in the Mimamsa philosophy, specially in tlie 
slloka¥arttika of Kumarila, we find references to the 
Vijnanvada theory. Kumarila, and his commentator 
ParthasaratM miwra deal with the problem elaborately. 
But most of the argnments are the same as those discussed 
above- 

f^ankara, in his commentary to the llrahmasulra, 
gives a brief summary of the Yogaeara arguments against 
the reality of the external world, 'fhe external world 
-is non-existent. “For, if external things arc admitted, 
they must be either atoms or aggregates of atoms such as 
pots and the like. But atoms cannot be comprehended 
under the ideas of pots and the like, it being impossible 
for cognition to represent (things as mhiute as) atoms. Ix'or 
again can the outward things be aggregates of atoms, such 
as pillars and the like, because those aggregates can neither 
be defined as different nor as non-different from the atoms. 
Moreover, the cognitions which are of a uniform nature 
only in so far as they are states of consciousness —undergo 
according to their objects, successive modifications, so that 
there is presented to the mind now the idea of a post, now 
the idea of wall, now the idea of a jar and so on. .\"ow 
this is not possible without some distinction on the part 
pf the ideas themselves, and hence we must necessarily 


admit that the ideas have the same forms as their objeetSv 
But if we make this admission, from which it follows that . 
the form of the object is determined bj^* the ideas, the hy- 
pothesis of the existence of external things becomes alto- 
gether gratuitous. ”i 

Vaeaspati Misra, in the Bhamati, discusses the argm 
ments of the Vijnanavadins. The external object supposed 
to be the support of Vijhana, says he, cannot be atomic 
in character. In knowledge we get an appearance of 
some gross thing and not that of an exceedingly subtle 
atom : and what appears in knowledge cannot have refer- 
ence to something other then itself ; for, if that were so, 
then, by an extension of the same principle, anything might 
makt' known any other thing and the consequence would 
be onmiseionce for all; but this is not the ease. There- 
fore, if the appearance in knowledge is to be regarded as * 
re^fealing an object beyond, then the character of such an 
inferred object cannot be atomic. Neither can the nature- 
of the supposed object be gross; for such an hypothesis* 
is not free from difficulty -Is this grossness a character 
of the knowledge which is supposed to reveal the object 
which according to hypothesis is atomic, or is it the charac- 
ter of the object itself at the time of its appearance in 
knowledge? If the first hypothesis be accepted, then in ' 
that case indeed knowledge would depend on a part of itself, 
namely, the grossness, which, by hypothesis, is one of the 
characteristics of knowledge. If the second hypothesis 
be accepted, i c. if it be supposed that grossness is the) 
quality of the object at the time of its presentation to 
consciousness, then grossness would be the accumulated 
result of the units of perception as it were perceived in ah 
unbroken sequence and resulting in one act of cognitioni 

1. Bfalmafutw fMbstil Tr* p. #18 
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111 other words^ the supposed external object is atomic in 
character whether it be an object of ' visual perception or 
auditory preception, or perception of any other kind, but 
to consciousness it is presented in a gross form ; this is 
due to the fact that the cognition of the object is the accu- 
mutated result of the perception of an unbroken series. 
Thus, when we hear a sound, we hear something gross and 
not atomic in character; but the thing, which is the source 
of the sound, is atomic. What happens is this : — Atoms 
of sound as it were, rush upon consciousness in an unbroken 
and rapid succession and produce the consciousness of a 
gross thing. 

But if that be so, then the qualities present in con- 
sciousness, such as blue etc. do not really belong to the 
supposed object, for, it is, according to hypothesis atomic, 
and blueness is not present in each one of the successive 
atoms of perception. Gjrossness belongs to the atoms at 
the time of their appearance in consciousness; it can be- 
long to them only in that condition, and can belong only 
to the collection and not to the individuals- Just as many- 
ness is a property which can belong to a collection and 
not to ,£in individual, so grossness too can belong, according 
to hypothesis, only to a series talcen as a whole and not to 
its component units. , So it has been said: though an act 
of cognition grasps a series of units, the form is that of the 
series as one whole ;. and this form is dependent on the 
cognition of the series as a whole and does not belong to any 
one of the units in the series. The perception of manifold 
objects does not contradict this position ; for, thinghood 
iS; a perception of collection and nothing else, and our 
perception of thing cannot be regarded as an error. In 


other words, although the units of perception constitute, 
an unbroken and interminable series, it is yet possible to 
have perception of a diversity of objects ; for an object 
is nothing but a certain collection of units in this series ; 
and one object is different from another because we are 
not always cognising the same combination of units. If 
we take one combination, we perceive an object A, and if 
we take a different .combination, we perceive another 
object B. Hence the multiplicity of objects does not in 
any way contradict the theory that an object is nothing 
but a collective perception of a series of atomic units and 
that the grossness belongs to the perception of collection 
as such and not to the units included in the collection. 

Now, the above position, the Vijhanavadin contends, is 
untenable. It assumes that there is an unbroken sequence 
of units of perception. This, however, is a mistake. We 
do not have an unbroken series of units of visual percept 
tion, they are interspersed with the units of other kinds of 
perception, such as smell, taste, etc., i.e., it cannot be 
contended that we have an uninterrupted series of visual 
perceptions and then have one act of cognition, then we 
have another uninterrupted series of taste perceptions and 
have one act of taste cognition and so on. In fact, there 
is an interval between one visual perception and another 
and this interval may be filled up by preception of any 
other kind. And so the grossness of a visual form cannot 
be attributed to an unbroken series of visual perceptions. 
Just as when we see a forest at close quarters, we see that 
there are distances between the trees, but when these trees 
are viewed from a distance, they appear as one compact 
mass, so these units of perception are really separate from 
one another; the series is not unbroken, yet it appears as 
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one whole mass. And just as the perception of the 
trees in the forest as one compact mass is an error, so the 
perception of the series of units as one mass is an error. 
And hence grdssness cannot be regarded as rising out of an 
unbroken series of perceptions. Hence the perception of 
a gross thing like a pot cannot be regarded as Pratyaksa 
according to the above theory of the atomic character of 
things; for although such a perception is free from imagi- 
nation (Kalpana), it is not free from error, and like the 
perception of a yellow conch, it is an erroneous perception. 
Hence, the supposed external object cannot be eoneeived 
as atomic. 

Hor can external objects be regarded as wholes made 
up of atoms as parts. For, if the wholes are not different 
from the atoms, then they are nothing but atomic. But 
this is untenable as already proved. If, however, the 
wholes are different from the parts (the atoms), then, as,, 
in the case of a cow and a horse, they must be essentially; 
different. , And there can be no identity between them. 
Nor can the whole be regarded merely as a collection of the 
parts, for that view is also, untenable. Hence, as what 
appears in consciousness cannot by any argument be shown 
to have any basis in the external world, and as there is no 
proof that what does not appear in consciousness, yet 
exists in the outside world, it must be concluded that 
perception is independent of the so-called external reality. 

Another important argument against the reality of 
external objects, advanced by the Vijnanavadins is that blue 
(external object) and the perception of blue are identical 
because of the rule of their being perceived together 
(sahopalambha-niyamadabhedo , nilataddhiyoh). This 
argument was first put forward by the famous Dharmakrrti 
in his Pramanavarttika. But this book is unfortunately 
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lAst in ^Sanskrit. This argument has been quoted by 
Jayanta, Sankara, Vaeaspatimisra, Vidyanandin, Mallisena 
and others. That was surely an important argument in 
favour of the Yogaeara theory. If the objects were at all 
independent of the act of knowledge, observes Jayanta in 
the Nyayamanjari, then, they should have been knowable 
independently of the act of knowledge, just as a thing 
independent of another thing is sometimes seen apart from 
it. But it is not so. Hence knowledge and its so-called 
objects are not different things. “From the fact, moreover,” 
quotes Sankara, “ of our always being conscious of the act 
of knowledge and the object of knowledge simultaneously, 
it follows that the two are in reality identical. When 
we are conscious of the one we are conscious of the 
other also; and that would not happen if the two were 
essentially distinct as in that case there would be nothing 
to prevent our being conscious of one apart from the other. 
For this reason also we (Vijnanavadins) maintain that 
there are no outward things.”^ 

If knowledge must correspond to a supposed external 
reality in order that we may know it, then what we really 
know is this transformation of Vijnana and there is no 
evidence that there is anything beyond this transformation. 
For what is always and necessarily perceived along with 
another, cannot be different from that other ; in reality, 
the two must be identical ; thus, a second moon (e.g., the 
reflexion of the real moon in water) if perceived at all, is 
always perceived along with the real moon, and therefore, 
is not different from it. The relation between the transfor- 
mation of Vijnana and the so-called external object is one 
of inseparable co-perception, i.e., neither of them can be 

1. prahinasufra, TMb ant's tr, p. 419? 
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had without the other. Wheti things are different, say A 
and B, either of them may certainly be perceived without 
the other, if not always, at least on some occasions. 
Thus even when two stars are inseparable units in a 
constellation and rise and set together, it is possible to per- 
ceive one of them without the other on some occasions, when 
for instance, a cloud appears in the ehy. This is so because 
the stars are really different Hence the rule is: when two 
things are really different, it is sometimes possible to have 
one without the other, however intimately they may be 
connected. But in the ease of knowledge transformation 
and the so called corresponding object we see that this rule 
does not apply. That is, we never can have oUe of them 
without the other; the two are absolutely inseparable, which 
means that there is no external object 

Here the Vijnanavadiu has to meet an objection of the 
Sautrantikas^ who maintain the existence of external 
reality. If there be no external object says the Sautrantika, 
how can there be a diversity in our perceptions, such as 
blue, yellow, etc.? The Sautrantika thinks that if some- 
thing, say A, being present, another thing B'is sometimes 
absent then B must be dependent on a cause other 
than A, just as the fact that sometimes I do not wish 
to speak or wish to go shows that this desire to speak 
or go is caused by something other than the mere continuum 
of consciousness; in the same way, although there is the 
Alayavijnana, the six kinds of perceptions under dispute 
are hot present; sometimes they appear, sometimes they 
do not. It follows naturally, therefore, that they are 
dependent on something other than the general conscious- 

1. Bkamati p* 469, ■ , , ? ? 
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aess. This something wWdh is tile catis6 of the occasional 
appearance of these perceptions and which is other than 
the general consciousness, Is the external reality. It may 
be replied that VasafiS itself matures or attains fruition 
now and then only and therefore the corresponding percep- 
tions also arise now and then. Btlt to this it maybe 
objected that Yasana iS after all the power of the general 
consciousness to lead to individual objects. If it Is argued 
that the maturity of YasaUa consists in its tendency to 
generate an appropriate object for itself and the condition 
of this maturation is the immediately preceding moment 
in the series of eons jious moments, because there is no other 
moment intervening between them, then in that way, all 
these, arising in the conseiousness-eontinuUm should be 
regarded as the cause of the maturation of the Yasattaj no 
one of them can be singled out as the cause, for. In regard' 
to their appearance in consciousness -continuum, there iS 
no difference between one moment and another. And So 
we cannot say that one moment is the catise of ' the ’ 
maturation of the YSsani and another is not. If it be 
suggested that difference in time means difference in power 
or capacity, and so, as a specific moment belongs to a 
specific moment in time, it can be the cause of a specific, 
individual perception, then hoW can we have the perception 
of blue at one moment and continue to have an under- , 
standing of it at the next moment ? If the same perception 
continue in consciousness for successive moments^ then how- 
can it be said that each moiiieilt being different from ’ each 
other in time-order produces different effect? In such, 
cases, all moments in the iOflSciousneSs- continuum are 
causes of a perception, but ih that ease, there can be no 


divei^ity of pereeption,. . Tlie causality of the moments is 
always there; and since there is no difference in the 
causality of one moment and that of another, as has just 
been shown, they ought to produce the same effeei If 
perceptions were dependent on the consciousness-conti- 
nuum then the temporary character of individual 
perceptions should not have been there and our perception 
^Y’ould have been the same for all times.; but as a matter of 
fact, it is not so; perceptions change from moment to 
moment; it follows, therefore, . that there must be other 
causes of perception. The Vijnanavaiins also admit that 
perceptions have for their cause something other than the 
general consciousness. But this so mething is itself always 
present and so cannot be the cause of the temporary 
character of perceptions. The temporary character of 
perceptions and their diversity cannot be explained unless 
we assume the existence of external objects. Hence the 
Sautrantilms conclude that the existence of external objects 
can be proved by inference. 

^ To this objection, the Vijnanavadins give the following 
reply the real difficulty is this— even though conscious- 
ness-continuum is continuous and unbroken, perceptions 
vary from moment to moment, how then can these 
perceptions be caused, by the Alaya-series? Hence con- 
sciousness should not be regarded as the only and necessary 
cause of perceptions. But even if perceptions were due to 
the existence of external things, how is it that we sometimes 
perceive blue and sometimes yellow ? If it be answered 
that this is due to the nearness or otherwise of such objects, 
then, why is it that we do .not have the perception of blue 




even wHen a blue object is- present? If it be said that a- 
yellow object bas a capacity of producing corresponditig 
pereeptibn where as blue bas the capacity ol producing a 
perceptiGn of blue, then, bow arises this difference ■ iff 
capacity? If it is answered that this is diie to'differCnt 
causes, then tbe moments in consciousiiess-contiriuum- 
also may be conceived as having different ‘capacities owing 
to different reasons. Although the moments Come in a' 
continuous series,, yet they are the causes of different' effects^ 
and they are different with respect to different Affects' 
The continuity of the series is not to be conceived ias the 
common cause of the moments so th,at moments canndt be 
distinguished from one another. No doubt it has' been ^ 
said that the difference in the capacity of producing a - 
perception is not to be attributed to the difference or? 
otherwise in the moments, for it is seen that different; 
moments also may possess the, power of producing the same, 
perception. If difference in the moments meant difference? 
in the perception them we, could not have v, the 
same perception twice for, the moment whichhas . the 
capacity of producing this perception would be .gone and.’ 
we could not possibly have the same preception over again' 
and other, moments cannot be supposed to have the' same" 
capacity. . But as a,, matter of fact, it is not so. , . We dot 
have the same perception more thap opce, at,,, different' 
moments,; hence, even if the moments be different, there ip., 
not necessarily , a . difference, in thejr capacity'.,,, The. 
difference in the capacity may be due to the differep^'.inf 
the series. But this also is , not true. If however, it is. 
admitted that different series mutually separated in, time, i 
can have the capacity of producing identical perception/ 
then, the different moments also, ovdng to the difference 


ija their own causes, may produce different perceptions, and 
when there is no difference in their causes, they may 
produce identical perception; In other words, the idea of 
series as distinguished from moments as the cause of 
identity as well as difference in perception is not an 
improvement of the case- The fact to be explained is this ; 
we sometimes see blue, sometimes yellow; and we may see 
blue again and again and yellow also again and again. One 
blue is identical with another, but is different from yellow. 
It is this identity and difference that have to be ex- 
plained. 

The series-theory suggests that all perceptions of blue 
constitute one series, all perceptions of yellow another and 
so on; and whenever we are placed in contact with any one 
of these series, we have the corresponding perception and 
when we are away from the series, we do not have that 
perception; but have that perception of the series with 
which we are connected. 

But the Vijnanavadins contend that the same logic 
applies to moments also. The simple fact that one moment 
is separated from another by other intermittent moments 
does not necessarily mean that it cannot give the same 
perception. Hence the Vjjnanavadin concludes that there 
is but one store-house consciousness or the Alaya-Vijnana ; 
and of the moments appearing in it, one has a peculiar 
capacity by virtue of which it gives the perception of blue 
and another moment has another peculiar capacity by 
virtue of which it gives the perception of yellow This 
peculiarity of character manifested in the peculiarity of 
corresponding perceptions has another name and is called 
y-Ssana. 


ail. 


The Vijnanavadins, therefore, conclude that there is 
no external object. Vi jhana, when it is under the influence 
of Avidya, appears in the form of the world of experience. 
Avidya works through the force of the Vasanas which are 
responsible for the variety of forms we And in our 
‘experience. The world ctf experience, therefore, is non- 
existent when the operation Of Avidya is withdrawn. This 
is realised in the state of Mrvana. 

As regards the arguments of the Vijnanavadins, we 
cannot say from which particular author of the school, 
they have been taken. Our Sanskrit sources cannot help 
us much in this matter. Some of the arguments, however, 
were collected from the works of Dharmakirti. As regards 
others, we cannot definitely say anything. But on the 
authority of philosophers like IJdyotakara and Jayanta, 
Eumarila and Bahkara, Parthasarathimi^ra and Vacaspati, 
Vidyanandin and Mallisena and others, we feel justified in 
holding that these arguments truely represent the 
Vdjiianavada philosophy as it was professed by the 
Vogacara Buddhists. 
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At aill times and in all ages orthodoxy has, i 
shadowed by heterodoxy. So long as human insfcinet Is- 
what it is, •. we ca-nnot mark (^ut an epoch or , period of 
history in any , country when all the inlmbitants in. that 
period in that country were members of ^ absolutely the 
same religlotis sect., IByokdly the religion , follow^ by ' 
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the whole country may be the same in general principles ; 
but it is open to any sect of the vast community to embrace 
certain beliefs and customs which may be the^ consequence 
of environment and culture. We know for certain the 
influence of geographical conditions on history. What is 
true of one culture is also true of others. Coming to 
India, ever since the dawn of her history, we unmistakeably 
find heterodoxy flourishing side by side with orthodoxy 
almost always in the camp of orthodoxy itself. To make 
ourselves more clear, in the so-called Vedic times of our 
history there was certainly the orthodox party following 
the Vedic prescriptions and injunctions. In the heydey of 
this Vedic supremacy we find diiferent communities like 
the Vratyas, the Danavas and the Dasyus, vvho were, to all 
intents and- purposes/members of the great community and 
religion* but still held different views of life, had different 
names and customs, most of them being heterodox to th6 


^ There is an opiEion in certain circles that these classes were un- Aryan aa‘l 
apposed to the Vedic cult. It all depends on what one means by the word Aryan. 

If by tlie term Aryan ' ^ we mean an orthodox member of the community, . to that 
extent, the Vratyas, the Danavas were un- Aryan, Surely they did not possess orthodox 
views of religion but took a diiferent view of life and Teligion. The traditional 
interpretation easily solves the tangled problem of races, classes, and other sub- 
divisions of the peoples which belo^ig pf, right to the. domain of ethnology. Before 
social polity or the division of the whole society into four communities the Brahman, 
the Ksatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra came to stay in this land, the whole 
community of peoples was clas.siiied into three broad divisional dihe Sattvika, the 
Bajasa and the Tamasa, according to their qualities and aptitudes ^in life. Those who 
were Sattvikas were, we can say,, the so-called Aryans meaning in its widest sense were 
orthodox. Those who were of 'the Bajasic temperament were ‘ known by the term 

Asuras, literally t. those’ who enjoy life and at the 

same time keep some show of their splendour and magnificence. The 
Baksasas belonged to the Tamasic class. Ignorance prevailed, among these people. 
They revelled in wordily pleasures and charms of life. * Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof^ was their motto. Wit.h the establishment of the social or 

social order, later dti. comniunities of peoples became divided into four classes for the* 
sake of the worid^S and country/s welfare. This is known by the term 

Varnasramadharma. As before among each of the four varnas there were Aryans, 
A suras and Baksasas. T^or example among the Brahmanas there were Arya 
Bxabinanas and Baksasa Brahmanas, again among the Sudras the Arya Sudras, the 
Asura Sudras, the Baksasa Sudras. According to tradition Ravaua was a Raksasa 
Brahmana. In the light of this interpretation we venture to remark that the so 
called unorthodox classes were members of • the. same religious fold though with a 
diffrent bent of mind. - ' ^ ... _ , 



devout follower of the ,Vedav We shall presently show 
that tfee Buddhist seet was one such unorthodox sect, the 
origin of which can be traced as early as the Brahmam and 
ITpanisad literature of the Hindus. ' . 

That the Buddhistic movement came into birth before 
the teachings of Gautama Buddha is evident. The form of 
belief hnown to us as Buddhism existed lorig, long before this 
event. The words ‘ Buddha^ and ‘ ^ramana ’ as pointed out 
by 'Weber^ are titles of honour given to sages and seers of 
theWedic and Vedantic Schools, though in later times 
appropriated by the Buddhists as peculiarly their own. 
W eber remarks “The Buddhist doctrine was originally of 
purely philosophical tenor, indentical with the System 
afterwards denominated the Saakhya and that it only 
gradually drew up into a religion in consequence of one of 
its representatives having turned with it to the people”^. 
The same authority is disposed to connect the ^akyas,' 
who are the family of which Buddha himself came, with the 
Bakayanins of the l^atapatha Brahmana and also with the 
f^akayanyas of the Maitrayana ITpanisad- The doctrines 
promulgated by Yajnavalkya in the Brhad- Aranyaka are 
in fact completely Buddhistic as also are those of the later* 
Atharvopahisads belonging to the Yoga system.^ 

These references, though not directly to Buddhism ah 
we now understand by it, serve to indicate the tendencies 
and influence of theories other than the accepted 
orthodox oUes. Differences of views as regards ’ 

philosophical notions existed always and were ' respected 
also. A wordy warfare was certainly indulged in by the 
exponents df the different theories, and as certain as 

■■ ^ — ; -.. T, 

J History of SanskritXiterat.ure,- 27, 



anything the- othodox party? came out successful. Awong 
such ardent exponents of Schools of thoughts the Buddha 
takes the first rank. For, example is better than precept. 
Though other teachers waxed eloquent over their precepts it 
was the Buddha who put them in- practice so that the 
significance of his doctrines mig^t appeal to the people. 
Thus- we can say that a fresh impetus was given to the 
already growing movement by the* preachings of Gautama, 
and even here it is not plausible to argue that he founded a 
new religion altogether different from the established 
religion of the land. The pieces of evidence are mainly 
literary and are to be gathered from canonical and other 
hooks reduced to writing centuries after the Nirvana, of 
the Buddha. The voluminous legends which have grown 
around this notable sage of ancient In(fea may or may not 
be historical. Granting that tradition is weli-lounded, we 
have reasons to show that tradition narrates that the 
|Buddha founded not religion but a monasdc sect. We 
|shall presently demonstratCj however, in founding this sect 
|of monachism that all rules and regulations of the 
Iprevalent orthodox sect of 8amnyasins formed a- convenient 
‘model to. copy and to follow. 

Let us now proceed to examine the important practices 
and institutions of Brahminic ascetic life and incidentally 
trace the rise of the Ksatriya ascetic orders. According 
to Hindu social polity or the Varnasramadharma system, 
the whole community was divided into four classes, and 
four orders or stages of life. The new society provided 
certain conventions and regulations to k^ep up ordeidiness 
in the community. It was prescribed that vocations of all 
these different classes be hereditary and hence practically 
fixed. While the first class ihcltidfeff the gtotm of 
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pbilosopliers and tmehers, ti€ second incluKfed the g9?oup of I 

warriors and rulers. It was further prescribed that the ' 

first class or the' Brahman had four stages- of life ! 

(Asrama), the Brahmacarya orthe life of the bachelor, ! 

Grhastha or the life of the householder,. Vanaprastha or' 
forest- life, and the Samnyasa or a life of renunciation. The ,/ t 
second and third classes, the Ksatriyas and the Vai^as j 
were debarred from^ the- last a«rama> the Samnyasa i, though | |j 

Vijnanesvara quotes a view of one Sutrahara tiiat they are- s 

also eligible for Samnyasa I 
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The reasons are obvious^ From the duties expected of 
those classes, namely, protection and conamerce; it would, 
not be practical politics to allow, them to take to a, life of 
renunciation. If this were allowed it would defeat the 
great principle of the Niti literstture — the lokapatra or the 
progress of the world. Penance and meditatioir would be 
only fruitful in a country where the hand of protection k 
assured from both internal and external enemies of Ihe 
kingdom and where again people live in peace and plen%,. 
because of increased trade and commercial transactions^.. 

But as time rolled on there were certain changes in the 
regulations of social order. So long as the Ksatrlyas 
found their avocations by fighting and by ruling the realm 
the old order continued. According to tradition as 
transmitted in our Purana texts, the Ksatrfya rule of 
ancient India came to an end with the great Nandas. The 
extirpation of the Nanda dynasty and the usurpation, y 
victory, and establishment of the Mauryas in: M^adha 


of Kaiital7a, 
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saw the downfall of monarehs of true Ksatrija blood. 
The social order was set. at naught and he who was the most 
powerful, of whatever caste he may be, won the crown. 
It must not be understood that this social disruption 
came only after the Nandas or even immediately before the 
Nandas. The embers of discontent with the estisting order 
were smouldering for long, and fanned by the flames of 
Mahavira and Gautama burst into glowing fire in post- 
Buddhistic epoch. ' • . 

Mahavira and Gautama then can be regarded as the 
representatives of the Ksatriya movement which aimed at 
ascetic life. Both of them were Esatriyas. After a 
period of: worldly life both became disgusted with the' 
vanity of the world and took to ascetic robes with the firm 
conviction that such a life alone would tend to salvation, 
Moksa, ; Nirvana, Eaivalya, Mukti or what you will, all 
connoting the same meaning. When influential members 
of the: society became translated to a new cult no doubt 
they commanded a pretty number of adherents to that cult. 
Such deviations are brought to the notice of the sages and 
seers of the epoch of the. XJpanisads. For the Erhadaran- 
yaka Upanisad calls him a parivrajaka (Hindu Samnyasin) ' 
who gives up the pleasures of family life,’ who discards 
wealth^ and who disregards everything worldly and 
ipateriaP and who lives by begging^ knowing himself". 
;Commenting on the word ” . the Mitaksara, says, 

r Those who relinquish absolutely all Karmas®.* 

■ ‘2 ‘ ' 

4 I 

5^?! (Brhad Ch. IV 4. 22). - 

6 ?rafT% ) 
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The Samhyasa is of two kinds. One is and 

this means “ he who hankers after the knowledge of 
{Atman ‘ and who therefore proceeds by the beaten track', 
namely, the study of the Vedas, the performance of Yajfias, 
the bestowing of gifts, and the doing of penance without 
expecting any reward.” The Other kind of Samnyasa is 
‘felTsjra’; This is to become iaii ascetic without under- 
going all the discipline but abandoning the world so soon 
as one gets Vairagya. This is the stage when"’ a man 
subdues all passions and desires, and becomes completely 
indifferent to the worldly pleasures and sorrows. There 
is no vtyama or injunction for this. At any stage of life 
a certain person can take himself to this form of 
ascetieisnA. From the term of the Brhadara- ^ 

nyaka Upanisad we have to infer that the first kind of 
Samnyasa is mainly intended for , members of the Brahmana 
community. , .Though the vidvatnamnyasa is, equally y 
applicable to that community again still it is reasonable to| 
assuni.e that members of the Ksatriya community sought; 
shelter under the second category and took to the fourth| 
A^'^rair.a though according to the orthodox opinion this kind: 
of Samnyasa was no Asrama Samnyasa. 

That; the Ksatriyas had the right of, Samnyasa and the 
institution was in practice, is. evident from the tradition 
transmitted in the Mahabharata. After the carnage ;at 
Kuruksetra Yudhjsthira feels disgusted with life and=all 
its pleasures and expresses his innermost desire to take to 
Samnyasa. Bhima accepts the Samnyasa system as ^^astric 
and remarks that it is welcome only in times of danger, old 
age or when a powerful enemy is at the gate®, 

Arjuna in dissuading him narrates the story of Janaka, 

^ Sauti, Cb. 10. 17. 
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'King of the Videhas, who gave up palace life to one of a 
wandering mendicant^ Thus Arjuiia speaks of Ksatri« 
siya Samnyasa ill practice. In replying to his brothers 
Yudhisthira is firm in his opinion and says® I know the 
SiaBtras and what they aim at. The Vedas declare only two 
words; Do your duty (Karma) and give up the world 
(?«isT.) The fruit of the latter is eternal bliss.® In other 
words, ritual and asceticism are two aspects of Indian 
religion*. In about 10 chapters there is a learned 
discussion as to the utility and the right of a Ksatriya to 
embrace asceticism. For criticism and discussion of 
theological character were never resented. In the course 
of the lengthy argument we are led to infer that several 
Ksatriyas perhaps of a lower order donned mendicants’ 
robes thereby to find means of subsistence®, though a few 
were really actuated by honest motives. Members of all 
caistes took to ascetic life which grew to be the ‘ accepted 
modeof religious culture.’ As an ascetic the unemployed 
layman or woman assured himself or herself of some sort 
of livelihood either from the public or from the state. 
Sudi things are mentioned iuthe Kautilya as of common 
occurrence . The expresiaous : and m 

in point out to their existence long prior to 

Kautaliya. Perhaps the system of feeding the ascetic 
without the latter endeavouring for it began with the 
©uddha. Or rather the provision of food, clothing, 
housing and medicaments was itself an endeavour on the 

part of the Sahgha to inspire it®. 

1 rSaati. C3isp. >18. 

2 Saati, 19. 1. 

3 Ibid 30. 

4 See Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Volume I, p. 73. 

5 Santi lS, 34. 

6 Book 1,10. 

7 Book 1, 11. 

8 Vini^a 1, S8. See Ico: ;inore«®taila Lord Gtolmers, Earthor Dlaioaaes of 
a» Buddha, Volume I, p. XVII. 
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Tlie word '' dvija ’ in Sanskrit literature is used in two 
senses. It simply means the twiceborn. The investing of 
the sacred thread or the ceremony of Cpanayana to the 
members of the first three classes makes them twiceborn. 
Originally the term connoted a wider interpretation 
referring to the members of the three communities. But 
later on it seems to have been restricted to the members of 
the Brahmana community alone. The reason is not far to 
seek with the usheriag in of Kaliyuga and the consequent 
intermixture of castes, the pure type of the Ksatriya, and 
the Vaisya classes disappeared. The four .castes practically 
reduced themselves to two, the Brahmanas and the non- 
Brahmanas. At this time the dvija meant a Brahmana 
onl3r. This is how we have to reconcile the liarita and 
other texts which make the dvija take to ascetic life.^ 
Vijnanesvara also contends on the authority of Manu and| 
the Bruti that asceticism is only for the Brahman and not | 
other castes^ 

We have to take that when Buddha became enlightened 
to the knowledge of self, there were restraints which 
deterred the, members of the Ksatriya community from 
becoming ascetics. By constant Samskaras in different 
previous births, Grautama had attained to the stnge of 
Vairagay'a. Most of the names occuring in the Buddhist 
legends, as the names of the Buddha in his prior births are 
found in the Vedic literature. Thus the superme 
knowledge came to him unasked and then he set out on a 
wandering life leaving the pleasures of palace life. But 
still he was in the Ksatriya fold and hence the orthodox 
opinion was against him. Necessity then drove him 

1 Harita SamHta ¥1, 4, 

S Bee commeatarj on yaj. Ill; 56^57 ^yassattliayaKulaputta sammrad eva. 
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to gather a few adherents from among his own community. 
Thus we find the Buddha in bis first sermon at Benares 
speaking of his doctrine as that for the sake of which sons 
of noble famalies leave the house and enter the stale of 
houselessnessk Thus it was a dissenting sect to the 
established ones. It was primarily intended for the 
• Ksatriyas as against the prevailing opinion that the 
fourth Asrama was for the Brahmanas alone. 

Grautama realized the weakness of his sect with a 
handful of followers. He wished to organise it so as to 
give a permanent character to it. Towards this end he did 
not make any new innovation The Brahmana order was 
a convenient model and he unhesitatingly copied it. He 
wanted to give a new colour to keep it alive. So he 
argued that Vijnana or knowledge is Atma which the 
Vedantins philosophised that the Atma is Vijnana or 
Vijnanamaya. In other details the views, practices, and 
opinions of the orthodox School were followed^ Says 
professor Jacobi; ‘ Both Jainism and Buddhism twed to 
the Brahmans especially the Sanyasins the ground- work of 
their philosophy, ethics and cosmogony®’. Here it is 
suggestive to notice that the Jains were originally a branch 
of the Buddhist sect. This observation is not entirely new, 
for, Weber in Indische Studien (XVI;, 210) and Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde (IV, p, 763) have given a similar 
opinion. Though there are more points of coincidence, as 
ably pointed out by Lassen, between the two sects, there 

1 Agarasma anagarijam pabbajuti ^ 

See S. B. E. Vol. XXII, Sutras’^ Pt. I by Hermaan Jacobi, latro, 

P. XXXI; Alaso Oldeaberg Buddha P. 15 etc.) 

2 Cp. Max Muller Hilbert Lectures p. 351. 

3 Br. Hoernle Presidential address 1 98, before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
qdoted by Rev. G. P. Taylor in his introdastioa to the Heart of Jainism by Mr« 
Sinclair Stevenson. 



was this distinction which made them separate themselves 
into two branches of the common stock. While the lay 
adherent formed an integral part of the Jaina organisation 
not even a formal recognition was made of them in -the, 
Buddhist orderk In other words the Buddhist's were 
purely a monastic community and took no lay disciples and 
hence did not interfere with the caste system. The J ains 
on the other hand admitted lay disciples and accepted 
the institution of caste. The Caturvidha Sangam of the 
Jains included the Sadhu, the Sadhvi, the ^^ravaka and the 
Upasaka, The IJpasaka of the Buddliist xvaa not a defaeto 
member of the Buddhist vSahgha- It may be pointed out 
here with advantage that such theories that Buddhism and 
Jainism were against the caste system and its conclusive- 
ness have no leg to stand on. 

This is also provable on other grounds. It is a true 
observation of A. Weber that the Buddha recognised the 
existing caste system and explained its origin as the 
Brahmanas themselves did, by the dogma of rewards and 
punishments for prior actions^ Gautma acknowledged 
that in some ages the Brahmanas were superior to the 
Ksatriyas, and if a supreme Buddha then appeared, he 
was born of the Brahmanical caste®. In the Jatakas 
again Gautama speaks on the authority of one Yidura that 
there are ten kinds among the Brahmanas (Dasa Brahma 
Jataka). In another Jataka tale he recognises the 
superiority and the inferiority of castes (SambhMa 
Jataka)^. In one place the Master commands that the 
pious Buddhist householders® “ought to perform the five 

1 S. B. E. Vol XXII. Intro, p. XXXII. ' ' 

2 History of Indian Literature, pJ 

3 Spence Hardy, a Manual of Buddhism, p. 74. 

4 See also Brahmanaka Bhammasutta in Sutt. Nip. jp, 50, 

5 Gaupati Ariya Savaka, 
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halts: to the family, the forests, the pitrs, the king and the 
Gods'.” There is another interesting passage quoted from 
Ahguttara Mkaya (L p. 149 “Attani, Pursia, Jauati 
saceam va yadi va musa”) by H. Kern who is of opinion 
that it may probably be a quotation of Dharma'^astra. This 
confirms our view more and more that the Buddiia had 
great regard to the existing creed and codes, and utilised 
them so far as they suited his doctrines, which were not so 
much at variance as some scholars would make us 
believe^.” In the treatise of Sigalovada, saj's Kern, 
the Buddha teaches a layman the duties generally 
acknowledged in the Indian Smrtis®, Again in the 
Dhammapada for which Buddhaghosa wrote a eom- 
mentry in Pali in the first half of the 5tb. century A. D. 
there is an interesting Chapter (XXVI) on the Brahmana. 
Here it is said “ Because a man is rid of evil therefore he 
is called a Bj’ahraana. Because he walks quietly therefore 
he is called ^amana: because he has sent away his own 
impurities, therefore he is called a ITuvrajita” Again 
“ in whom there is truth and righteousness he is blessed, 
he is a Brahmal^a^” 

Note. — The Pali Buddhist canon is divided into three 
Pitakas, the Yinaya, Sutta and Abhi Dhamma. Of these 
the Sutta Pitaka consists of five Nikayas - Dighanikaya 
Majjhima, Samyutta, Anguttara and Khuddakanikaya. 
About fifteen works come under the category of 
Khuddakanikaya and one of them is the Dhammapada. 
In the BuddhagosauppaUi, though a later work, is the 

1 Nika. II p. 68. 

2 Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 68. 

3 Ibid p. 70. 

4 S. B. E. Vol X. 
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story of a era reciting the , three Vedas and 

explaining the knotty points therein to Bnddhaghosa when 
the latter was young’. 

But what is more valuable and important is a 
portrayal of the attitude of the“ Buddhists towards the 
Brahman householders to whom they owed their sustenenee 
in the ItivUttaka^ one ot the canonical books of Buddhism 
under the second division of the Pitakas, the Sutta 
Pitak a, claimed to be the authentic Logia of Buddhas, 
To quote the passage will be indeed interesting. 

“ 107. Exceedingly helpful to you, 0 monks, are 
Brahman householders who present you with garments, 
offerings (pin dapata), beds, seats, requisites for sickness, 
medicines and utensils. And ye verily, 0 monks, are 
exceedingly helpful to the Brahman householders for ye 
point out to them the law of their first, middle, and last 
good actions, and ye do proclaim unto them the life of 
chastity, with its meaning and its characteristics absolutely 
complete and perfect. Thus by mutual reliance, 0 monks, 
a life of chastity is lived for the sake of crossing the flood 
(of earthly longings) and for the sake of properly making 
an end of misery 'k 

Prom these it is provable that there is no warrant to 
the theory that the Buddha was against the caste system 
as such. 

The equally interesting theory, that is again untenable 
as we shall presently see, is that the Buddha was against 
the Vedic sacrifices. This is an examination of the concept 
of ahimsa as realized by the founder of the creed. Among 
the four points of coincidence between Jainism and 


1 Life of Bnddlia Grosiia by B. C* Law, p. 29 . 

2 Itivuttaka, Trans, by J- H, Mooxe (New York) p. 125. 
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Buddiiism drawn attention to by Lassen' one is ah’ msa or 
non-injury to living beings. Though the Tains carried 
this principle too far, the Buddhist conception was the 
same as found in the several books of the great Indian 
epic, the Mahabharata. It would not be out of place to 
quote a few texts from the Mahabharata. !t is a most 
excellent creed to be non-violent towards all creatures®. 
In Chapter 113 115 of the Anufesanika Parvan of the 
Mahabharata there is a learned discussion as regards the 
doctrine of a /n'mso and the question of flesh-eating It is 
Yudhisthira who says that the principle of ahimsa is 
recognised by the Veda as the dharma^. Lord Krsna 
who preached with all eloquence at his command, to Arjuna 
that he must fi.ght out and kill all his kith and kin in the 
battle, preaches also the principle of ahimsa to him^. 
This means that one could be non-violent without prejudice 
to his Svadharma, for Svadharma is always superior to 
any other dharma or practice of virtuous qualities. 

There seems to be an opinion that the Vedic Yajna 
was questioned at first by the Buddha. But tradition as 
transmitted in the epic literature may be credited with 
having started already a similar theory. In more than 
one place the intrinsic value of the so-called bloody 
sacrifices has been questioned. In Chapter 92 of the 
ABvamedha Parvan there is the following story. Once 
there was no rain for a long time. Famine stalked the 
land in all nakedness. People preferred death to living. 

1 M. Alter. IV p. 763. ’ 

2 iTciq; | m. B. H. Asv. Parva L. 2. 

3 5rf|ei5iW | md. chap. 176, 2. 

4 Bhagavat Gita. X. 5, 
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At that time Agastya began what was known as the 
Dmdam Varsiha Yajna. But still it was not fruitful. 
The state of rainlessness continued. The sage burst into 
anger and spoke of creating another Indraloka, etc. 
There he expresses that he would adopt and 

forms of sacrifice where there will be no question of htmsa. 
The Rtviks bestow praise on Agastya and speak with 
approval the removal of himsa from the sacrifices: 

grCiirei 5 l 92 33. 

^ilg ^ smr i 

ararerai § ilpT«raiT n lUd, 34. 

In the Anusasnika parvan, there is a prohibition against 
flesh- eating. In the opinion of superior Vistas the non- 
eating of flesh and meat will tend to endow one with 
health, fame, long life, prosperity and heaven: 

arff^qciT: ii 177, 36. 

It is said further by Bhisma that meat in whatever 
form attracts the sensation of taste and enslaves him who 
eats it. The meat of animals is compared to the flesh of 
one^s own son. The flesh is considered as the vilest of 
human beings. He concludes that non-violence is the basis 
of all religions. In the Chapter 178 Yudhisthira asks 
the grandsire Bhisma that in one place he said* that meat 
was sacred to Gods, to pitrs andi others and in another he 
preached abstention of meat. He added he was unable to 
reconcile both the statements. Bhisma says that several dis- 
courses took place between the sages in ages gone by and the 
result of such discussions was that aJiimsa was the great 
dharma, virtue, gift, penance, sacrifice, bliss, friendship, 
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happiness, and unequal merits. ' 

But an householder can use meat sanctified with 
mantras in Vedic rites as an aleama. If he does as a 
saMma he commits sin^ In those days, they say, being 
doubtful about the propriety of eating flesh, the sages 
performed s-icrifices with seeds.^ Still the doubt lingered 
in their minds. Thejq therefore, approached Vasu the 
king of the Cedis to have their doubts cleared. The king- 
recommended that flesh could be taken, and for eommitting 
this sin he lost heaven. When he was asked for a second, 
time he repeated the opinion which he formerly held, and 
for this sin he was sent to the nether world. Upon this 
the sage Agastya prescribed once for all that wild animals 
be dedicated to the celestialsk 

Thus we see the question of sacrifice has been opened 
long before the age of the Buddha and in spite of discus- 
sions, the conclusion was that meat could be used in vaidic 
rites and ordinarily one must not indulge in meat®. While 

Tr: II 

3i(t5iT lUT /n;*! ^ II 

^ ^ fr i 

nfijjiiJrf m iirai q;«n fqqr 1 
?r?!rr g^rr ii 173, 40-44. 

2 M. BH. 179, 1 . 

3 ^Tf|H3T:qgSl77, 54 

4 lUd, 55-57. 

® *1 Ibid, 177'53. 
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Bralimanicil ascetics are sstrictlj forbidden’ to take 
dishes of meat the Buddhist monks did not abstain from 
fish and meat. Under certain restrictions the Buddha 
aliowed the eating of fish and meat though Devadatta 
raised the standard 6f revolt against such practiced 
There are several Jatakas wherein there is infallible 
testimony that flesh-eating was common among the 
Buddhists. From the express prohibition of taking the 
flesh of men, elephants, horses^ dogs, asses, etc. Kern 
rightly remarks that the flesh of other animals was no 
forbidden food, (Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 71). 
Further in Chapter IV of Mahapariuibhana Suttanta in 
response to an invitation by the Smith Cun da at Bava 
(Cundo Kammaraputto) the Buddha visited the latter 
place and partook of the dishes containing pork®. This 
brought on him an illness which proved fatal ultimately^ 

From these we infer that the principle of ahimsa preached 
by the Buddhist teacher was no more than what Bhisma 
taught to king Yudhisthira. 

We have been addressing overselves so far to prove 
first that the Buddha did not attack the caste system, 
secondly, the principle of ohimsa was not peculiar to that 
sect, and lastly, that as far as possible the Buddhists did 
not break from the established tradition of the land. Says 
Kern ; He (the Buddha) repeatedly exerts the morals 
and virtues of the ancient rsis. The Dharma says he, is 
the ensign of the Rsis®, The exemplary rsis were Asita, 

1 Apas. II 9. 22, 2. Manu VJ. 14, Gan. Ill 31. 

2 Pee VI 31*14, CuDavagga VII 3,15, Majjhinia Nikaya I, 36.8. 

3 Sukara Maddavam, Digha Kikaya, Vol. II, pp 126-28. Gf. S.B.B. Vol. VI^ 

pp. 70.-72, and 84. 

4 See also Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 355-58. 

5 Attg* Nik, 11, p. 51, ' 
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and Bevala notwithstanding their heterodox rules\’V 

> That the Buddhists did not hesitate to adopt the articles 
of morality and other regulations eoncerniug monachism of 
the Brahmans is obvious. One fundamental difference was 
in philosophy . There is an opinion not without reason 
that originally the sect had no moral code except the 
general prescriptions and injunctions which were in 
common with the general laws of society. “ The more we 
try to remove the difficulties the more we are driven to the 
suspicion that original Buddhism was not correctly that 
of the canonical books^ The ten precepts of the 
Buddhist order are; not to destroy life, not to steal, not to 
be impure, not to utter falsehood, not to serve intoxicants, 
not to take forbidden meals, not to take part in theatrical 
amusements, not to use pungents, not to go in for a soft 
couch, and not to have any lust for gold. The dharma 
peculiar to the Samnyasins is given in similar terms in the 
Manavadharma ^astras®. The outfit of a Bhiksu was that 
of a Brahman ascetic^ So far as the ethics of the 
Buddhist sect were concerned, there is nothing strikingly 
original. The three signs of the body and four signs of 
speech, the three signs of mind and five other evils, are all 
found in ' the Dharmasutras and the Dharmasastras®. 
That the Traividya or the three vedas were not neglected or 
condemned, and the vedic idea of the union with Brahma 
was not disregarded is evident from a pregnant statement; 
■“ Verily this, Vasettha, is the way to a state of union with 

1 (Baliirakamarga) . Manual of Indian Buddkisin p* 50. 

2 Ibid II, 39 fl Gp. Yaj. Ill, 56 ff. 

3 . Baud. 11, 10, 17, 11. 

4' See Hardy, Manual of Buddhism p. 477. 

5 Tevigga Suttee III. 2, SH-B. Vol* XI, See also Itivuttaka (68) and (69) 
pp, 77-78. 
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1 Buddhism in Traaslation, H. O. S. 

2 Mahavagga II 4, 2, also S.B.E. Vol XIII, the Vinaya texts, 

3 Ibid. 

4 H. 01 denberg Buddha, p. 142. 

5 Viuayapitakain, Vol. I. Mahavagga III, 1. pp. 137 — 15(3. 

(5 See Mitakshara Commentary on Yaj. Ill, 58. 
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Brahma” (Tevigga Sutt). ' Further tha Buddha, has 
belief in the doctrine of Karma which Warren calls one of 
the hardest of doctrines^ The theory of rebirth 
according to Karma is the unassailable Hindu theory which 
Buddha could not easily ignore Also the Buddhist custom 
of holding meetings once a fortnight especially on the full 
moon and new moon days points to the borrowing of this 
custom from the Vedic rites — the Aupavastha and the 
Darsa pzimamasa performed on the parm days in every 
monht®. These meetings are said to be penetential 
gatherings wherein the faults committed are confessed and 
atoned for by every member of the order.® Furthermore 
the Buddha kept (vassa rainy season) three months every 
year surrounded by groups of his disciples, when kings and 
the wealthy contended for the honour of entertaining him 
and his disciples. This period being over, then began the 
season of itenerancy from town to town and village to 
village, some times with as many as five hundred 
disciples^. The vassa generally commenced the day after 
the full moon in the month of Asadha or one month after 
the full moon in the month of Asadha.® This is but a copy 
of the eaturmasya of the Brahman Samnyasins. ^ahkhathe 
law-giver prescribes iAvo months’ stay in the rainy season 
in the same place while Devala and Kanva prescribe four 
months from the f^ravana month. .In other seasons Kanva 
rules a day’s stay in the village and a five days’ stay in a 
town®. What was done by the Buddha and what existed 
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before him are still in practice to-day in our country. Our 
^ahkaracaryas spend their retreat in the rainy season 
with their disciples in a place from where there was an 
invitation. But these disciples are almost ail lay people 
and not monks as the Buddha had- The congregation of 
Samnyasins was not advocated. It is said by the la v-giver 
if two monks join together it is a gathering, if three join 
together it is a grama, and any number above four is a 
town. The reasons given for prohibiting congregation 
are also given as follows : taking part in present day poli- 
tics, speaking about the alms themselves, breeding jea- 
lousy and hatred among themselves ^ Unlike their Brah- 
raanical brothern these Ksatriya ascetics founded a con- 
gregation which naturally engineered such unhealthy 
influences which ultimately brought about its disruption. 

To add to these the custom of worshipping footprints 
was already an old institution before the time of the 
Buddha. Its probable origin can be traced to the Vedic 
legend of Yisnu’s stepping over the earth'. Prom the 
Nirnhta of Yaska® Yisnupada waV at the Q-aya Hill 
from which place, it was believed, Yisnu actually went 
up. This passage is therefore important as it shows that 
Uaya has long been regarded a sacred place and Buddha 
perhaps chose it to do meditation because it was a sacred 

1 Daksa emoted by Vijuaneswa. 
str?: uinwct 5 h 
wik II 

3 Daivata, 6. 3. 19, 
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place of orthodox people who derived their cult from the 
%-Yeda'. 

One other feature of the Buddhist congregation was 
the admission of women into the order. This was the 
weak spot of the whole system. We cannot say that 
there were no women Saninyasins in the Brahmanieal fold. 
Baudhiyana refers to the Samnyasins from the fair sex. 
But there is a definite prescription that the male Sanmyasin 
should not mingle with the female Saipnyasin^. Now grant- 
ing that the Hindu Smrtis recognised Samnyasins of the 
other sex, the authors of the law-code were careful to rest- 
rict their intercourse with the male Samnyasins, with the 
result that everything went on without much ado. But 
this was not so in the Buddhist order. It is true 
that the Buddha was at first not inclined lo take the 
female monks into his order. He had his own misgivings. 
But he was prevailed upon by Mahaprajapati the Goutami, 
sister of the mother of the Blessed one®. Strict regula- 
tions were made and an order of nuns soon came to stay. 
But still the Buddha said : “ If, Anauda, w'otnen had not 
retired from household life to the houseless one under the 
Doctrine and Discipline announced by the Tathagata, 
religion, Ananda, would long endure; a thousand years 
would the good Docti ine abide. But since, Ananda, women 
have now retired from household life to the houseless one 
under the Doctrine and Discipline announced by the Tatha- 
gata, not long, Ananda. will religion endure, but 500 years, 
Ananda, will the good Doctrine abide^. 


1 Jnd. Ant. 1918, p, 84 K. P. .TayaswaPs note. 

4 MahaprWt V,'23. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, H. O. S. P. 447; See 

also Hinduism aud Buddhism, Vol« 
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•H. Eern remarks: “His (Buddha’s) misgivings 
proved true by the subsequent events. The ladies, even 
GautamI, were now and then fretful and sometimes after- 
wards when the Lord sojourned at Bravasti some nuns 
moved the indignation of the public by their scandalous 
behaviour’”. 

Notwithstanding the few variations from the Brah- 
manical codes the Buddhist sect in its early form prac- 
tically followed such codes and we may close this section 
once again with the remark of H. Kern, “ No one unless 
: unacquainted with Brahmanic literature will fail to per- 
Iceive that this superior morality is nothing else but the 
'rule of life of the dvija in the fourth aiirama when he is 
a yali ov muhta. The only plausible explanation is that 
all those superfluous details were bodily or, with some 
modifications taken from Dharmasutras and Dharmams- 
tfas®. 

.In the light qf the above observations it would be 
wrong to speak of a Buddhist India as a seiDarate entity 
cut off from Brahmanieal India. Hinduism was so 
catholic that it absorbed within its fold all sects and sec- 
taries though professing different views about life and God. 
Scholars of wide views and cautious judgment like Rhys 
Davids have called into question the intrinsic value of 
the well-founded tradition. We cannot definitely mark 
a time as the rise of Buddhism in India. It is a slow 
process of age-long evolutio i. The Buddha gave an im- 
petus to the movement though Scholars like Emile Senart 
opine that the Buddha of whom the Buddhist tradition 
waxes eloquent has never lived as a man*”. 

1 Oullavagga, X, 9-27, 

2 Manual of Indian Bnddhism, p. 70, 

Senart, Essai aur la legende de Buddfia, Paris'* , IS 75, 


111 our opinion in the face of such strong tradition 
to deny the existence of an historical figure is carrying 
research too far. G-ranting then the existence of the 
historical figure of the Buddha, is there any tangible 
evidence to indicate that Buddhism exercised any powerful 
sway in the Mauryan epoch or before? Rhys David 
remarks:— “We know whether from native or foreign 
sources very little of what happened during the century 
and half that followed after the Buddha’s death'”. This 
was the period of the Nandas and we have no details of 
their administration. In this period as in the time of the 
Buddha the Buddhist monks found hospitable home in 
Kosala and Magadha a small fraction of the vast continent 
of India. ^Ye cannot judge of the whole of India from 
these two small kingdoms even where the influence does 
not seem to have been great. Prom the Manavadharma 
f^astra and Yajnavalkya we gather that these Ksatriya 
monks lived side by side with the Brahman ascetics, the. 
latter being asked to retire from villages inhabited by 

these unorthodox monastic sects^ . 

To say that the Mauryaswere followers of the Buddh- 
ism has little evidence to support it. Chandragup 4 , the 
first King of the Dynasty, owed his throne to the Brahman 
politician Kautily a who seems to have been an absolute 
follower of the old Yedic religion. Sacrificial halls or 
agnihotrai^alas are mentioned as also worship to Indra, 
Varuna, Asvins, etc. There are references in the 
Kautliya® to some heretical sects, the members of 

which found employment in the Intelligence Department, 

: . "■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ■- - " ■' • * •, 

1 Buddiist India, p, 259, ' . . ■ 

2 • Manu, VI, 51; Taj, III, 59. ■ .. 

3 Ax. Saa. Bk, I, Clu 11 and 12. 
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and other offices. Other recluses deserving of regard 
were shown due honour and respect The same is the 
case with the great Maurya emperor and grandson of 
Candragupta, Asoka. Though there is a consensus of 
opinion that Asoka professed Buddhism and though there 
is another view that he was a Jain' we agree with the 
Reverend Father Heras S. J. that he was neither a 
Buddhist nor a Jain but a follower of the established 
religion of the land which we may now call the earlier form 
of Hinduism. He held catholic vie .vs about religion and 
life and .thought it dharma to be of help to every religious 
sect prevailing in his empire^ As Father Heras has 
dealt with this rather elaborately I refrain from adducing 
reasons in favour of the theory that he was no Buddhist, 

Still I shall make one observation. Every one knows 
that Asoka abstained from war after the Kalihga carnage. 
Was it due to Jain or Buddhist influence? No, is our 
answer. The ideal which Asoka set himself was not 
the ordinary Ksatriya duty but that of a Ksatriya of 
a higher order. More than once Yudhisthira wffio heard 
of the aAiwso doctrine from his grandsire Bhisma as the 
highest Vedic religion wanted to avoid battle. On the 
eve of the Kuruksetra battle Arjuna refused to fight his 
own kith and kin. Did not ^rl Ramacandra speak of 
Ksatriya dharma as adharma in the guise of dharma^. 
With a deep religious bent of mind Asoka followed the 
footsteps of his great predecessors Yudhisthira and 
Ramacandra. Nothing more or nothing less was the 
ruling passion of the great Maury an King. 

1 Ind. Ant. Vol. V, -Kernes article. 

2 Qu. Journal of tbe Mythic society, Vol. XVII, No, 4. 

3 Eamayana, Ayod. 109, 20. 
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That Buddhism was not influential during the epoch of 
the early Mauryas is in evidence from the Kautilya’s Arth-' 
festra. Jacobi’s argument is convincing when he says that 
Kautilya recog’nised philosophy to be a science by itself, 
and hence he could bring in the Lokayata, the character of ■ 
whose contents must exclude it from the TrayL If Kauti- 
lya could recognise the Lokayata he could recognise as well- 
the Buddhist philosophy if the latter had really deserved the 
name of philosophy in his time. There is no warrant to the 
view that the Buddhist philosophical systems were 
ignored by Kautilya. The probabilities are that these 
systems gained currency only after Kautilya’s time, in 
the centuries immediately before and after the beginning 
of our era. (Indim Ant. 1918, Trans, by V. A. Sukthan- 
kar.) 

With respect to successors of Asoka there is evidence^ 
of a rare order, in inscriptions, which prove that they were , 
not Buddhists. For instance Dasaratha, the grandson ■ 
of Asoka, makes three grants to Ajivaka monks by bestow- , 
ing the eaves in the Nagarjuni-Hillsh Again about 184 
B. C. the Sunga Dynasty was founded bj^ Pusyamitra. , 
He was commander-in-chief to Brhadratha whom he over- 
threw by slaying him. The Buddhist annals make him out 
to be a persecutor of their faith and a strict follower of ‘ 
Brahmanism^. Pusyamitra was not as tolerant as the 
Mauryan monarchs were and hence the Buddhists regard- 
ed him as a hater of their sect. Thus I am iuclind to 
believe that there was no Buddhist ascendency either before 
or during the epoch of the Mauryas and therefore there 


1 Ind. Ant. Vol. XX, p. 361 
a Gam. Hia. Ind, Vol. 1 g. .613. 
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was no reaction under Pusyamitra or under his suceesors. 
■We grant that the Buddhist monks continued to live side 
by side with Brahman brethren in a state of harmony and 
peace- But the fact that they took part in politics and 
administration of their land, lived together in congregation 
to which, according to the Vinaya, were recruited un- 
worthy people who renounced for belly’s sake and who 
would go back to the world if food supply was refused, 
(the Kautilya* also shows that this was in practice) 
and allowed a large number of nuns to embrace their 
faith brought about their downfall. Whatever may 
be the later developments of these movements here and 
in other countries Buddhism and Jainism in their early 
forms did not exercise any appreciable influence in the 
History of land. Jarl Gharpentier rightly remarks • “It 
is a strange characteristic of these sects so far as I know 
them that they adopted in their ascetic practices and in 
their whole mode of life the rules which had been already 
fixed by their Brahman antagonists^”. There is no warrant 
to the statements like that of Rhys Davids “The name 
was retained but the idea was entirely changed®”. But it 
is correct estimate of Sir Charles Eliot “Though Hindu 
life may be cut up into castes and sects, Hindu creeds 
are not mutually exclusive and repellent. They attract 
and colour one another*,” 


1 Temporaiy renouBciiig of tlie world by Bick men to get healed by honourary 

physicians of the ^ confraternity, by warriors to escape actiye service, by 
fugitives from justice, betters, runaways, slaves .and impecunious old gentle- 
men (See Chalmer's Further Dialogues of the Buddha, Intro, p. 18). 

2 Cam. His. Ind. Vol. pp. 150-51. 

3 S. B.E. Vol. n p. 162. 

4 Hinduism and Buddhism, Yol. 1, Intro, p. 14. 
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VEDANTA COMMENTATORS BEFORE 
f^Al^KARACARYA. 

P. V. Kane, M. A., LL. M., Bombay. 

In the following an attempt has been made to bring 
together information about the commentators of the 
Brahma sutras, the principal Upanisads and the Bhagavad- 
gita, that preceded the great ^ahkaracarya. It is not 
intended to say anything about the author of the Vedanta- 
sutras or about the predecessors of the Vedantasutrakara. 

Sankaracarya strikes one as not very anxious to sup- 
port his exposition of Vedanta by reference to previous 
commentators. He hardly ever quotes any commentator 
of the Purva-mimamsa or of the ITttaramimamsa by name 
except Upavarsa and Sahara. His references to his pre- 
decessors’ views arc generally vaguely expressed in such 
words as ‘some’ (Zvect'O, ‘others’ (apare, anyz &c.,) or ‘the 
teachers’ (acaryas). 

In what follows the writers are arranged as far as 
possible in chronological order. About some of these 
scholars have already furnished information e.g., about 
Bhartrprapanca in the Introduction p. 15 of the Tarka- 
sahgraha (Haikwad’s G. Series) and by Prof. Hiriyanna 
in Indian Antiquary for 1924 p. 77, about Drarnidacarya 
in the Introduction to the Tarkasangraha (p. 16), about 
Brahmadatta in the Journal of Oriental Research 
(Madras) for 1928 p. 1. 

Bodhayana. 

Several authorities agree in saying that Bhagavad- 
Bodhayana composed a vrtti on the Vedantasutras, The 
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Prapancahrdaya (Trivandrum S. Series p. 39) says^ that 
Bodhayana composed a bhasya on the whole of the 
Mimanisasastra consisting of 20 chapters (12 of the Sutras 
of Jaimini, 4 of the Devatakanda and 4 of Uttaramimanisa) 
that it was styled Krtakoti and that Bodhayana’s bhasya 
being prolix, Upavarsa abridged it. Ramanuja in his 
Vedantasutrabhasya (Bombay Series p. 1) says that 
Bodhayana composed a lengthy wfti on the Brahma- 
sutras and that former Acaryas abridged it^. This lends 
support to the remark of the Prapancahrdaya cited 
above. Ramanuja in several passages of his Vedanta- 
sutrabhasya quotes the views of the Yrttikara. Por 
example, the Yrttikara is cited (p. 2) as saying that the 
desire to know Bm/ma arises after the knowledge of 
actions that has been already set forth (in the Purva- 
mlmarnsa) and that the ^ariraka (Yedantasutras) being 
welded together with the work of Jaimini in sixteen 
chapters, the two together constitute one ^astra®. On 
the Sutra ‘Svapyayat’ (Vedantasutra 1-1-lOj a passage 
is quoted by Ramanuja from the Yrttikara fp. 176)^. 
^bara in his bhasya on the Purvamimamsa-sutras often 
quotes or refers to the views of a vrtUhara. All these 
are brought together in my paper on ‘Oleanings from the 

1. uw suq; ! 

feu: I i 

2. uu^rwrJRfef | sfruTR? j 

3. I ifiCTirriuetn'^JFgR i 
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I 

I bhasya of ^^abara’ (in JB BRAS Vol XXV I, pp. 83-84). 

I There I had hazarded the conjecture that the vrttikara 

is the same as the one on the Vedantasutras, and that he is 
I not the same as Upavarsa, This conjecture now derives 

; support from the passage of the Prapaneahrdaya re- 

ferred to above. In the YatindramatadTpika (p. 2^ there 
is a long list of Vedanta teachers obviously arranged in a 
chronological order, in which Bodhayana is placed imme- 
, diately after Vyasa (the reputed author of the Vedanta-r 

sutras)’. In the Vedarthasahgraha preprint from Pandit, 
1924) Bhagavad Bodhayana, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin 
and Bharuci are mentioned as venerable men (sistas) 
who approved of the Visistadvaita doctrine (p. 154). 
^ankaracarya in his ^ariraka-bhasj^a often refers to the 
views of his predecessors some of which are attributed 
to the Vrttikara by his commentators. For example, it is 
pointed out by the Ratnaprabha that Vrttikara dissolved 
the compound hrahmajijnasa as ‘brahmane jijnasa’, while 
Sankara took it as 'brahmanah jijnasa.’ On V. S. 1-1-4 
Sankara says that according to some Brahma is not taught 
in the Upanisads as the principal and self-sufficient subject' 
but only as a secondary topic that is subservient to and 
useful in the injunction about knowing (or contemplating 
on) brahmi. This according to the commentators is the' 
view of the vrttikara. As regards the Anandamaya- 
dhikarana (1 1-12 ffj the commentators say that the 
explanation first set out by Sankara is that of the 
vHtikara. Similarly, the second explanation proposed by 
Sankara on V. S. I. 1-31 is said to be the view of the 
Vrttikara. Whether the Vrttikara whose views are com- 

l.-o 
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bated by Sankara in Ms bhasya on the Bhagavadgita (e.p., 
on II. 11, IV. 18) is the same as the Yrttikara of the 
Vedantasutrasis extremely doubtful. 

Since Sahara cannot be placed later than the 4th 
or 5th century A, D. and since Upav^arsa was much earlier 
than ^abara and abridged Bodhayana’s vr^/?, it follows 
that Bodhayana cannot be placed later than the first or 
second century of the Christian era. How much earlier 
than that date he flourished it is impossible to say in the 
present state of our knowledge. 


Upavarsa. 

Sahara quotes the view of Bhagavan Upavarsa on the 
question as to what constitutes the word. The same view 
is ascribed to Upavarsa by Sankara carya in his bhasya on 
V. S. I. 3. 28. Sankara further tells us in his bhasya on 
V. S. III. 3 53 that the venerable Upavarsa remarked in 
his commentary on the first iantra (i.e the Purvamimamsa) 
when the existence of the soul had to be established (in the 
course of discussion) that he would dilate upon it in (his 
commentary on) the feriraka O', e , the Vedantasutras) 
Bhaskara also in his bhasya on the V. S. (pp. 62 and 6} 
ascribes the above two views to Upavarsa and in another 
place (p. 124) speaks of Upavarsacarya as the propa- 
gator {‘pravariaha) of the ^aslrasampradaya. Prom 
Som^esvara’s Hyayasudha it appears that the Tantravartika 
of Kumarilabhatta bestows the epithet Mahfibbasyakara on 
Upavarsa {vide for the quotation my paper on 4bara 
JBBRASyol.XXVIp.84). Prom the Prapancahrdaya 
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it follows that XJpavarsa abridged Bodhayana’s vriiti on 
thewhoie of the Mimamsa and Ramanuja’s words that 
former abridged the lengthy vrtti of Bodhayana 

lend some support to this assertion. 

As Upavarsa was a venerable (^bhagavan) writer even to 
iSabarahe cannot be placed later than the third century A.D. 

Guhadeva. 

Guhadeva is placed immediately after Bodohayana in 
the Yatlndramatadlpika and he is mentioned by Ramanuja 
among the that approved of Vis^istadvaita, No 

quotations from him could be discovered by me in the 
printed works on Vedanta. 

Kapardin. 

He is mentioned as a sista in the Vedarthasangraha. 
That is all that is known about Mm. 

Bharuci. 

He is mentioned by the Yatindramatadipika before 
Brahmanandin and also by the Vedarthasangraha. I 
could find no quotation from him on Vedanta. In my 
paper on “ the predecessors of Vijnanesvara” (JBBRAS 
for 1925 pp. 209—213), I showed that Bharuchi was an 
ancient writer on Dharmasastra and stood in special 
relation tofhe Visnudharmasutra wherein the worship of 
Visnu is very strongly emphasized. Whether he is 
indentical with the Vedantin it is impossible to prove. 

Bhaiirhari. 

Yamunacarya in the Siddhitraya (p. 5) names a host 
of Vedanta writers among whom Bhartrhari is one’. It is 

^ 5Tr¥n^??iwei’T^-5ffn'^ 
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hard to say whether lie is indentical with Bhartrhari the 
profound grammarian and author of the Yakyapadiya. It 
is worthy of note that the very first verse of the 
Vakyapadiya bears a dose resemblance to the views of 
Sankara and indicates that the author of the work was 
conscious of the Vivartavada. If the two are identical, the 
Vedantin Bhartrhari must have flourished between 
600—650 A. D. A Hari is quoted by thel^astra-dipika (on 
Jaimini X. 2'59-60). 

Bhartrmitra. 

' He is named by Yamunacarya as a writer on Vedanta. 
The Xyayaratnakara on the ^lokavartika (I. 10) says that 
Bhartrmitra composed an ancient commentary on the 
Mimamsa and made the Mimamsasastra atheistic. A 
Bhartrmitra is quoted by Mukulabhatta in his Abhidha- 
vrttimatrka, who appears from the quotation to be a 
Mimdmsaha. Whether this latter Bhartrmitra is identical 
with the Vedantin Bhartrmitra is more than doubtful. 

Brahmanandin (or Brahraanandin). 

In the Yatindramatadipika Brahmanandin is placed 
among Vedanta teachers after Bharuei and before Dravida- 
carya. Madhusudana-Sarasvati in his commentary on the 
Sanksepasariraka III 218—220 (Benares ed.) tells us that 
the Vakyakara spoken of by the latter is Brahmanandin, 
that the Bhasyakara referred to in the next verse is Dravi- 
dacarya, that Brahmanandin composed terse sentences 
resembling the Vedantasutras, the Brahmanandin, humour- 
ing the ways of ordinary people and their confirmed habits 
of thought, at first spoke of Parinamavada and then he 
gave up that position also as oppos«d to reasoning and 
accepted pure monism and Fivartavada and that Dravi-^ 
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dacarya in liis Bhusya on the aphoristic vakyas of Brahma- > 

nandin conYeys that the Vakyakara approved of the view ; 

that Brahma is non-different from the pratyag-atman'. i 

Vide Saiiksepa-^arlraka III 40 for another reference to I 

Vakyakara. This establishes tbal the Vakyakara is earlier ' 

than Dravidacarya (or Dramida) and that both are earlier | 

than the Sanksepasariraka, which was composed by a pupil’s ; 

pupil of Sankaracarya. Raminuja in Vedantasutrabh5sya i 

several times quotes the words of the Vakyakara and the 
explanations of the Bhasyakara thereon. Bor example, | 

according to Ramanuja (p. 9) the view of the Vakyakara ; 

was that ^ Vedana ’ (knowing) enjoined as a means of i 

moksa in all the Upanisads was really upSsana and that j 

* Vedana ’ led to moksa only when it was constantly 
practised, that Upasanad when constantly practised became 
dhruvdnusmrH (or hhahti). In another place Ramanuja 
quotes (p. 11) a passage from the Vakyakara wherein 
‘ dhruvanusmrti ’ is said to arise from viveka, vimoka, 
abhy&sa, kriyd, kalydna, anavasada and anudgharsa and these 
technical words are explained in aphoristic form. Ramanu,- 
ja also quotes the explanations of these given by the bhSsya- 
kara. In another place ^p. 80) Ramanuja says that the 
Vakyakara, following such Vedantasutras as 
pradhsnasya ’ (III. 3. 11) held the position that it was 
only the Saguna- Brahma that was to be the object of 

in3irr<ffi%uv i 
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contemplation and that there was an option 

with regard to the vidyas taught in the Upanisads, and that 
the Bhasyakara also explained this view of the Vakyakara. 
Vide-p-p. 18, 116 of Ramanuja bhasya for other references 
to the Vakyakara. Bhaskara in his bhasya on Vedantasutra 
1.4. 25 (aimakrieh pdrinamat) says that the Vakyakara 
approved of the Porindmavdda and quotes avakya from 
him ‘parinamastu syaddadhyadivat’ in support. It appears 
from the above that the work of the Vakyakara was in the 
nature of a Vartika on the Vedantasutra s. The word 
Vakyakara is aften applied to Katyayana the famous 
author of the Vartikas on Panini’s siitras. Vide Tantrav- 
artika p. 958 1. 


Dramidacarya or Dravidacarya. 

Ramanuja in Ms Vedarthasangraha speaks of Dramida 
as a sista who approved of the Visistadvaitavada. Ramanuja 
in his Vedantasutra-bhasya several times (pp, 11, 80 etc.,) 
quotes the views of a hkdsyakara on the Vdkyas of the 
Vakyakara. We saw above that according to Madhusudana 
Sarasvati this Bhasyakara is Dravidacarya. Ramanuja 
quotes from a Dramidabhasyakara also. For example, on 
the well-known Sutra ‘ bhoMrdpatter-avibJiagascet syal- 
lokavaP (V. S. II. 1. 19) a passage of the Dramidabhasya 
in a Mgh-flovra style (like that of Bana) is quoted. In 
another place Ramanuja quotes (p. 471) the words of the 
Dramidabhasyakara to the effect that ‘ the position of the 
^astra is that people in order to secure (desired) rewards 
desire to propitiate the Atman by (performing iiasiric) rites 




and aGtions and that he (the Atman) being pleased is ’able 
to grant the rewards'. It follows from the above that the 
Bhasyakara quoted by Eamanuja is the same as Dramidacarya 
or Dravidabhasyakara. As Bramidacarya is, according to 
Madhusudana, referred to as bhasyakara by the Sanksepas- ; 
ariraka, the former must be placed at least as early as, if not?, 
earlier than, ^ahkaracarya. • j - . • 

According to Anandajnana, Safikaraca^^a in several 
places alludes to a Drafidaearya, though he does not name 
him. Mr. Tripathi in his Introduction to the Tarkasahgraha 
of Anandagiri (p. XVI) is of opinion that the Drayidacarya 
alluded to by Sankara is different from the one named by 
Bamanuja. This opinion is not based on sound reasons., It, 
appears to be based on the a 'priori, ground that as Sankara 
alludes to Dravidacarya with veneration, the latter must- 
be like the former a pure monist, whereas the Dramidacarya . 
whom Ramanuja quotes must be regarded as a Yi%tadvaitin. • 
But, on examination, this reasoning will not - appeal to any 
one. In the days of Sankara there was not sharp cleavage 
between pure monists and other Aupanisada tinterpretersi 
who did not go as far as ^ahkara. iFor* example, Sankara; 
is prepared, in his bhasya on V, S. 1-3-19, to ^regard those; 
who look upon individual souls as, paramdrtMli&, - as ;.hisi 
partisans {as'madiya^cA- keeit). Similarly Suresvara in his. 
great Vartika tries hard to show that even Bhartrprapanca, 
who was a bJiedSbhedavdtUn, must be‘regarded-as favouring. 
Vivattavada when properly interpreted' (vide BAadaran-; 
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ysikablbasyavartika p. 666 verses 1164-65 aad Anandagiri 
thereon). Yamunacarya (Siddhitrgtya p. 27) quotes with 
apparent approval Suresvara's dictum in the Haiskarmya- 
siddhi (11-82). Therefore there is no cogent reason why 
the Dramidacarya alluded to by Sankara should not be the 
sjlme as the one on whom Ramanuja relies as one of his 
great predecessors and authorities. 

Dramidacarya not only composed a bhasya on the 
Vedantasutras, but seems to have written a vast commentary 
oh the Chandogya-upanisad. Anandajnana commenting on 
the opening words of Sankara’s bhasya on the Chandogya 
‘rjuvivaranatii-alpagrahtham’ says that the word %lpagrantha 
(a treatise of small extent) is suggestive of the fact that 
Sankara’s work is smaller than the Dravida-bbasyd on the 
Chandogya. Similarly on Chahdogjm III. 10. 1-4, Sankara 
cites the explanation given by the ‘acaryas’, which Anandaj- 
nSna refers to DravidaeSrya. In Ms bhasya on Graudapada’s 
KSrikts (p. 94 Ankhdisraaia ed.) ^afikara quotes the words 
‘Siddham tu nivartakatvat^ as a of those who know 

the YedaS, which Anandajnatia ascribes to tlfavidacarya- 
Siife^v'afa ih his great Vartika ^ets out the story narrated 
by some (kecit) of a prince, whohras brought up in ignorance 
of high estate, in order to illustrate the proposition that the 
purport of the sentence ‘tat-tvam-aSi’ is the identity (of the 
supreme self ahd Individual soul) and that the passages 
about the creation of the world that occur in the same 
Upanisad are only subservient to that main proposition. 
Anandajnana says that the story was first composed by 
llfavidacarya (i)ide Br. Up. Vartika p. 970, verses 506 fiE 
ahd com. thereon). Sankara In his bhasya on Br. Up. IL 
i2b says that the story of the' prince was narrated by those 
who know the ‘sampradtya’. 


mf 

The foregoing dlseusdon shows that DtatddScSrya Was 
later than Brahmauandin and earlier than ^ahkara add 
Sure wara i.e. ho must have flourished before 750 A, D. 

Brahmadaita. 

In the Prapancahrdaja Brahmadatta is mentioned as a 
commentator of the Brahmasutras along with Bhagvatpada 
and Bhaskara. Information about him, which is very 
meagre, has been furnished by Prof. Hiriyanna in his 
Introduction to the Naiskarmya-siddhi (p. XXTII) and by 
the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. 11, Part I. 
p. 1. According to AnandSjnina (on Sarabandhavartika 
p. 219 verse 797) Brahmadatta held the view that the pur- 
pose of the Upanisads was to lay down an injunction for 
people about the acquisition of the knowledge of the self as 
expressed in ‘dlmetyevopasita’. This is called niyogapalxsa 
and is frequently referred to by Suresvara {vide Naiskar- 
mya-siddhi I. 88 and Br. Up. Var. p. 592, verses 792-93 and 
p. 611, verses 884-886). 

How much earlier than Sankara Brahmadatta flourished 
cannot be said* 

Mandanamisra. 

Prof. Hiriyanna shows from references to Mandana by 
Anandajnana (on Br. Up. Var. p. 1852 verse 796) and fiom 
the Sanksepasariraka (II. 174) that Mandanamisra and 
Suresvara were not identical. In JBBRAS Vol TH. (New 
Series) pp. 289-293 I tried to show that if the traditional 
date of Sankara 788-820 (A.D.) be accepted then Mandana 
flourished about a hundred years before fsankara. 

Gaudapada. 

Much has been written about Gaudapada. It is not 
intended to repeat what has befen already said by others, 
■^ahkaracarya composed a bhisya oh Gaudapada’s Man- 
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^ukya Karikas aad calls Gaudapada Ms paramaguru 
(teacker’s teacher). In the bhasya on V. S. I. 4-14 he 
quotes Gaudapada ’s Karik a (III. 15) and speaks of him 
as 'Sampradayavidah’ and on Y. S. II, 1-9 he quotes 
Karika 1, 16 with the words ‘it has been said by Acaryas 
who know the Sanipradaya about the (true) meaning of 
Vedanta texts. ‘ SUresvara also speaks of him as ‘one who 
knows the Siddhantas of the whole Yeda,' calls him 
Gaudacarya and quotes Karika III, 15 (vide Br. Up, Var. 
p. 951 verses 386— 387). In another place he speaks of 
others knowing the Sampradaya as relying on the verses 
of Gaudapada (vide Bv. Up. Yar. p, 886—888). In the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi (I. 44) he speaks of Gauda (Gaudapada) 
and Dravida (Sankara) in the same breath and as greatly 
venerated by him. 

' An important qaestion is vvhether Gaudapada the 
author of the Karikas is identical with the author of the 
commentary on the Sankhya-Karikas. Scholars generally 
hold that they are not, but there is no insuperable oM 
stacle in holding them as identical. The commentator 
of the Sankhya-Karikas seems to have been an orthodox 
writer. He speaks (on Karika 2) of dharma as what is 
enjoined by sruti and Jwrfi (which is what Vasistha- 
dharmasutra says). He relies on the Gita as an autho- 
ritative work (on Karika 12 ‘Ouna gmiesu vartante’ is 
quoted from the Gita). On Karika 23 he refers to the 
orthodox fourteen vidyas (4 Yedas, 6 aiigas, nyaya, 
mimanisa and dharmasastra). On verse 51 he explains 
‘adhyayana’ as ‘Vedadisastradhyayana. 

, Bhartrprapahca. 

Of all the predecessors of Sankara, whose works have 
not yet been, discovered, the amplest materials available 
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are tliose of Bliartrprapanca. Prof. Hiriyanna has ex- 
amined in some detail (in Indian Antiquary for 1924 
pp, 76— 86) the materials contained in the great Vartika 
of Suresvara and in the commentary of Anandajnana. 
In the following an effort will be made to bring out a 
few salient points about Bhartrprapanca and to supple- 
ment w'hat has been stated by Prof. Hiriyanna. To deal 
in detail with the large material available will require a 
separate paper of considerable length on Bhartrhari. 

I'he Siddhitraya of Yamunamuni mentions Bhartr- 
prapanca as one of the authors who wrote on the Vedanta 
and on the Vedantasutras. Madhusudana Saras vati in 
his commentary on the Sanksepasariraka I. 7 says that 
although Vyasa, while discussing the Br. Up. passage 
(tam-etam vedanuvacanena) accepted that both the Karma- 
kanda and the Brahmakanda are equally authoritative yet 
thereby alone he does not settle their real import and that 
some like Bhartrprapanca while expounding his sMra 
propounded bheda (dualism), which is not the (true) 
purport of the Veda, as its real imporP . Vide Subo- 
dbini also on the verse (Vaktaram-asadya Yam-eva &c.,) 
of the Sanksepasariraka. It is thus established that 
Bhartr. wrote a bhasya on the V. S. Prom Anandajnana’s 
comment on the opening words of Sankara’s bhasya on 
the Br. Up. it follows that Bhartr. commented on the 
Madhyandina recension, while Sankara commented on the 
Kanva text of the Br. Up. and that Sankara’s bhasya 
was smaller in extent than that of Bhatr. on the same 
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Upanisad. Bhartr. appears also to have commented on the 
Katha and Isavasya Upanisad. One item of personal 
history seems to have puzzled Prof. Hiriyanna, Sure.s- 
vara in various places ridicules Bhartr. by saying that the 
latter is able to propound this or that wrong view merely 
on the strength of the vara (favour or boon of Vai^vanara 
or Jatavedas OT hutahhuJc) (but not by means of correct 
reasoning) and that not being favoured with similar good 
fortune he (Suresvara) cannot attempt to establish the 
impossible (to make a roll of the sky as if it -were a piece 
of skin) or the illogieaP . Prof. Hiriyana advances the 
farfetched explanation that reference is made to his 
doctrine of Hiranyagarbha and the doctrine of Bhakti. 
I hazard a simple explanation. It is not unusual for 
ancient writers to say that they were able to compose a 
work through the favour (vara) of this deity or that. 
Por example, the great astronomer Varahamihira says 
at the end of his Brhajjataka that he composed the w'ork 
after securing the favour (Varaprasada) of the Sun in 
Eapisthala. Similarly it is probable that Bhartr. said 
in the Introductory portion of his bhasya that he was 
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able to expound the recoadite teaching of the Br. Up. 
through the favour of Agni (Vaisvanara), indicating that 
he had, even though a hrahmavid, sedulously performed 
the acts laid down by the Earmakanda for an agnihotrin 
and exemplified in his life his teaching about jnana-harma- 
samuGcaya. The bhasya of Bhartr. was available up to 
the days of Anandajnana who quotes large extracts from 
it in scores of places and hence it is not unlikely that if 
a proper search be made it may yet come to light. One 
interesting fact is that between Bhartr, and Sankara a 
good deal of time elapsed. On Br. Up. I. 4-10 (brahma 
va idam-agra asli) Sankara says that some explain ‘brahma’ 
here as ‘brahmabhavi puruso brahmana’u.’ Thereon Sures- 
vara says that some interpreted the bhasya of Bhartri on 
Br. Up. I. 1-9 as favouring parinamavada (and not ' 
vivartavada) because of this explanation of brahma in 
Br. Up. I. 4-10, that the bhasya of Bhartr, on Br. Up. 
4-9 must really be understood as favouring Vivartavada 
and that therefore in other places also the bhasya of 
Bhartr. must be so interpreted and so my teacher {guru, 
i:e., Sankara; enters upon a lengthy discussion as to Br 
Up. I. 4-10 in order to remove the error of those who 
held that Bhartr. does not approve of VivariavMa. So 
according to Suresvara, his master Sankara was refuting 
the explanations of some followers of Bhartr, and that 
Bhartr. was such a great authority that even S^ankara 
thought it necessary to show to the school of Bhartr. that 
thedr master also favoured vivartavada. 

The references to Bhartr. fall under three heads, 
Sankara, according to Suresvara, in several places criticizes 
the views of Bhartr. though he nowhere mentions him by 
name. In the second class of cases though the bhasya of 


Hankara contaiiis no express reference to Biiartr., 
Suresvara himself criticizes or refers to the views of 
Bhartr. on his own account. There is a third class of cases 
in which neither i^ahkara nor Suresvara directly refers to 
him, but it is Anandajnana who brings in the name or views 
of Bhartr. Examples of all three classes of eases are noted 
below. Examples of the first class are to be found in 
^ankarabhasya on Br. Up. 1.4.15 devem lokam* 
(Var. p. 757 verses 1644-45), 1.4.15 atmdnam-eva lokam'^ 
updsUa (Var. p. 767 verse 1692), II.3.6 tasya ha eiasya 
purusasya’ where ^aiikara sets out the tenets (prakriyd) of 
some who regard themselves as Aupanisada 
(Var. pp. 1011-1015 verses 112-148 where Ananda on verso 
115 quotes an extract from Bhartr. in which the words 
' vidyakarma-purvaparajna’ used in the ^ankarabhasya 
occur), III. 213 (about apavarga being an antardldvasihd) 
and Var. p. 1154 verse 41, on III. 4-2 ‘ nadrster drastaram 
(Var, pp. 1236-1239 verses 167-186), III, 5. ‘ vittaisand 
(Var. p. 1258 verse 113), TV. 4.22 ‘ vedanitv-tcanena 
vividismti (Var. p. 1890 verse 1032), V. 1.1. ‘ purna- 
madah^purmmidmn' (Var. pp. 1953-1959 verses 28-63). 
Eor examples of the second class of eases reference may be 
made to pp. 1361, 1369, 1374, 1450, 1572, 1589, 1625, 1785-89 
etc. For cases where Anandajnana alone refers to Bhartr. 
and there is no allusion in the Var. itself, pp. 1225, 1728 
may be consulted. Vartika mentions Bhartr, by name only 
in a few eases (e. g. at pp. 666, 1789 and 1843). The 
reference at p, 1789 is jeeringly pompous’ . In most cases 
he is cited for being refuted and Suresvara ironically 
applies to him such high sounding epithets as ‘mahadhiyah^, 
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‘ dhirali V budhab’. In a few cases it appears that 
Snresvara accepts the interpretations of Bhartr. (vide 
pp. 1450*53, 1560, 820, 989 The school of Bhartr. is 
described in the Var. as samastavyastadarmna (p. 1164) or 
of Bhakti. 

As Sankara is supposed by Suresvara to have refuted 
the followers of Bhartr, the latter must have flourished at 
least two generations before Sankara ('if not more) and so 
Bhartr. cannot be placed later than the first half of the 8th 
century. 

Tanka, . 

Yamunacarya mentions acarya Tanka, but whether he 
preceded Sankara is doubtful. 

Sri- Vatsankami^ra. 

Yamuna says that ^ri-Yatsahkaraisra wrote on the 
Sutras of Badara 3 ^ana a work full of profound nyayas. 
But from the way in which he is mentioned it appears that 
he was later than Sankara (vide note 7.) 

THE BUDDHISTIC CONCEPTION OF SUBLIMATION. 

J. K. Sarkar, M, A , Senior Professor of Philosophy, 
Government College, Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 

Introduction:— The Nirvana is the vehicle of sublima- 
tion or uplifting of the individual. There is no term so 
hopelessly misinterpreted, no notion so completely distorted 
as the Nirvana is. The confused mass of misconceptions 
and ambiguities arises from various sources, viz., the long- 
litany of synonjnns negative, contradictory and apparently 
irreconcilable, indefinite, definite etc. The confusion bet- 
ween “ Nivrtti ” and Nirvana the twofold meaning of 
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the word “ Nirvana, vik, cooling and extinguishing, are but 
the most prolific source of errors. To us the Nirvana 
is shrouded in mystery, and with regard to its meaning our 
imagination has its full play, as the reality is unknown. 
But in spite of its numberless negative contents and descrip- 
tion it has succeeded in attracting so many human beings 
during so many centuries and in so many climes. It has 
been one perennial source of hope and solace to the popula- 
tions that have made out of it their spiritual good. What 
is done by the prophets in Judiah, Lao-tse in China, the 
mystic religion in Greece, is also done by the Buddhism 
or the birth of the Nirvana in India and in the greater part 
of Asia. The Buddhism with its celebrated doctrine of the 
Nirvana is, like all other superior religions a sort of assur- 
ance against the death and the terrors and miseries follow- 
ing from it. So the Nirvana can never be the annihilation 
of itself. 

The negative contents of the Nirvana leading on 
to its positive significance: — Buddhaghosa remarks: “ The 
Nirvana is one, but its names founded on its contraries are 
numerous ’k The variants of these contraries or negatives 
are cessation, destruction, detachment, nothingness; the 
negation of the Prapanea or Samsdra, the end of desire, 
aversion and blindness; the deliverance from sufferings, 
birth, evil, and death. The Nirvana is destruction, the 
Buddha is the destructor. The Samsdra is Fatta, the turn 
of wheel, the Nirvana is Vivaita and the Buddha is the 
Fenayika. Verily the Tathagata says, “ I am the King of 
the Law, born in the world in order to be the destructor 
of existence In Mahavagga (IV, 31, 4-7) the great 
teacher, while preaching to the Seeha the doctrine of 
abstinence from all evil actions of body, speech and 
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tHought, says that he wishes others to destroy desire, hatred 
and blindness. In fact, the cessation of Samsara without, and 
of tenha within is made possible as by the total annihilation 
as by one eternity of happy existence. The suppression of 
the individual existence, and the supreme felicity arising 
out of the appeasement of thirst (corresponding to the two 
imports of the Nirvana, vis., extinction and cooling down) 
the negative and positive bliss affirmed of the Nirvana do 
not exclude each other. On the other hand, the Nirvana 
is positive bliss because it is annihilation. This can be 
easily inferred from the nature of the Nirvana, from the 
teachings of the Buddha, etc. 

The nature’ of the Ah'ruawa:— The Nirvana is one. It 
does not admit of degree. It is, or it is nof, just as a flame, 
as much as it burns, is not extinguished. So the Nirvana 
could not be more or less complete. It is without relation 
with what may be other than itself. It receives nothing 
from some other cause. It is called the d.mt/>adej/a-nirvana 
(Madhyamaka Vrlli* XXV). It is above all time and 
space. There is no place where the Nirvana is. And yet 
the Nirvana is, and he who conducts his life properly, 
knows or realises it. It is like the fire: the fire is, and yet 
the fire is not in some part or position (Milinda Panho). 
The disiincUon between Parinirvana and Nirvana is emotive 
and not logical. The Nirvana is the concept pure and 
simple, the idea of achievement that calls into play the 
feelings of those who understand it. One can be Pariniru- 
Ha, and can continue to act in the world (Madhyamaka- 
vrtti). Again, the Nirvana is put under different catego- 
ries by the Buddhistic teachers according to the different 
characters of the individuals that obtain it, viz. Sandilthika 
(immediate) Nirvana, Diiihe va dhamme (Nirvana in the 
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present life), SopMhima-Nirvam, nirupadMksa-ntrviina 
apyafisthita-nirvdua (Nirvana without attachment). I here 
are other classifications of the nirvana in the 
Nettiprakarana that concern the anagamins only. (I) 
The Sanditthika-nibbana is indicative of the fruit obtain- 
ed immediately by a Bhiksu or aa individual freed from 
passion, aversion and blindness. Having obtained it, he no 
more knows or feels the affliction caused by evil. In it he 
finds immediately the result of his work i, b., the realiza- 
tion of the moral and spiritual conditions of the supreme 
appeasement (Aiiguttara-Nikaya, HI, 55). (2) Again, in 

the Sutta-Nipata we read that the Nirvana can be obtained 
in the present life, ditihe va dhamme. The nirvana is an 
incomparable island for those who are plunged into the 
water, carried away by the terrible current and preyed 
upon by old age and death. So it is the destroyer of old age 
and death. Those who have a full knowledge of it are 
extinguished in this very life and escape the power of Mara, 
In the Dighd Nihdga and other scriptures this nirvana is not 
the sole monopoly of the Bhiksus. )‘A Ksatriya, a Vaisya 
or a Brahman who has control over body, speech and 
thought has realised the favourable condition of the nirvana 
and is extinguished in this very life.” (3; The Sdpd Jhi'-^esa- 
nirvdna is the nirvana with a residue of substratum— -a 
residue of the phenomenal life. (4) When the Karnian 
is extinguished and there are no aggregates, the nirvaiia is 
the Niriipddhi^esa-nirvdna. The Kle'ms (ignorance, passion 
etc.) are like the robbers that plunder a village. Peopsle 
chase them, and they conceal themselves; but the village is 
alwaj^s there. It is the nirvana with JJpMM. In the 
nirvana without ITipadhi, there are neither rol>bers nor 
any village (Madhyamaka Vrtti). (5) The apratisthita- 
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nirvana, the nirvana without attachment, is held by the 
Madhjmmika and Yogacara schools. The prati§thS is the 
base or point of attachment for some object. The apraiis- 
thita-nirvana is an ultra-phenomenal state having an excep- 
tional characior of transcendence. In it there is neither ; 
particuiarisation, nor nimitta and tke causal nexus, but 
there is the possession of knowledge without duality or 
polarity of subject and object, or without differentiation. 
(Pancakrama, VIJ. In such a state the common func- | 
tion of the sexual becomes with the Buddhas a source of ‘ 
infinite virtues and the knowledge procured by the intellect 
is wholly free from erroneous ideas (Mahayana-sutralamkara 
of Asaiiga). Having obtained their nirvana the Tayins are [ 
in the Samsara, but do not suffer any injury from the j 
contact with the world (Bodhicaryavatara of ^antideva). \ 
I'hus the apratisthita-nirvana and the Samsara are not | 
exclusive of each other. Now it is evident that the nirvana f 
can be attained even in this very life. It is supreme felicity i 
as it is extinction or freedom from passion, hatred, I 
Karmaphala etc. The different orders of the nirvana are f 
built by the different schools. Just suiting the different I 
temperaments of the individuals. The different classes of ^ 
the nirvana are but the different steps towards the sublima- ; 
tion of the individual temperaments. The temperaments I 
though they may be starved, cannot be destroyed altogether i 
but sublimated or directed and uplifted towards a higher, j 
healthier mental state. This temperamental purification is ' 
a stepping-stone to the next ultimate step, vis., the absolute : 
nirvana. The difference between the absolute nirvana and j 
the other froms of the nirvana is that the former excludes ' 
the Samsara while the later do not. 
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The doctrine of the Buddha as the greatest conqueror 
of the human heart. — The Buddha has succeeded in con- 
queriugthe greatest number of human hearts, as his doctrine 
is plastic enough for furnishing to all the religious food that 
is suitable for them. (0 To the devout laymen the para- 
disical felicity is offered by him as their reward, though 
threatened with the fear of dethronement and of rebirth and 
death. The constructions of different heavens (Svarga), 
(Buddha-ksetras etc.) by the Buddhist monks, as rightly 
pointed out by Poussin, are simply meant to suit various 
temperaments of the people. iN'evertheless, the absolute 
nirvana though it is eternal bliss, is not the paradise. In 
the eyes of the Bodhisattva the abode in the heaven is not 
a reward. The joys of the heaven are nothing in comparison 
with the pure beatitude of the being that has been liberated. 
The fruit of the entrance into the stream (Sotapatti) is 
infinitely superior to the empire of the earth, abode in 
heaven, and dominion of the entire world (Dhammapada). 
The entrance into the Sotapatti is the first step towards the 
conquest of one good that is imperishable. The svarga is 
not the abode of the nirvana, but rather opposed to it. Nor 
is the Buddha-ksetra the place of the nirvfina, but a stage 
for reaching it. 

(w) To those who are tired of this world in which all 
are beginning and changing, birth and death, is offered by 
the Buddha the ideal of sanctity which is identified with 
the Nirvana. Sanctity, regarded by Sariputra as the 
extinction of desire, aversion and blindness, rescues them 
from all forms of existence limited and decayed by old age 
etc. When one aspires to this form of nirvana the new 
birth with the subsequent fear of death is considered as 


damnation (Mtliprakarana). Whatever may be the cohr 
ception of the nirvana, whatever may be the ideal of bliss, 
millions of people put their faith and hope in the salvation 
which Buddha held out to them. The perspective to enjoy 
the profound peace consoled and tranquilised them. The 
Bhiksu attaches himself to nothing, as the sensations are 
perishable. Without having any attachment he fears nothing. 
Because he fears nothing, he has the nirvana (Majjhima- 
Nikaya). Hence the nirvana consists in the liberation from 
the fear to die. So, through the nirvana is annihilation:, 
it is not death, hut the abolition of death. It is immortality 
{Amrta). In Mahavagga we read: “ Open the the door 

of the immortality ” In Sutta-Nipata we 

read — “With him who has left all attachment for name and 
form, there is no more infection through which he can fall 
a victim to the power of death.” The sage who, in realising 
the nirvana, has banished from his heart all fears, lives 
from the very moment in full security (Yogaksema). The 
greatest terror or suffering of man is his fear of death, and 
the nirvana consists above all in liberating from the fear. 
If the mission of all great religions is to extirpate it, the 
Buddhism with its doctrine of the nirvana has not failed 
in this mission. As it is impossible to kill the fear of death 
by uprooting it, the Buddhism has tried to transform and 
sublimate it by different methods, both subjective and 
objective, with its sterilizing principle of the nirvana. In 
Sutta-nipata and Majjhima-Nikaya it is said that a man in 
order to be free from the terror of death should consider 
the tvorld under the aspect of the empty. To cling to any- 
thing, however supreme or sublime it may be, is to court 
the fear of death. In rejecting the idea of the soul, one 
triumphs over death. The nirvana is one joy, intense and 
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divine at the moment of death. In preventing the death 
from projecting its umbra on the life, the nirvana starts 
into life itself. Here the Buddha’s pessimistic attitude 
towards the human body is more than compensated for by 
his optimistic attitude of the human life and mind as puri- 
fied and strengthened by the nirvana. 

Nirvana, 'positive or definite.— Hht nirvana, called 
positive or definite, coincides with the death of the Arhat, 
Now the death is a dissolution for saints and common in- 
dividuals alihe, a dissolution of the aggregates, consciousness 
skandhas etc. What then is the difference between this 
death and the death of the Arhat, called the nirvana f The 
diiSerence is that the death of the common man does not 
eittinguish the residues of the existence which act in some 
way or other as a centre of materialisation or a new complex 
for a new existence. The saint does not drag after him the 
germs of individualisation which are productive of all 
sufferings. His death puts an end to the individual con- 
tinuity and precludes ail possibilities of survival. It 
destroys the phenomenal and individualised existence. The 
nirva^^a, as the cause of cessation of all becoming, concerns 
itself with the world of birth and death, but in itself it be- 
longs to one other system than the phenomenon. To this 
system no measure can be applied. Does the consciousness 
exist in a being who has disappeared? ' Is he, or is he no 
morel” — Asked the venerable ITpasiva. The Buddha replied, 
“ To him who has disappeared, no measure can be applied. 
He disappears like a flame blown off by a gust of wind 
(Attham gatassa na pramanam atthi) (Sutta-Nipata). Thus 
the nirvapa puts all individuals above all dialectic categories 
outside of all eontingence. It is something that is neither 
born nor made nor perfected. If there had not been that 
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something, it would have been impossible to escape from 
what is bom etc. Thus the nirvana forms a separate 
system of reality by itself. 

The Nirvana as a different system of reality: — But now 
the question is : how can we form an idea of, or define the 
nirvana, as all ideas and words are related to the disting- 
uishing characters of things of the Samsara? In fact, the 
nirvana has no such characters. It is impossible to say 
what it is. It is a region in which there is neither earth, 
nor water, nor perception etc. In it there is neither coming 
nor going, neither birth, nor death. It does not grow, has 
no point of support. In it there is neither Upadhi nor 
Upadaua, neither Skandha nor Samskara and Vijnana. It 
is like the Avidya of the Vedantins. All these negations are 
only for the Vijnana, as the Vijnana knows only the 
phenomenal world. But it (iSTirvana) is an ultra phenomenal 
knowledge. ‘‘By the ultramundane knowledge I shall open 
to all creatures the gate of the blissful destiny of the nirvana 
(^iJcmsamuecya of ^antideva). This ultra-phenomenal 
knowledge has a definite value attached to it. For the 
cam, the nirvana is a thing religious par excellence. 
Asanga states a number of qualities that are not suppressed 
by the entry into the nirvana, such as sovereignty, aiwarya 
of the Boddhisattva, the parmitta (Mahayana-Sutralahkara 
of Asanga), If so much of Dharma remains intact in the 
nirvana, it can never be an absolute destruction in itself. 
In some respects it may resemble the vacuity, as both deny 
the phenomenon, (c.f. Madhyamikas and Vedantins). Yet it 
is the supreme reality, unique truth as opposed to the 
phenomena and Saraskaras which are untruths. Again, the 
nirvana is the extinction of Bhava and Prapafica. It is 
the supreme felicity because it is the extinction. But how 
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can there be supreme felicity where there is no sensation 
or perception in it ? It is precisely the perfect felicity as 
there is no sensation or perception in it. Ail sensation 
supposes duality, duality implies limitation, and limitation 
is suffering. 

Though it may be admitted that the nirvana is the 
annihilation as well as the eternal felicity, yet it may appear 
to be nothing in the absence of a permanent principle or 
soul. But, in fact, the nirvana changes nothing except that 
it suppresses evil and suffering. It does not annihilate 
life but lifts it up. It is the life, and not the nirvana, that 
kills life. The life, and not the nirvana, is one incessant 
destroying (according to the law of momentariiiess of things 
and of conditional birth). If anywhere the absence of soul 
is felt, it is in the life and not in the nirvana. 

But how can the Nirvana be the life and soul itself, if 
the continuity of life, perception, consciousness and all 
others will disappear for it. It is then really nothing. But 
though it eliminates all, it is a reality in itself. It creates 
a new state on the suppression of the Saipsara. So with 
the Buddhists the Samsara is not the only imaginable form 
of existence. But the existence of state preserved in the 
nirvana is neither phenomenal nor individual. It is rather 
away from both or suppresses both at the same time. Its 
negative contents carry us so far to its positive reality. 

ConelHsion:—(a) In fine, it may be said here that the 
Buddhism has put before all people two ideals or one in two 
vis., the removal of suffering and the attainment of the nir- 
vana or absolute rest, or one by the other. The first is more 
morhl and religious, while the second is more tlieosophie. 
The first is more open and plain, and faithful to the thought 
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of the founder, and the method to realise it is more simple 
vis., purification of conduct, purging of intelligence and 
training of will. The second ideal, as it is more theosophic, 
is rooted in the doctrines of the Upanisads following as 
the corrolaries of the doctrine of the Being, vis., imper- 
manence of all things, reMrths of painful existences, im- 
possibilities to escape from Karmaphala, assertion of the 
possible cure and of a permanent bliss in the absolute rest. 
The method to realise this second ideal is more or less the 
intuitive one, vis., the method of meditation and illumination. ; 
So two under currents flow beneath the heart of the j 
Buddhism. But they are made to flow towards the same i 
end — the creation of the great man, Mahapurusa or Arhat 
(the deserving) who has the heart freed (Sainyutta 
Mkaya). 

(&) The Buddhism has numerous points of contact i 
with the Brahmanic speculation and other philosophical j 
and religious systems of India. The end and the method I 
are the same in all —the end being the pursuit of | 
salvation by the annihilation of the limited and miserable ! 
existence, and the method being the introspective one I 
described as a luminous appearance. The theory of the j 
Jnana and the Samapatti are Yogie in its essential parts. ' 
The advance towards the Boddhi by the method ofj 
concentration with Samadhi and Smathi, with Prajna andi 
Vipasyana, the advance towards the Boddhi by the method i 
of ecstatic contemplation with the Karmastkanas, Bhyanal 
and Samapatti are essentially Yogic in character. Even the! 
conception of the Boddhi is partly Vedantic— the Boddhi; 
the thought of which opens, blooms, expands, even in sleep] 
and in which the Bhihsu with his heart appeased fin#l| 
himself everywhere and indentifies himself with everything-i 
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Again, the nirvana has tha characters of the Brahman or 
the universal soul. The nirvana is ‘Mt alone is one, one”. , 
But in spite of its agreement with other sj'stems the 
Buddhism has distinguishing features of its own, without 
which it could not have justified its great fortune. The 
favourable circumstances, the great power of adaptability 
and organisation of the community, the projmganda and 
above all the chance element, can never solely account for 
the expansion and grandeur of the Buddhism. To survive 
for long time and with so much of vigour and strength it 
owes to its inner principle and not to its outward 
proceedings. It is the internal integral, religion, the 
Dharma that rules all and acts as the unique principle of 
cohesion and development. It matters little whether the 
contents of the religion are new or borrowed. But w iili the 
Buddhists they all acquire, a religious significance, as the 
Buddhism utilises these gifts for explaining the origin of 
suffering and discovering the path of the ultimate recovery 
i. e., the nirvana. To acquire verity by the in.lividuai 
himself and to conduct others to it are the chief preachings 
of the Buddha and the keystone of the Buddhism. 

(c) But to attain to the ultimate truth the 
purification and sublimation of the will is absolutely 
necessary. So, out of the seven factors constitutive of the 
illumination the will with its reserves of energy is one that 
really leads to the concentration of thought. And in the 
moral life of the individual it is the will or tendency, 
Amya that acts on the A^raya, the psychic state at a given 
moment and manifests itself in the Karman on which 
depends the ultimate destiny of the individual. With the 
help of this sublimated will the individual can pass through 
the eight steps of the Jnana and the ninth Samapatti and 
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can acquire power and equilibrium of tbe mind and at last 
the ultimate truth. If so much preparation and training 
are necessary for the attainment of the nirvana, the nir- 
vana cannot be a negative and empty thing. i 

(d) Tfee attainment of the nirvana is thus solely made 
possible by the exertion of one’s own self to conquer the 
fear of death. The will is the beast of burden w ieh carries 
the Bhiksu to his ultimate goal. But the ordinary man in 
his miserable and helpless condition, creates God in his own 
image. He casts his burden upon the Lord. His God is the | 
repository of his highest hopes, the confident of his deepest 
troubles. His God is the God of justice, love and mercy, So ; 
God always stands for what is felt to be in the interests of 
troubled humanity. But the Buddha could see with his 
prophetic vision that man can never be freed from suffering ; 
or death by any kind of dependence whatsoever. His | 
salvation lies in his own exertion. His ultimate end or ; 
nirvana is perfect freedom (even from God or soul). 



“MURARESTRTIYAH PASMTHAH*^ 

MURARI MISRA’S DISTINCTIVE VIEWS ON CERTAIN 
TOPICS OF PORVAMIMAMSA. 

Umesha Mishra, M.A-, Kavyatirlha, Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
University of AHahahad. 

wgri fcft ii 

1. Introductory. 

“Murarestrtiyali Panthah” — has become almost a pro- 
verb in Sanslcrta and like the origin of so many other 
proverbs, its origin too is still hidden in the dark. We 
are not quite sure of the significance of this saying and 
also of the personage of whom it is said. Truely speaking 
this name — Murari — seems to have well nigh disappeared 
from the subsequent history of Indian Philosophical 
thought. But it appears from our study of Mimamsa and 
Nyaya-Vai.?esika that there lived a great Mimanisaka 
named Murari Mi^ra, w'ho was a great author and not 
merely a dialectician and who held quite independent 
views on several topics of Purva-Mimatnsa. His views 
were so distinct and convincing that he was recognised 
as the founder of a third school of Purva-Mimamsa, 
which was named as the school of Murari Miu’a, But it 
is a matter of great pity that his school, except for some 
books associated with his name, is practically extinct. 
All that we know of him and his views is from refer- 
ences and quotations in later literature. There are some 
published and some unpublished works which are attri- 
buted to Murari Misra, but, as wdll be clear from the 
following pages, they are from di£Eerent|>ens, and although 
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one or two of these may be, with certain confidence, 
attributed to this Murari, yet they do not throw any light 
on his views. 

The following are the boohs associated with the name 
of Murari Misra:— 

( 1 ) Am rgharaghava; (2) iiiibhakarma-nirnaga; ( 3 ) 
4uddhinibandha; (4) IsHkalanirmya; (5) Parvanirnaya g ' 
(6) Pitrbhaktivyakhyd; (7) ^raddhakalpaflka; (8) Tri- 
padtniUmyamm; (9) Ekada^adyadhikaranam; (10) 
Angatvaniriikii; (11) Murareriyam ; (12) Prdya^citta- 

manoharai ( 13 ) Saptamttflka; (14) Habdarfhamadjilsa- 
praka^a; (15) Pdraskafagrhyasutrahhasya. 

Of these, Anargharaghava is ijerhaps the earliest. It 
is a drapaa by a Murari Kavi, the son of the Mahakavi. 
Bhatta Brivardhamana of thxQ Maadyalyagolra. His 
mother’s name is Tantumati. A close study of the text 
shows that the author was a Naiydyika, a Mlmdmsaka 
and a Dharma'dsiri. But there is no proof which can 
show that this poet Murari is identical with the Mlmatn- 
saka Murari whose views we are going to study in the 
present paper. As to the date of this author, it is be- 
lieved that the Kashmirian poet RatnMmra makes a clear 
reference of this dramatist in his Haravijoya. As Ratna- 
kara belongs to the middle of the ninth _ century A. D., 
this may be taken to be the latest date of this Murari \ 


h _ pr« Edth in Ms ‘tbe Sanskrit drama'V calls Hm as SrimrdMmmaku 
(pp, 225), but the printed text of the drama reads it as ^\"en above. 

2. But there is another suggestion. In Act V (i^vyamala E<L pp« 191) 
Ravana appears in the 7iepathyo>y and calls himself as learned in the Vaisesika 
work named Ho doubt, there is a reference in Padmanabha Misra% 

Kiranamlibhaskara that there was a Bhasya on Vaisesika-sutras by Ravanaj 
but we do- not know that the name of that Bhasya was Katandi: If, on the other 
hand, Katandi be a mistake for Kandali a commentary on Prasasiapada-Bhastja 
by Sridharacarya, as Rucipati U'padhyaya of the fifteenth Century A. D., wMfe 
commenting upon that line oi Anargharaghava^ also suggests (although' he 
wrongly attributes the authorship of the Kandnli to Havana), then as Sridhafa- 
earya .composed this hmdali or Wgayakcmdali as it is generally known.inSlS saka 

(- ) or 991 A.. the author of Amrghm^gham -laBeK 

have lived after 991 A, B. Then we would’be compelled to take'lhe reierence " o| 
in the sepi^'oi^Go^^^ ^ IV 
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We next come to ttie author of ^uddhMiba’itd^a\ 
This author, who was also called Murari, was the son of 
Rudra ^^arman, and the grandson of Harihara, and great- 
grandson of Jayadhara, who were the Chief Judges of 
the Court of Mithila-Kings Devasimha and Bhavasimha 
respectivel.y, who ruled over Mithila during 1359 — 1402 
A. D. Hence this Murari, who cannot be identical with 
the first Murari sliouid be placed somewhere about the 
first quarter of the 15th century A D. I, therefore, call 
him here as the second Murari. 

Then I come to the author of '^uhlialiarmanirnaya^ , 
Istihdlanirmya^, Parvanirnaya % PUrhhnktivyd'khyx ® on 
^ridatta's Pitrbhakti and ^rdddhakalpaflM on J^ridatto- 
padhyaya’s ^raddJtakalpa ®. These five works are from 
the same pen, as is clear from the verse at the beginning [ 
of these books. This Murari belongs to a well-known ! 
family of Sodarapura in Mithila®. He speaks of Rama- | 
bhadra as his teacher, from whom he learnt all the msiras ; 
and of Kesava Mi^ra, a well-known Mithila scholar of | 
^ Smrti, under whom Murari Misra read all the ! 


1. Vide J. A. s. B. 1915, pp 417. ‘I 

2,. The book is published from Benares Ed. by M. M. Paramesvara Jlia. 

3, 4. It appears from the notices of Sans. Mss. in Aufreeht's Cat. Cat. PP« i 
462 that this Murari Misra was the author of other works also, such as ; 
Istihalamrnaya and Parts mirnaya. i 

5* .Vide the catalogue of the Mss. of Mithila ToL I pp *285. 

6. This Ms. is in the collection of Piindita Me Jhanatha Jha of Daibhanga,: 

Mithila. | 

7. The \ 

qr^TOj’SfgTT is common with all these works* 

8. Vide the colophon oi the Suhhakarrnanirnaya, ... I 

"*'9, supra footnote 5. /' _ ' • > i 
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KeBava Misra is the grandson of Vacaspati Misra II ^ , 
who was the Court Pandita of Bhairavendra and Rama- 
bhadra, the kings of Mithila, during 1450— 1490 A. D. ® . 
It was perhaps during the reign of Ramabhadra that 
Kesava Misra attained his wide fame as a Smrtikara. 
Ramabhadra® himself was a great scholar. 

As for i^ridattopadhyaya, on whose work Murari has 
commented upon, we know that he was perhaps the eldest 
son of MahaniahopMhyaya Laksmi I)hara and grandson of 
Erdayadhara and the elder brother of Rudradhara, and 
Haladhara*. His approximate date is the beginning of 
the 14th century A. D., These things show that this 
Murari most probably lived about 1490 A. D. ^ 

We have seen above that the author of Suddhini- 
bandha lived in Mithila and was connected with the court 
of Mithila kings. On calculation we find that the date 
of this Murari is quite close to that of the author of 
’^ubhakarmanirmy-i etc. Therefore, until further con- 
trary evidences are found, I would like to say that the 
second Murari is the author of these works also, 

1. As he himself says of Vaeaspati 11? 
vide SusUstaparisistam PP. 81, Benares Ed. 

2. X A. S. B. 1915, pp. 417-118. 

3. It is also possible that there was another Ramabhadra who was the teacher 
of Murari, as Shyama ISTarayan Simha in his History of Tirhut also thinks, Fide 
the History of Tirhut pp. 160. 

4. (i) 

End of Vratapaddhati of M. M!. Eudradhara Mithila Mss« Vol. I. pp. 
402) Again, he says in the very beginning of that work— 

Now this Saviayapradipa is a work of Sridatta himself (vide Mithila Mss^ 
VoL I. p, 488-90). 

(li) In the colophon of Suddhiviveka Rudradhara says— 

vide Mithila Mss. Vol. I. p. 46 and 444 and mo-st probably this Laksmidhara is 
not different from the author of Kalapataru, ' 
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This second Murari cannot be identical with the 
Mimamsalca Murari, with whose views the present paper 
deals; for in the Jiubhakarinanirnaya, Murari quotes a 
line from the commentary of Kiisumanjaliprakarma by 
■Vardhamana; while this very Vardhamana quotes the 
views of Murari Misra in the same book^ Hence these 
two Muraris cannot be identical. ; 

I^ow I come to the author of Angatvornimkti, In the 
very beginning the author says that he is the follower of 
Kumarila.^ In the text itself Murari refers to the Tantra- 
ratna?, a commentary on Tuptlkd, and ^astradipika by 
Parrhasarathi Mi^ra^; vidhimsayana, a work on Mimatnsa 
by Appayadiksita®; and lastly to BMttadlpika of Khanda- 
deva.® There are several passages in this book which 
closely follow the corresponding portions oi the Bhdttadi- 
pika and the . Mtmmnsdkaw'diibha. Now Appayadiksita 
was born in 1587 A. D. and died in 1G58 A. D. ;'^ while 
Khancladeva, who came in touch with Appayadiksita at 
Benares, may be put about the same time, that is in the 
middle of the 17th century A. D.® Hence this Murari, the j 

author of Angatva niriiktr, must be later than these and 

1. Fiie pp 49. 

2. JTciignR with the writer of the present paper. 

3. This work is being edited by Dr. Gan^anatha Jha for Sarasvatibhavana , 

. ' Benares. ^ ... 

4. Ms. Pages 20^ 29, 30 etc. 

5. Ms. Page 36, where Murari Misra says that in qqT% ’ there is no pos- 

sibility of Mnkhyartha as the author of Viihirasayana holds. Hence 
we should believe that there is a clear case of Z,'<&sa»a. Thus Murari 
criticises the view of Appayadiksita {«*de Vidhirasayana pp. 148-349 
Chowkh. Ed .) 

6. Ms. p. 45. 

7. 7 He the Princess of Wales’ Sarasvatibhavana studies Vol. VI pp. 178, 

a Ibid. pp. 178 and 184 
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cannot be identical either with previous Muraris ^or , with 
the ereat MImainsaka of -whose views we are going to study 
tothe ThieMurari most probably lived 

“lewhere in southern India, as is clear from the benedic- 
torv verse ot this book, where he makes a salutation to the 
Sess-ralajd-' This Ooddess, as I «n informed is a 
well-known deity of the South. Hence this oiuran should 

be different from the other two. 

■ As to the author of Prdya'cittamanohara there is some 
oiifusion. In the cotalogues of Mss.^ we find that^ the 
book is written by Murari Misra, the son of Krsna Miira, 
W,it in a printed edition of the same we find that author of 

tta book is named as Krsna Mira (or Kanhu Micra), the 

-.on of Murari Misra.' However, there is a reference of 
Padit^aniasuaofHalayudha. of Bhavadeva Bhatta (per- 

s tlie author of Prapa^cittmim^^ and ox Laksmi- 
■dhara who lived about the end of the 12th century A.^D / 

and of the latter’s well-known work Kalpataru. Ihis 

•^author appears to belong to Orissa, as all the Mss- found 
UP to this time are in the character of Orissa and as the 
editor of the book also holds a simillar view. At any rate, 
this Murari should be later than the 13th century A. D. 
The study of this book does not show that its author was 
. .either a Mimamsaka or a :s'aiyayika of great reputation. 


2 . 


3 . 

'■4. 


Another Ms. of this boQk, received from the Madras Manuscript Library, 
T:ea.dis Kulajam in vilB.ee ot Tula jam. , -n 

Via. ..Mow. 0« s».kni »a V" Sa" ‘nt r L^itS 

V?li No:»i»a Aof,..hl's Cl. Cl. 

pp, 462. 

Vide the Printed Edition of the work from Puri. 

Fi* the Introduction of , K.P. Jayaswal to ‘A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Jlaauscripts in Mithila YoL I* pp- vii. ^ . 


iMere is no gr«».a to “ 

with any of the previous ones. I thin K it 

““ CoXgt thrauttor of the eommentaxy on 
I eannot say anything, for I could not trace “^n 
manuscript collection of Bharatibhavana. Allahab 

the catalogue of r.hich I And it work 

Likewise, nothing can be said as g 

Murmriyam. e«ept that ^ppf 

catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. o . xaylor 

Tarka by Murari Mi»ra. Similarly, K 

uotices a work of Murari Misra, namrf 

praUim which is a kind of lexicon of slid ‘as 

Ivarga, NaraJc; and Pdtaia.' 

regards these. Likewise, in Aufrecht’s Cat ^^t. PP 

Jfludthat there was a Murari ^ ^ 

MiSra and grandson of Vinyarupa D.ksita, w 

Bhasya on the PSraskaragrhyasulra. Ahou 

cannot say anything at present. ^ . n nw jt is 

Coming to the TripadlmUnayanam we fi 

aworkonilft».ii-.»aa,bemg an ‘‘“I j 

Adhikaranas of the Jaiminlya 

2 to 4 ■ This work, whieh is associated with ‘''o ““ 

^Murdri Misra, a “ahopMhyaya see.™ t^>« 
wery old work. references made 

1644 , that is 1687 ' A. D. Nearly all the te lerei 

1 . O«l.loso» oI Books, BtoUbtomi, All.li.b.dT'ulS, pp. 

2 . C^logaeof SaialtntinB^olSoeft«wn'ia_by^ Library, Madras, 

4. KMaC«l«pb»-‘5ft 
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in. this book are old. It refers to Yivamna,^ Viveka,^ 
Panjikd.^ (Pancika), md Pm&fea# which are all old 
works. He refers, again to some of the old authors, viz, 
Gandra, BJianga, Vindhyavasin, Nandana, and iirlkara. 
Of these, Vindhyavasin is the famous Sahkhya author who 
cannot be later than Vasubandhu, the Euddist philosopher 
of about the 5th century A. D., who might have writ- 
ten his Paramarthasaptali in opposition toVindhyavasin’s 
revised work on Sahkhya.* Of Candra, we cannpt say 
exactly when he lived and what he wrote, but we know 
that Varadaraja, who must be distinguished from the 
authors of T aitvanirmy a and Bodhanp-retev to him in his 
ifipika, a commentary on Nayaviveka, of Bhavanatha. 
Misra.® Oalikanatha Mis ra also in the beginning of his 
commentary named Pywrma/a Panjika or Pancika refers 
to Candra.® Candesvara Thakkura, the great Maithila 
N ibandhakara, also refers to thi s Candra, as Giirumatdca- 

1. “ According to Madliava^s Sarvadarsaiiakaumndi, Prabhakara, the great 

Mimanisaka, was the author of two commentaries on Sabara-Bhasya : 
viz. (1) Vivaram in .6000 slokas, and (2} Nibandhana, in 12u00 slokas. 
Brhati is another name of this Vivarana (proceedings of the Third Ori- 
ental Conference pages 477-478) Vide P. of Wales^ Sarasvatibhavana 
studies VoL VI pp. 167. 

2. This Viveha might be the Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha Misra, who is not 

the same as the father of the great Naiyayika, Cankara Misra. Vide 
Ibid, p.m ; 

3. Panjika is another name for Ejuvimala a com. on Brhati by Salikanatha 

Misra, Vide j TIW vm !l 

Mangala-Verses of Ejuvimala being published from Madras. 

for is often used. It is only a different reading for the 

n>dm.e, Vide Ibid, 

4. Vide the Introduction of Jayamangala (Calcutta Oriental series Mo. 19,) 

by Gopinatha Kaviraja P. 6-7 and Dr, S. Vidyabhusana^s Indian Logic 

pp. 266 . 

5. Vide the Princess of Wales’ Saraswatibhavana studies Vol. VI, pp. 169. 


rya^. Jayarama, in his Nyayamla, says that there lived an 
author named Candra, who was the follower of Prabhakara'^. 
There is a woi’k of this Gandra on Mimainsa, in the 
Il^epal Raj Library. Nothing is known of Bhanga and 
Nandana as yet. About Crikara we know that Gangesa 
in his Tattvacmtamani quotes his vievs®. His earliest 
reference is found in the Mita'ksara'^, a commentary on 
Tajnavlhyasmrti. The date of Mitaksara is about the 
11th century A. D.® 

There being no other reference in the book which 
can throw any more light on the subject, I think on the 
basis of these facts, we cannot place Murari Minra, the 
author of Tripadinlti-nayanmn, before the 11th century 
A. D. The lower limit must be at least 1587 A. D. which 
is- the date of the transcription of the Ms. with us. 

Then, I come to the Ekada^adyadMkarana^, which is 
also attributed to Mahamahopadhyaya Murari Misra. 
This is a small independent .work dealing with the 
Taniravapa definition, which forms part of the first 
Adhydya of the Jaimintya- Sutra. It also refers to 
Vivaranamdi. PanjiJcd. There is no other reference in 
the book except that of a commentator on Sahara’s 
Bhasya who has been quoted there. The style and manner 
of writing quite independently on Adhikaranas on the 

k Krtyaratnafcara pp. 82. Bibl. Ed. 1832 

2, Ms. Fal. 73a-73b. 

3. Tattvacintamani, Sabdakhanda, pp, 5,69. This Srikara should be disting- 
uished from the author of Vyakhyamrta, a commentary on Amarakosa, who 
lived during the reign of the MaithiJa King , Ramasimha, great grand-son of 
the famous hTanyadeva of the Karnata-dynasfy. The date of Ramasimha is 
about 1390 A. D. Vide J. A. S. B. 1915 pp. 413-414. This Srikara was a 

'4.' Mitaksara, Vyavaharadhyaya pp. ^09 and 229. Bombay Ed. 1882. 

5. A history of Sanskrit literature by A. A. Maedonell p. 429. 

6.. This :small treatise has been edited by the writer of this paper in the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1929, 
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basis of the first *^utra of the respective AdJdJccl/rams aM 
the references of the old writers on M'uhamsa very ' Close- 
ly resemble those of the Tripadmiti-myanam. Heiiee, I 
am inclined to take these two works from the same pCn. 
1 think Murari Misra, the author of these two books, had 
written a complete treatise on all the AdhikaranaS of 
Purva-Mimanisa of which these are the only two available 
fragments. On these grounds, I think it is better to take 
him as different from the above mentioned four Muraris 
with none of whom he can be identified. ' 

Even after the detailed study of these . works, the 
doubt still remains as to who is that Murari Miara who 
must have been scholar of considerable influence in Purva'- 
Mimamsa. The following are the references of this 
Murari : — 

Vardhamana, son of Ganges a, quotes his views on his 
commentaries on TaUvacinbamaniJ- on Udayana’e 
NyaychKuswnMjalipraharamy said. on Yallabha's 
Nyayalilavatl.^ Paksadhara alias Jayadeva Misra 
refers to his views in his Aloha, ^ on Taitvacinbamani. 
Mathuranatha quotes his views in his ' oh 

Tatmciniamdni. /Rmida.tta Misra mentions his views 
in his Makaranda on Nyayakusumanjali’Pra'kdfana^ 
Prakam of Vardhmana. Jayaiama-Nyayapancahaha 

1„ Sabdakhanda, pp; 702-734 BibL Ed. ^ ■ 

2. ¥id^ pp. 114, 219 Bibl. Ed, 

3, Fas. 1. pp. 62-64 Cbotikliamaba, Benares, Ed. 

4, Vide Pratyaksakhanda Ms^ FoL ISb- 17a, 25b 54a. Ms, belonging 
to Sanskrit College Library Benares, Jayadeva Misra is also of opinion tbat 
e¥en Gangesa refers to his views in his Cintamani. Vide Ibid Fol. 25b. 

5. Vide pp. 117, 120, 15L 152, 157, 167, 354, 372, and 420, Bibl Ed. ■ 
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speaks of his views in his Nyayasiddhsmamala, a comment- 
ary on Gautamasutras. Bhagiratha Thakkura, also, while 
commenting upon Vardhamana’s N ydyahusumanjali- 
prakaranctpraMsa, mentions his views in his Vivrti} Later 
subsequent writers also have not altogether forgotten 
his name* 

His views are so As f ar as our present knowledge extends, 

S^>e*caiie1 on the basis of these references, it can, with 
if the'toM*sniooi some confidence, be Said that Murari Misra 
of PurTamimamsa. ^^ite au independent view on various 

problems of Indian thought, specially, of 
the Purvamimamsa school. His views, as 
• will be clear from the following pages, on 

certain vital points of the school, are so 
different from the views held by Kumarila 
and Prabhakara that one would like to call 
' him as the founder of the third school of 
thought under Purvamimatnsa. This is not 
• ; A a new suggestion, for it was recognised as 

such long before, as is clear from an old 
saying: MuTdiTCSlrilyO/^} PoAitha^}, which 
means that the upholder of the third line of 
thought is Murari; Kumarila and Prabha- 
kara being the uphold.ers of the first and the 
. ' - second line of thought respectively. 


1. Vide Fas. 1* PP- 62-^4 chowk Ben. Ed. 
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It is a matter of great disappointment that we cannot 
assign the authorship of any complete work to this renowned 
scholar of P iJvvcL-MlwiaintsQ with any certainty. But it can 
be with certain confidence said that Tripadlnitinayanann 
and Ehada^adyadhiharanam, the two fragments of a work, 
are probably from the pen of this Murari Misra. The 
reasons for this assumption may be adduced thus— 

{a) These are Standard Works on Mlmama which 
must be attributed to some great Mimamsa scholars. 
This Murari is such a scholar as is clear from his title of 
MaMmaJiopadhyaya. 

(^) Pandita Mahadeva Punatamakara, in his Nyaya- 
JcaustubJia says that according to Murari Misra jnana is an 
object of direct perception {Pratyahsa),^ which view is 
found in the Tripadi, while refuting the view of Prabha- 
kara Misra who holds that is Svaprahdm,^ 

(c) In the Tn'psdb we find independent statements 
about several other problems of thought, such as, Laksam^ 
JaU,Ahrii,Bjad.Vyaltli,sai6.Tar'ka. 

(d) It also appears that there is enough hint as to 
his well-known view on the validity of knowledge in the 
Tripadi.^ 

These are some of the points which msiy be put for- 
ward to support the view that the author of the Tripadi 
and Ekada^dy&dUkaram is identical with the Mlmamsaka 
Murari Misra, who is associated with the proverb — Murdre- 

1. Nyayakaustubha, Pratyaksa Ms. Pol. 22a". The work is being edited by 

the writer of this paper for the Princess of Wales’ Sarasvatibhavana 
Text Series, Benares. 

2. Tripadinitinayanam Ms. Pol. 18. 
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slrll^ah pantMh and who is often referred to by Vardha- 
naanopadhyaya. 

If this assumption be taken to be valid, an approximate 
date of this scholar can be fixed*. We have seen a.bove that 
the upper limit of the date of the author of the Tripadi, 
should be about the 11th cen. A. D. Now having confi- 
dence in this identity, we can also fix the lower limit of 
the date of this scholar to be about the 13th cen. A. D.; for 
Q-ahgesopadhyaya and Ms son Vardhamana, who cannot be 
later than the 13th cen. A. D.^ refer to his views in their 
works.^ Thus our Mimamsaka should have flourished 
at least in the 12th cen. A. D. 

There is another proof to place him in the 12th cen. 
A. D. Sayana Madhava, who died in 1387 A. D.® has 
referred to a Murari Misra, a Mimamsaka, in his Sahkse- 
pasankarajaya.^ And this most likely is this very Murari. 
Hence his date is about the 12th cen. A. D. 

Having thus arrived at certain conclusions about the 
dates of these several M'uraris, we can put them now in 
choronological order. Thus the author of A'mrg'hQ,rd,ghava 
is Murari I ; that of Tripadl and Ekadarndyadhiharam is 
Murari II; that of ^uddhinibandha, ^iibhakarmanirnaya 
etc. is Murari III ; that of Angatvanirukti is Murari IV ; 
and that of PrayascittamanoJiara is Murari V. About 
others we cannot say anything at present. 

1. Vide tlie Princess of Wales' Sarasvatibhavana Studies VoL III. pp, 133* 

2. (i) (Tattvadntamani, Pratyaksa, pp. 196 Bibl. 

Ed.) — Aloka on Ibid. Ms. belonging to tbe Sarasvatibbavanai 
Benareso Pol. 25b^ . 

(m) (IMd pp. 268; ibid Fol. 54a’. 

3. MacdonelFs History of Sanskrit Literature, pp, 275. 

4. Aufreebt's Cat-Cat. pp. 258b. Although this is a fanciful stoiy book 

about Sankaracarya yet here I am not concerned mih the truth of the 
story. My - only aim is to show that .Murari was a well-known scholar 
even In the 14th cen. A. D., when Madhava lived. 
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2. Categories. 

He, like the 

AdTOita-sciiooi of Of the above quoted references about 

Vedan tins believes ^ . ' • ' 

to only one real ea- MurSri Misra, the reference of the views 

titj 1 e. Brafimto. ■' . 

wdridiy^sag^ he Jayarama is very helpful and im- 

aisp believes in tour portant. It gives US ail enumeration of the 

■mored'liamij dbar- ^ ’ / ■ ' . ■ • - 

ma, Adhara and categories of Purva-Mimamsa, accepted by 

praciosa, ■ * 

Murari Misra. According to Murati, says 
‘ Jayarama, there is only one reality and that 

is jBro^man, But like the Yedantins of the 
Mayavadin-school, he also believes, for the 
sake of worldly usage or g in 

Dharmivisesa, Dharmavisesa AdharavUesa 
' ' and Prademvisesa.’- In order to explain 

these clearly we would like to take up each of 
these categories separately for explanation 
‘ and illustration: 

1. Pfeormiwsgyo: This may be explained 

as ‘ a definite substratum ’ (niyata 
a' ray a) as a £ri^a/a which is a defi- 
nite Substratum of 

2. Dharmavi'esa : It means ‘ a definite 

, ,, . ddheya ’ that is, an attribute; as for 

instance, ghatatva, which is a defi- 
nite oi/iej/o of 

3. Adharavisesa: That is, an ‘indefinite 

support ’ (ontf/fflio adhara) in the 
' form of moments of time, as for 

example etc., 

where the words — etc. 

' 4< s 

' JJ^Tjayaraala, (belonging to the’^ovt. Sanskrit Gollege, Ronaros!.) Fol. 73a- 73b„ 
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This fact lends 
a silpport to a be- 
lief that the aim 
of the two schools 
was ori,|inally the 
same, 'f his is sup- 
ported by Kuma- 
I'ila, who says 
that the real nature 
of the A-tman is to 
be realised from 
the study of ‘Ve- 
danta. Rucipati 
Thakkura also sup- , 
ports it. • ^ 


denotative df. time, are an indefinite 
support of 

4. F'mrfesoj®i%a; WMcli means ‘an in- 
definite support in the form of space ’ 
as te’ etc-, where 

the words^‘^’, etc., stand 
as an indefinite spatial support of 
ghatck. 

This makes it clear that according to 
Murari Mi>ra, truly speaking, there is only 
one real entity-Brahmun, who is beyond the 
limits of time and space. The other four 
categories, which represent substance and 
attribute, are accepted as far as this unreal . 
{aparamartha) world is concerned. This is; 
exactly what the • Advaitavedanta teaches. ; 
Hence it can be said that the two' school^ ar^ ' 
identical in this respect. ’ 'i ,i ' 

Now this fact lends a support to a belief 
that the final aim of Purvam'mamsa -wsiS 
also originally the same with the . Advaiimer 
ddnia. It may be pointed out here , that. 
Kumarila also supports, this view" in . his ? 
Vdrtika, where it is said that the final aim, ’, 
that is, the realisation of the nature of the 
Atman, is to he. found in the Vedanta’^ and 
thereby Kumaril gives an advice to his read- 
ers indirectly Jhat t^ shpuld not think 


Slokavaittika, pp. 727— 728, chowk. Ben. Ed. 
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Murari Misra is 
wall kaown for his 
view oo the Pram- 
aByava<3a, ^ where 
he, according' to 
the general belief 
sides with the 
smidh *lheory of 
the mimamsaka ag' 
ainst the Faratah 
of the Naiyayikas. 

There are three 
dilferent views 
even amongst 
the Mimamsakas. 
jPrabhiikara , Khm- 
arila and Murari 
Misra sr® the three 
es;poneiits of the 
two® views. Her® 
is an explanation 
of‘tli© Hftiyayikas 
Faratah pramanya. 


the Purva-Mmamsa is an mdependent 
system having nothing to do with Bralma^ 
This view further gets a support from Ruci- 
pati Thakkura, who in his commentary on 
MurarT Misra ’s Anargharaghava, says,^ 

Thus it is evident that even as late as the 
15th century A. D. which is the probable 
date of Rucipati Thakkura^ it was a recog- 
nised fact that Kumarila Bhatta was a 
Vedantin and had expounded the theory of 

Brahman. 

3. The Theory of Pramanya 

The next more important point about 
MurariMiara is his independent view on 
the Pratnangavada. We know that about 
the validity of a Pramam there are two 
most important recognised theories, one, as 
the Svatahpramanya held by the Mimamsa- 
kas and the other as the Paratahpramanya 
accepted by the Naiyayikas. Even amongst 
the Mimamsakas themselves there are three 
different views, attributed to Prabhakara 
Kumarila and Murari Mi^ra. To clear the 
point we would like to put the whole theory 
asfollows:-— 

1. The ’ Kaiyayikas hold that (a) due 
sense-organ-und-object-coiitact a simple cog- 


1, About the identity of Murari Misra the poet and Mnrari Misra the Mimamsaka 
w® are still very doubtful. Vide Bupra P, 2-3. 

2» Aaargaraghava, Kavyaraala Ed. pp. 117. 

a. Vide, Kucipati Thakkura end Maitliili by ITmeslia Misra J. B. 0. E. B. Vol. 


nitlon is produced in the form of gaj’ 
(Vr/avasayatmahajnam) after the Nirvi- 
kalpaJmjmna ot the same; (b) then there is 
the recognition (J.m<v 2 /avaso 2 /'a) of the same 
and is expressed in the form of a judgment 
‘ I possess the knowledge of a ghata’; (c) 
then follows the remembrance of the two 
posMbilities and i pram(5w|/a, (d) 

then a doubt (Samsaya) as to whether the 
jwajta is valid or not, comes up; (c) and 
lastly, after the perception of the distinguish- 
ing feature (visesa) the valid is recog- 
nised in the form of ?w aiw, 

H that IS, this piece of cognition 
is valid, as it leads to an effedtite effort, 
like another piece of cognition^ ThiiishoW 
a Naiyayika proves the validity of a Cogni- 
tion. 

TheviOTsofthe 2. Coming to the Mimamsakas, bn the 

Mimamsakas are ^ ^ , ‘ j n • 

eia^a tmtier three other hand, we find they have got their 

lisa^s •****“ P k* 

am skbol, Kuma- independent views about this problem which 

rila school and „ 

Materi aeitooi; and may be classed under three different heads 

s^rateiy dS attributed to the three distinguished expo- 

with- 

laenl s of the theory 

Prabhakaraj Kumarila and Murari. 
(«) PrabMkura school : According to Prabha- 
kara after the sense-organ-and-object-con- 
taet a SaviJcalpaJiajmnd is produced which 
is afterwards Expressed in the form of a 
judgment which includes a n object of jmnu 

I, Viti i'BliapiTtsje of Jag^difeh? 16 ®'6f 
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Tim Trahha' 
Jcara school. Aa," 
cording to tliis 
school the validity 
of '-a. ' 3 liana-, is 

kaown through the 
means by which 
that particular 
jaana has ■ been 
obtained. Here 
jnana is believed 
to be .wapraJcasa. 


h. The Kmmrala 
school. According 
to this school jnana 
is supersensuous 
and its presence and 
validity are infer- 
red by jnatata, a 
dharma produced by 
the jnana itself 
Hence the validity 
is arrived at not 
through the same 
means which pro- 
duced the jnana but 
through some other. 


(ghata), a subject oi jnana (the atman),^ 
and jnana is, of course, there already. 
Jnana, according to him being self -illumined 
(svapyakam) reveals itself along with its 
object and subject as well as the validity of 
its own self I Thus it is through the first 
Jnana (Fyavasayaj itself {svatah) that the 
validity of that jnana is cognised. In other 
words, the implements which led to the 
production of jnana also proved the validity 
of that jnana (sva janahasdmagrUali) J ' 

(h) Kumarila, on the other hand, holds 
that a jnan'i is supersensuous (atindriya) 
and its presence is inferred from a dharma 
called jnatata, which is produced in that 
iwona after the latter’s production, and 
together with that jnatata the validity of 
that is also inferred. In other words 
according to him, after the cognition ex- 
pressed in the form of a Judgment 
a kind ef dharma called jnatata is produced 
in the ghata and then we get the Pratyahsa 
of this jwaiata, which is then expressed 
in the form of a Judgment ‘ fi# fRi sre: ’ 
after which the presence of the jnana, 
which was produced by the sense-organ- 
and-object-contact, is inferred and is ex- 


- 1. : AccurdiBg to Piabbakara ■; the Atman . is essentially jada like that of the 
I^yaya-vaisesika, but the Atman becomes when jnana is produced in it by 

the external sources, as an adventitioas quality. 

2. Tarkamrta pp. 10. ■ 

: : 3, Bahasya on Tattvacintamani, Pratyaksa, pp. 126, .BibiEdo, 
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(g) The Murari 
S.chooL According; 
to tMs sckool jnana 
is an object of 
Manasilca pratya- 
lisa, and validity of 
a jnana is known 
tlirough the anm- 
yaijasaya of that 
jnana. 


Th© difference 
between the Seliool 
of Mnrari and that 
of Kysya is ex- 
plained. 


pressed in the form ‘m 
si^R^craiw^rg;,’ and along with this inference 
the validity of that inferred jnana is also 
arrived at.’ Thus it is clear that Kumarila 
has not to depend upon the effectiveness of 
the effort to prove the validity of the jfiam. 
That is, the validity is not arrived at through 
some external element-para tab. 

(c) Now coming to the last exponent of 
the theory, we find that the School of Miirari 
Misra holds that after the sense-organ-and- 
object-contact a jnana is produced, which 
is expressed in theform of a judgment m 

after which comes the recognition (an- 
uvyavasaya) of the same jmm, in the form 
of a judgment ‘I possess the knowlegde of 
the ghata,' This very anuvyavasaya gives us 
the validity of the jnana expressed in 
the form of a judgment— - ‘sri ^ Here 
also for the validity of the first jnSna 
Murori Misra does not depend upon any 
other external source but upon the second 
jnana itaelt Thus it is also called a process 
of svata^ pramanyavada. 

Now we find that^the line of thought 
adopted by Murari Misra closely resembles 
that of the Nyaya-vaisesika. But there is 
a difference between their views. In the 
case of Nyayawaisesika we have seen above 
that there is a dontt regarding the validity 


1, Vide Tarkainrta pp. 16. 

2 Jayadeva Misra ’a Aloka on Pratyaksa- Ms. Pol. ISt/. Tarkamrta. pp. 16; 

Bhaskarodaya on Nilakanthi on Tarkadipika of Annam Bliatta, pp 154, Bomb. Ed.j 
Janakinatha ’s Nyayasiddkantamanjari, pp. 345—348. 


Kesume of the 
three, views in 
brief. 
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of the piam, which doubt is not possible in 
the present case. The reason is, that in the 
present case, the implement of arriving at the 
validity (Prmnaiiyasdmagri) is the very 
presence of the jnanendriya, namely, the 
Manas, ^ which is ever present.® In other 
words, it is through the recognition— 
uasaftt— that the validity is arrived at and 
hence in the unrepeated cases (anabhydsada- 
Hdydni) no doubt arises as to whether, for 
instance, the cognition of water is valid or 
not.*® Thus it is dear that according to the 
school of Murari Misra, it is through the 
sdmayrt of the direct perception of the jndna 
— anuvyavasdya—y^hieh is produced by a 
jndna, (vy.avasdy<jk) that the yalidity of the 
vyavasdyais Gogmsed.* 

Keeping aside the details of the three 
views we find, in simple words, that (a) 
Prabhakra holds that the same thing which 
produces jndna also gives us the validity of 
that (h) Kumarila holds that it is 

through the which is produced by 

jndna, that th^ validity of that jndnft, which 
has produced the jhdtjald, is inferred aod 
through the jndna itself, (c) Murari Misra, 


Vardliamana's Prakasa on Knsumanjalj prakarana pp. 2|9. 

— Aloka, Pratyaksa, Ms. Fol. 256“. 

3. Bhaskarodaya on Nilakantbi, pp. 154., Nirn^a. 

4. Kakasya by Matiixiranatiia on Cintamani, pp. 12(> Bihl Ed, 


A elose study of 
til© three views 
shows that it is the 
view of Prabhakara 
only which deserves ' 
to be catted s-va- 
tahp ra nia mjav a da, 
where the word 
smtah is used is; 
Its true' sense, : 


Accor diug to Klu- 
:marila the, instr,a-; 
merit which pro- 
duces ■ jhaaa does 
not prove the vali- 
dity of that jnana* 
Hence he does not 
deserve to be catted 
an upholder of the 
theory of svatah- 
pramanya in the 
true sense of tlie 
term. Although the 
relative i^vatastva 
of this theory can- 
not be denied, yet 
it is more or less a 
Paratak prain(^nyci‘ 

vcbda^ 


on the other hand, is of opinion that the 
validity is arrived at through the jhdna 
the if awasiZco — of the first 

jnana-vymasaya.^ 

The analysis of the views of the three 
schools given above shows that truly speaking 
it is the view of Prabhakara only which 
deserves the pame of Svatah prdmdnyavd4p>, 
according to whom the validity is known 
through the very instruments (sua/al), that 
is, svajmmjmakasdmagrUah) which pro- 
duces the jndna, in the true sense of the 
term. 

According to Kumarila, it is not directly 
through the 3mna or the jmm of the first 
jndna that the validity is cognised. Hence, 
the true implication of the word ‘svaiah*- is 
not possible here. Here theina>^*r is prodhead 
through the sense-organ-and object-contaot, 
as usual, although we are not aware oi the 
jiidna before the establishment of the validity 
of that jndna through the pratyahsa of the 
jndbatdk. We should not forget here that 
according to Kumarila jndna is supersensuous 
and it is through the jndtald produced by the 
very jndna and which is sensuous, that the 
existence af the cause of the jndtatd, namely, 
the i^owa, is inferred. In other words, the 
jndm is produced by one kind of instrument 
while the validity is cognised by another 
kind of instrument of right knowledge. Hence 


TJievietr of Mu- 
mri, although ap- 
proaches the Sva- 
tastv a theory and is 
better than that of 
Kumarila. is truly 
a Faratiih theory. 


The above crit- 
cism depends npon 
the interpretation 
of the word ^sva- 
tah ^ The inter- 
pretation followed 
in this paper is 
supported by 
Mathnranatha. 
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Kumarila cannot claim to be a true expounder 
of the theory of Svatah pra^nanyavada. Ko 
doubt, thereby no one can deny the relative 
svatastva of the theory, but truly speaking 
Kmnarila’s view is more or less a Pamtdh 
framanyavada. 

Similarly, the view of Murari Mi^ra is 
far from being satisfactory. Murari is only 
indirectly following the svai as /va by holding 
that the validity is arrived at by the jnana 
of a jndna. In this respect his position is 
better than that of Kumarila, but truly 
speaking his is also a Parafa^iprdmdnyavdda, 
as the means of right knowledge is not the 
same in both the cases 

It is clear from the above that the en- 
tire criticism of these views depends upon 
the interpretation of the word svatah. If 
rightly explained and understood it means, 
as has been interpreted above, that the in- 
strument of knowledge, through which a 
cognition is arrived at, should also give us 
the validity of that cognition. This con- 
dition is fulfilled only by Prabhakara’s view. 
Hence it would not be improper to say 
frankly that' Kumarila, Murari and the 
Naiyayikas are more or less the exponents 
of the Par atdhprdmdnyavada, while Pra- 
bhakara only is the upholder of the s^,’a^h 
pramanyavdda. This view has been sup- 
ported by Mathurauatha Tarkavagisa, a 
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Ib the ' case ' of 
tlie Theory of Erxor 
Murari ' sides with 
Knmarila and holds 
that it ' is an 
anyatfialchyati. 


Prabhakara 's view 
on causality. 


1, ‘^5R- 


direct pupil of Raghunatha Siromanvin iiis 
Eahasya on TattmciniamnP 

4 The Theory of Error. 

Next we pass on to the Theory of Error 
(Bhrama). Murari Misra, like Kumarila, 
holds that it is an Anyathakhyaii^. Accord- 
ing to which, in the words of Paksadhara 
Misra® -‘the knowledge of as a 

praJiara is possible even when ghafa as a 
visesya is not present, although 
«Bc^’ cannot be the which is only 

possible when there is an sR??* which is not 
possible in the present ease, as the is 
absent/ 

5. Causality. 

As to the question of Causality also we 
find that Murari Misra differs from the 
usually recognised views of the schools of 
Mimainsa and Nyaya-Vaisesika. The view 
of the Mhnanisa school, as expounded by 
Prabhakara, is that the particular kind of 
saJcli, inherent in the cause, produces the 
particular kind of effect''; as for instance 
the particular kind of safefi, favourable to 
daha (burning), present in the fire, produces 


the burning 


sensation. 




m«OT-uf»T5r RFiJRig i 

— Eahasya of Mathuranatlia on Tattvacintamani, PP. 177, Bibl. 

2. Aloka Ms. Pol. 17a. 

3. Ibid Fob 16a. 

,4. . ‘ Vi’deAlokaMs. FoLl6a^ 

5, Tide Prabha a Com. on Nyayamuktavali, pp. 54, Mylapora EA* 
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view 

on Mtosalily. 


lixLthtl - *Misiia‘^ 
view on eausality. 


The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, 
hold that as thei'e is a gmrava in the above 
view, we should say that a cause is that 
which is qualified by the absence of obstacles. 
In other words, the fire, for example, is the 
cause of burning, only when that fire is 
qualified as possessing the absence of 
obstacles. (Pratiiandhc^al^havaviista)'. 

Murari Misra does not believe in either 
of the two above views. He holds, that 
‘neither the absence of Pratibanadhaka 
(ohs^Acles^, nor the presence of a saMivisesa, 
in the cause, can produce an effect, but a 
cause is that which is other than that which 
is obstacled, and which is characterised by 
the particular moments of time in -^hich that 
cause exists; as for instance, the fire, which 
is other than that fire which is obstacled, and 
which is characterised bj^ the particular 
moments of time of its existence, is the cause 
of the effect — daka which is characterised by 
the moments of its production. Pratihand- 
Jiakabhdva, he adds, is just like the dandatva 
in the case of the effect ghuta^ although that 
PratibandhakSbhava is a kdramtavaeched- 
aka. In other words, he does not believe in 
the Pratibandhakabhava to be a cause. 

Now a question is raised against this 
view that Afeosft, for instance, which is the 
cause of , sound and which is only one 


h pp. 34, Mylg^ore 
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will no ioiiger be the cause; 
for accoi’ding to the view of Murari, the 
cause of sound should be the which is 
characterised by the moments of the time 
of its existence and which is other than 
the A/rn a which is that is, along 

with the obstacle. But as there is only one 
KMm, how can we have one attrihuteless 
AMsa and another pariibaddha Akasa I To 
this, Murari gives an answer that we should 
take a particular drum, which is character- 
ised by the absence of the pratihmidhaka, 
to be the cause of the particular sound. As 
there are several dt'ums, for instance, there 
will be no difficulty to find out a particular 
drum, which will be different from the prati- 
baddha drum. It is also clear from this 
that Murari may hot accept Akasa to be the 
(material cause) of soundh 

6. — Tlieory of Knowledge. 

It is clear that Kumarila does not accept 
ilie Prai^aksatva of Jnana. According to 
him Jnana is cognised through Irthapdii. 
It is only a dharma of Jnana — named, 
JMtata which is an object of direct percep- 
tion. 

gfif 

— Vard!lamana^« Prakasa on Kusumanjali prakarana, , pp. 

U4,Ba3. ou NwaliteT^as. I. PP. 63 6^, cho^fc, Ed; also 

BJiagiratlia Thakkt^ra ’s Coin, on the latter, 
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Mimamsakas ^ 
planation of the 
word Vaisvddeija 
in the sentence— 
^ Vais V O' d € V e 'f*' 
yajeta \ 

Mnrari dif- 
erent explanation 
f.the same. 


Prabbabara, likewise, has got Ms own 
independent view on this topic. _ He holds 
that JnSitta is Svoipvcilcastt (self'illuinined). 
It is necessary according to him as the 
nature of his Atma is essentially Jada. 

But Murari, a follower of the third path, 
has got altogether a different view. He 
thinks that is Pratyahsa\ There seems 

to be enough influence of the Naiyayikas on 
his view. 

7.— Vaisvadeva. 

The last point about Murari is his view 
on, "1?^ question is: whether the 

word stands for the name of a parti- 

cular kind of sacrifice, or for the name of a 
deity presiding over a particular sacrifice ? 

The generally accepted view of the 
Mimamsakas is that the word Vaisvadeva 
stands in the'particular context for the name 
of a particular . kind of sacrifice and not a 
Murari Mpra differs here also 
from the usually recognised view. He holds 
that the word ‘ Vaisvadeva’ stands here for 
the name of a deity presiding over a 
particular sacrifice.® 


1. Tide Nyayakau^tubha, Pratyaksa, Ms. belongin? to Sarasvati Bhavana, Benares, 
^"’•f'kyayainala vistara 1.4. 13-16; Dr. Ganganatha ’s Cm-on Manaana Misra’s 
Mimamsanukramamka i^Xani, Sabdakhauda, pp. 702-704, Bibl. Ed. 

‘fbtWtcro’ I But other Misras, namely, BarthasaratM, Bhavanatha, Vacaapati, Caliknatha 
etc do not appear to bold this view. Hence being of a -peculiar nature the yiew has 
been attributed to Murari Misra her?- ' ' • 


m 

All tie Muraris Tliese are some of the distinctive :YiewS. 

examxtted' wifea a ■ ■■ . 

new to fiBd^out"the attributed ■ to "MErari Misra. -From- ■ me' . 

provMb. ^ study ef the work of Murari I we cannot say 

anything regarding the identity of this 
Murari with Murari I. Of Murari II we 
■ have seen above that he lived about 
1499 A. D-, hence there should not be any 
doubt that Murari the Mfmamsa&a must be a 
different personage; as Vardhamana the son 
of G-ahgesa, who refers to the views of 
. Murari, the Mlmamsaka^hnsheen quoted by 

Murari II. Murari III, who lived about the 
18th century cannot claim to be the same as 
Murari the Mlmanisaka. Murari IV, like 
others, does not show any ground for 
identity. Of Murari Y, I am not quite sure. 
But as the author refers to old works and 
writers in his works and holds very strong 
views in Mimamsa, I am inclined to assume 
that perhaps Murari Y had written, as 
already indicated above, a running com- 
mentary on M imamsa-Sutras of which the two 
works, noticed above, are the available parts; 
and that he is perhaps the same as Murari 
the Mimamsaka, of whom is said— 
‘ Mur&reslrtlyah panihaM ’. At any rate we 

m-ust give a separate independent position to 

■ "" this MhrM whose views have been given 

' above;' Hence, if in course of time we find 

' some conclusive proofs to confirm this 

presupposition, we Wm same as 

• Murari V and , if ;hqt,, we,' one more 
Murari to our list. 
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the orkin of the ]^o\v another impoHant question remains 

to be decided. . What is that for which 
S'e? £'"‘ It Mvu-ari came to hold the third independent 
Pramanya. yiew, and becaiue the subject matter ot a 

proverb? The study of the views given 
above shows that it was due to his 
independent view on Pramanyavada, on 
which there were already two views of the 
Schools of Prabhakara and Kumarila, that he 
obtained that faipe and name which is 
associated with ‘ MuraresMmh pantMh’. 


• :o 


“l. There is another explanation of the origm of this 
Sastri. father of the late Mahamahopadhyaya Gangaahara Sastri 0. 1. L., Benares, a 
great Scholar of Kavyasahitya, ^sed to hold that the proverb r^rs to the 
Anamharaghava,. Mnrari I. The reason is that poets generally /^®scribing i mne 

(vam) compare it with the moon of the but Murari I draws a 

^mSisoa mth the Waning mooii ot the Knnapalcsa which is quite unusual (vide 

Anarscharaghava, Act. !,► 35, pp. Kavyamala 

Ilia I have come to learn from a letter of the late JVIahamah^padhwa Citradhara 
Misra, a great Mimamsa scholar of Mithila,. who was a pupil of Nrsimha ^ 

The view is not convincing asii,.doos not explain the word trUyah panthah which 
is the most important point. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ATMAN AND ANATMAN 

Vidh'ushekhara Bhattacharya Principal, Vidyalhavana, 

Vi^vahharail. 

In the domain of Indian philosophical thought there 
are two diametrcially opposite views, one holding the 
existence and the other non-existence of atman ‘ soul 
And here, I think, mainly lies the difference between the 
orthodox or Brahmauie and the Buddhist philosophers, 
the whole system of their philosophy being based on dtmon 
and non-dtman respectively. It is not the object of the 
present paper to discuss the arguments advanced by them 
either in support or in refutation of atman. It is a fact 
and let us take it as such that the centre of all thoughts in 
the philosophical systems of the Brahmins or the other 
Atmavadins is avowedly atmm, while it is emphatically 
denied by the Buddhist philosophers. Now, the question 
before us is: why did they admit or deny atman^ It is 
quite clear that they started ftom different points ,i|i 
their march. But at what destination did they ai?rivOi 
Did they ever , meet tdgethpr l. make here an 

attempt to .fi^d out an answer to this question. 

It can be seen that philosophical thoughts began to 
grow on the fundamental conception of Self, atman. The 
first seer or philosopher was preoccupied with consciousness 
of. Self, 

It is asserted by some of our Indian philosophers that 
he who knows the One knows ail; he who knows all, knows 
the One. Knowledge is possible in two ways, knowing all by 
knowing the One, and knowing the One by knowing all. 
There is no doubt that it is. more convenient to know the 
n^anyi b y ^ knowing the On^ the many are quantitrvefy 
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imiumerable, and how many things Can man see in this life f 
Therefore a searcher after Truth sought for a knowing 
which includes all knowledge. And the seeking led him to 
his own self, the at man. But the question remains, why 
this desire to know the Seif. The answer is that such 
is the nature of mao. He desires a thing in proportion to 
his joy in it, and we find that nothing is as dear to him 
as his Self. Because he is dear to himself, other things 
become dear to him through their relation to himself. One 
of the early seers explained it to his wife in the following 
way : “ Verily it is not for the desire for the husband that 
a husband is dear, but it is for the desire for the Self that 
a husband is dear. Verily it is not for the desire for the 
wife that a wife is dear, but it is for the desire for the Self 
that a wife is dear. Verily it is not for the desire for the 
son that a son is dear, but it is for the desire for the Self 
that a son is dear.” And so on {Br. Up. ll. 4. 5). , So man 
desires the self naturally, because he holds it dearest, the 
highest source of joy. - " 

He does not desire simply the atman,. he desires also 
ananda ‘joy ’ to .accompany it. He desires the union of 
atman and ananda- As t]xQ atman jmd ananda are the 
ultimate reality for man he cannot but hope for their 
' permanence. 

In this way from the doctrines of our. first seers the 
three .basic ideas of our later philosophy took rise, atman, 
ananda ov sukha, Qxidi. niiya, (etoxndX). If we change their 
order a little we may say mtya, sukha (ananda), and atman. 
Here we may recall the three fundmental principles of a 
later school of philosophers, the Buddhists, anitya, duhkha 
and ^arntn^an, which is; quite the reverse , of the former 



statement, but wMeli, as we shall see, comes to the same 
termination. 

For man the foremost of all desires is the desire for 
his eternal existence or immorlalitj. His prayer heard 
in the words of a seer, “ Lead me from death to immor- 
tality*. This desire for immortality has found expression 
among others in the following words uttered by Maitreyi 
to her husband, Yajnavalkya: “ What should I do with that 
by which I cannot become immortal” ? In these was 
implied a question: How can a man who is evidently 
mortal become immortal? The answer naturally occurs to 
us that though our earthly existence cannot be prolonged 
for ever it may not be impossible for us to win immortality 
after our physical death. At first man imagined that in 
paradise he might retain some kind of body which would 
be everlasting. But this did not satisfy his reason and at 
last he came to realize that death could overcome only 
one’s physical body, but it had nothing to do with one’s 
Self. He said that it is the body that dies when *it is 
deserted by the Self ("Jiva), the Self does not die®. By 
every possible means he sought that. Seif, realized it, and 
then had complete satisfaction. It has been said that a 
man in this state of satisfaction has his sole desire for the 
Self, his activity in the Self, his union with the Self, and 
his enjoyment in it*. 

Some of the early thinkers (Buddhists) however, 
started from a dilf erent point of view. Naturally their 


1. (Mrtyor mamrta^n gamaya), Br, Up, I. 3. 28* Similar expression of the 
eoneeption of immortality abound in the Vedie literature, specially in the 
Upanisadic texts. 

2. Yenaham namrtd syain Mm aham tena kuryam. Op, cit. II. 4. 3* 

3* Jiv fpetam vava Mled^m mriyot,te na jivo mriyate. €h. Up, VL 11. 3. 

4. A^maratir atmakrd atmamithuna atmanandah, Gh> Up- VII. 25, 


attention was drawn to the essential facts of our daily 
life which are a series of sufferings. Birth causes 
suffering, various ills of life cause suffering, 
old age is continual suffering; and thorough suffering we 
reach death ; contact with objects we dislike is suffering; 
separation from objects we love is suffering; unattainnient 
of what we desire is suffering’. In fact there is no limit 
to suffering. And there can be no doubt that our wish is 
to avoid ail these. 

Like everything else suffering must also have its origi- 
nal cause. But there must also be a truth which points to 
us the path to the cessation of suffering. The most im- 
pbrtant question in this connection is: What is the root of 
the suffering? Metaphorically it is named by the Buddha, 
‘the Builder of the House®’ (^haMrahu) md in plain 
language ‘desire ’ or ‘ luSt’. Con- 

sequently cessation of sufferings entirely depends on the 
cessation of Mnia * desire This e:S:tinction of Mma, 
is called misMmya ‘ freedom from lust’, 

vlraga ‘ absence of desire ’ or ianMkhhapa ‘ destruction of 


1. Mahavaggal. 6,19. 

2 It is stated in a very beautiful tjassage quoted beldw wbich is said to have 
been the first speech of the Buddha. 

anekajatisamsaram sandhavissam ambhisaml 
gahnkaraham gmesantOf dukk%a jati punapptinamf 
gahakaraka ditthosi puna gehamna kahasi! 
sahha te pJiasukha hhagga gahakutam visamkhatam! 
visamhharagatam eittam tanhanam Khayam ajikaga! 

Dhammapuda) I5S-154 
The following is the translation: 

Through a round of countless existences 
have i Tim to nu purpose, 

Seeking the Builder of the house. 

Repeated birth is suffering 

I see y m, Builder of House, you shall not build the house again. 

The mind at rest in Nibbana, has attained extinction of cravings. 

BuddhUt Legend^f Part 2, P. 345 


3. Mahamgga I. 6. 20, 


liist, ’ all meaning mryawa which is the same as amrta 
‘ immortality, ’ and as such is the sole object of life. And 
this is to be realised. But how ? Evidently by rooting 
out the cause otkama itself. And what this cause is we 
shall see presently as we proceed. 

That kama is in the beginning of all, that it produces 
evil, causing various sufEerings, and that miskmiya ‘ free- 
dom from desire ’ leads to 'nirvana or amHa ‘ immortality ’ 
is a view accepted also by the Brahmanic or orthodox 
teachers as their literature from the Vedas downwards 
deals with the different means of attaining miskamya. 
Let us here quote from the Rgveda the following passage 
(X. 129. 3 ) every word of which is full of significance : 
“ In the beginning there was kama ‘ desire ’ which was 
the first seed of mind. Sages seeking in (their j hearts 
with wisdom found out the bond of the existent in the 
non-existent 

The seers say; 

“ When all desires which are in his heart cease com- 
plete!}’, then does the mortal become immortal, then here " 
he realizes Brahman® ”. 


1 . kamas tad agre samavartatdhi 
manaso retah prathamum pad mit. 
sato handhum asati nir avindati 
hrdi pratisya Icavayo manisa ^ 

One may read with this the folio wiipig from the Atharvaveda, III. 29. 7; 

Ka idam hasma adat 
Jcamah kamayadat 
kamo data kamah proitgrahita 
kamah samudram a vivesa 
Who hath given this to 'whom f 
Kama hath given unto Kama; 

Kama is giver, Kama reeipienU 
Kama entered into the Ocean. 

The last line means, according to Say ana, that Kama is just like an ocean, 
as it has no end, Samudra iva hi kamah, naiva hi kamasyantosti^' 
Taittiriya Brahmana IL I. 2, 5, 6. 

2. In this very life. 

3 . Yada sarve pramucyante 
Kama ye^ sya hrdi ithitah 
atha martyOf mrto hhavaty 
utra hrdhma samamute 

Br, Up. m, 7 Kath Up, 6. 14 
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In order to avoid prolixity one may be simply referred 
io Bhagavad-gUa which is full of this idea and from 
which we quote the following lines: 

“ He only attains Peace within whom all desires merge 
as rivers merge in the ocean, which is ever full and ever 
unmoved, but it can never be attained by the one who 
cherishes desires”. 

“The man who having abandoned all desires goes 
onwards without attachment and free from the idea that 
‘ it is I ^ and ‘ this is mine’, attains (to) peace * 

As the root of all evils and suffering Mmais regarded 
as a great enemy" and described as the embodiment of death 
itself (mara or mrtyu) and the Buddha could not become 
a Buddha or attain to Buddhahood until he was able to 
conquer and kill that enemy, Mma or mara (‘ desire’ or 
^ death’) completely. As it is the fundamental principle 
in Buddhism this fact of conquering ‘ desire’ or ‘ death’ 
(kamax)T mara-vijaya) hy the Buddha has rightly been 
given a prominent place in the beautiful life-story of the 
Blessed One in Buddhist literature, in fact the same 
story in a different shape is told in the dialogue between 

1, Apuryamanam]acalapratl$tham 
samiidram apah pravisanti yadvat 
tadvat hamah yam pravisanti sarve 
sa santim apnoti na ham hami 
Dihaya Jeaman yah sarvan pumamscaratimhsprhah 
nirm mo nirahanharah sa santim adhigacchati 
. 2. hamaesahrodhaesarajogunasamuhdhmah 
mahasano mahapapma viddhy enam iha vairinam 
avrtam jnanametenajnanino nityavainna 
Jcamarupenahaiiteyaduspurenanalenaca 
papmanam prajahi hyenam jnanavijnanananam 
jahi satrum mahahho kamarupam druasadam 

Bhagavad-gita 111, 37, 39^ 43® 

3. Both the words are from the same root, mr * to die ^ On this point 
?iee Oldenbexg’s Buddha, ' ' 



Yama and Naciketas in the beginning of the Kathopanisad. 
The great poet Kalidasa depicted the same thing in his 
Kumarasamlhava showing that until kama ‘the 
embodiment of desire’ had been burnt and reduced to 
ashes Parvati could not realise the joy of attaining ^iva,. 
the personification of the highest bliss, the conquerer of death 
(mrtyunjfiya) . The real and happy union of ^akuntala 
with Dusyanta in the Ahhijmnasakunf ala was in the last 
act of the work, in the hermitage of the sage Marica when 
the hearts of them were completely free from kama. 

Kow, is there any possibility of getting rid of this 
desire in a world where our mind is overwhelmingly attract- 
ed by multifarious objects that are before us ? Certainly 
there is a way and it is two-fold, subjective and objective. 
We shall deal with the former after we have discussed the 
latter. The objective way is various according to the 
variety of different schools of thought as we shall see 
presently. It is a truism to say that our mind turns back 
from an undesirable object or frohi all that leads to it. 
Man naturally desires a state of non-suffering or eternal 
bliss as Well as its process of attainment which in itself may. 
not be agreeable. That worldly things are not permanent is 
evident. Taking their stand on this point the Indian 
philosophers, Buddhists and non- Buddhists alike, 
emiihatically asserted that objects round us are of no worth 
to those persons who are desirous of having eternal 
happiness or coifiplete cessation of sufferings. Por nothing 
permanent comes out from what is not permanent. 

Now, when man deeply meditates upon the nature of 
impermanency (anityalyhavana) of the things, his attachment 
to them naturally weakens and his mind is gradually freed 


from the desire for them. This is one way to cessation 
of desire. 

Others hold a doctrine, which was more radical than 
this. According to them desire is roused only when an 
object is thought to be real but if it is clearly understood 
that it is non-existent then desire vanishes. According to 
the Mayavadins the world is mere illusion. The Vijnanava- 
dins would tell us that the external world has no reality at 
all, being the mere transformation of internal vijnana. 
And the Madhyamikas would advise us to believe that it is 
mere mnya ‘void’ meaning thereby that in fact it is not what 
it appears to be, For, as it comes into being only owing to 
the cause and conditions (hetupralyaya) it has not its own 
independent (svayaita) character or nature. Now when it 
has not its own independent character how can it borrow it 
from others ? Therefore it follows that it has no essential 
nature of its own (niratmaka or ni'asvabhava)} And as such 
it cannot be in reality what it appears to us. Consequent- 
ly to the wise who know the truth the external world can- 
not produce a feeling of attachment, but, on the contrary, 
it strengthens his realization of nirvana {smgaksayai ca 
nirv&n&vaptikarmmi). The Bhaktimargins teach us com- 
pletely to dedicate all fruits of actions (karmaphalarpana) 
to the Supreme Being and ferikrspa's teaching in the 
Bhagavad-glta, emphasises upon doing one’s own duties 
without any thought of ulterior gains thus overcoming 
man^s greatest enemy, kama, ‘desire’. Mimamsakas who 
are mainly concerned with various rites and ceremonies in 
the Vedic texts would warn us in unmistakable terms 
against performing kamya karmam or the ceremonies done 


1 ^ This is what is 
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from interested motives advising us to st ick only to indis- 
pensable and occasional (nikya and naimittfka) ceremonies. 
Tantravadins would, however, suggest to us quite a different 
way saying that it is with desire (raga) itself that the wise 
can remove desire. They tell us^: 

Just as one takes out water from the ear with the 
water itself, or a thorn with a thorn itself, so Ihe wise re- 
move desire with desire itself. Just as a washerman makes 
a cloth clean by removing its dirt with some dirty matter, 
so a wise man makes himself pure only with what is impure. 
Or as a looking glass becomes clean when rubbed with dust, 
just so things which are offensive are for the annihilation 
of offence when enjoyed by the wise. A lump of iron when 
thrown into the water surely goes down, but when it is 
turned into a vessel not only does it float on the water but 
enables others to do so. In the same way when the mind is 

!<, This theory is propounded in a work called Citlauisuddhipraharana the 
title being ascertained from a quotation in the SubhasUnsamgraha. C. Bendaii, 
1905, p. 37. It is attributed to Aryadeva. The jSanskrit text is published by 
Pandit Harprasad Shastri, though not critically in Jc\ SB, 1&98 No-2, pp. 175. 
There is a Tibetan translation of this book (Tanjur, Kg. XXXIll. 9) It is named 
here Oitt ^varanaviaodhanam IWakaranam (sems kyi sgri pa rnam par sbyon 
ba zes bya babi rab tu byed fia). A critical edition of the work is undertaken in 
the Visvabharati. The f olloing is culled from it: 

karnaj jalam jalenah)Q' kantakeuawa kantakam 1 
ragenaiva tatha ragam uddharanti manininah 11 37 
gathaiva rajako i>a$tYam malenaiva tu nirmalam i 
kuryad mdvamstathatmanam malenaiv^i tu nirmalam 11 38 


yatha bhavaii samsitddho rajonirglir6ta-darpanah 1 
sevitas tu tatha vijnair doso dosavinasunah li 39 

lauhapindo jale kstpto majjuty evt tu kevalam 1 
patrikxtam tad evanyam tarayet tarati svayam 11 40 

tadvat patrikrtam cittam grajnopayavidhanatah i 
hhunjano mucyate kamam moc^tyaty aparan api 41- 

durvijnaih sevitah kamah kawo bhai>ati bandhanam 1 
sa eva $evito vijnaih kamo moksaprat^adhakah 11 *42 

yathaiva vidhivad bhuktam visam apy amrtayate 1 
durbhutam ghrtapupadi balunam tu visayate 11 43 

ghrtam ca madhusamyuktam samamtam msatam vrajet 1 
tad eva vidhivad bhuktam utkrstam tu rasayanam 11 SO 
rasasprstam yatha tamram nirdosam kameanam bhavat 1 
jnanavidas tatha samyah hlesah kalymaharakah 11 Si 
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strengthened by wisdom it remains free even while enjoying 
the things that men desire and at the same time helps others 
to freedom. The object of desire when enjoyed by the un- 
wise becomes a fetter to him, but to the wise the enjoyment 
does not work against liberation. Poison when taken in 
accordance with proper method acts like life-giving ambro- 
siaj but even good food, such as ghee, cake, etc., if taken 
improperly, acts like poison. Ghee mixed with honey in 
equal proportion becomes poison, but the same thing taken 
according to rules becomes an excellent tonic saving one 
from the ravage of senility and disease. As copper blend- 
ed with, quicksilver becomes faultless gold, just so the impu- 
rities or passions (klesas) to those who know what true 
knowledge is, are efficient in causing good.’' 

As regards the subjective way it is divided into two 
branches and this division depends upon the existence and 
non-existence of diman. In, the first division are the 
Atmavadins or those who admit the existence of atwaw. 
According to some of them with whom we are specially con- 
cerned here, the atmaa is void of all qualities (nirguna). 
It is without actions inishriya) and without stain 
(niranjana). It is one and without a second (“ ekam eva 
advitiyam”), and all-pervading (vibJiu). In reality there is 
none in the world excepting the dtman. 2^ow it is a fact 
that when there are two things, real or imaginative, there 
is possibility of fear. When there are both, a tiger and a 
man, the latter has the cause to be frightened. Thus runs an 
Upanisadic story (Pr. ?7p. 1. 4. 1-2) : In the beginning 
there was Self, dtman, alone. Looking round him he saw 
but his self. He was afraid and therefore anyone who is 
lonely is afraid. But when he questioned himself, ‘‘As there 
is nothing but myself why should I fear I”, his fear passed 
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away. What should he have feared? Verily fear arises 
from a seeond.only (“ dviliyad vai bhayam bhavati ”)• 

Just so when a man thoroughly realizes that there is 
nothing excepting his self (atman), the nature of which has 
been described above, what can he desire? There is abso- 
lutely no object of his desire. So we are told (Br. Up IV. 
4. 12) ; “If a man understands the self(of'maw) saying, ‘I am 
He’ (ayam asmi) what could he wish or desire for the sake of 
which he should pursue the body? It is further said (Isa. 
Up. 6. 7,) : “When he beholds all things in the seif and 
the self in all beings ; and thus understands that all beings 
are nothing but the self, he is free not only from desire but 
also from all sorts of sorrows and troubles.” 

Let us now take up the subjective way suggested by 
the Anatmavddins. They say that the source of desire 
which is the root cause of miseries is one’s notion of “L” and 
“mine” ahankdra and mamak&ra or in other words, ‘self’ 
(atman) and ‘that which belongs to the self’ (atmiya). 
This view of ahanJcara and mamakara, or atman and 
atmiya is called satkayadrstp which in short means the be- 


1. atmanam ced Vijaniyad ayam asmiti purusah l 

kirn icehan kaaya Jcamuya sariram anusanearet 11 

2. The term s itJcayadrstif Fall sahicaymditthi, is explained variously 

according to the different derivations of sothaya. Mainly the following two 
derivations are possible (I) sat-haya md (2) svah-aya, With regard to the first 

(1) may be derived from the roots, (a) ^Jas ^ to b,‘\ meaning ^exist- 

ting^, and (b) V to perish' meaning ' perishing^. The latter is supported by 

both Tibetan and Chinese The liberal meaning, in rhe first ease, 

of the is ‘ the view' /of atman and atmiya) on the existing body 

(or collections, ; and in the second, %e view^ of {atman and atmiya) on 

the perishing body ( or collections, As regards the second derivation, 

(2) sva-kayai it is suggested by Childers and others that Skt. smkaya becomes in 

Pali first saJeaya and then ^ from anudaya 

we have anudiaya in Pali. According to Prof. Walleser the derivation is 
sjad-kaya (from which Pali sakkaya) being for sva. CL tv ad, mad (to 

which y ad, tad, anayad^ etc. may also be added) . In support of this view, as 
pointed out by Prof. Walleser, cf. also Kathavatthu, PTS, p. 86. anuppatta- 
sadattho with anupraptasvakarthah in Fae Astasahasrika^yrajn'iparamita Bib. 
Ind. p 3: MahavyutpMi, Bib. Bad, 4:8-12; Satasahasrika prajnaparamita, Bib, 
Ind. p. 23 In favour of svakaya see Nagarjuna's Madliyamakakarika Bib, 
Bud. XXIII. 5, in which the word svakaya drsti is used and Candrakirti explains 
it thus I Bvakaye drstih svakayadrstir Gtmatmiyadrstih, Therefore the meaning 
is ^ the belief of ‘ I ' and * mine ^ on one's own body or skandhas. For further 
details see ZDMG, vol. 64, p. 581ff, and Poussin's Abhidharmakosa with his notes 
on V. 7; ^^Belief in * I ' and * mine ' (atmatmiyagraha), this is the satkayadrstih; 
sat because it perishes, kaya accumulation, midtiplicity. Satkaya, that is to say, 
a^umuiatioii of perishing things, that is to say, five upadana'-skandhas.^^ 
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lief in atman and itmiya with regard to the ^■ve ska’ndhas or 
simply the belief in ‘I’ and ‘mine’, or what is known by the 
word atmavada. This is regarded as a great 

mountain with very high peaks, twenty in number, covering 
all the directions, which can be rent asunder only with the 
thunderbolt of the knowledge that there is no self 
atman (miratmyahodJta}} It then disappears just like 
darkness before a bright lamp ^ 

The truth according to these teachers of anatmavada in 
their system is the complete disappearance in every way of 
the notion of ‘I’ and ‘ mine’, either inside or outside, owing 
to the non-perception of all things, external and internal®. 
And one can arrive at it only when one is free from this 
satMyadrsti. For the root of the samara is the 
sathayadrsti which rests only on the notion of atman, Now, 
when one realizes that there is no atman, one’s saikayadrsfi 
disappears followed by the disappearance of all sorts of 
impurities or obstacles or passions (samklesas). As to 
how the satkayadrsti leads to various sufferings they tell us 
that the cause of suffering is ahankara the notion of ‘ I’ 
and it increases owing to the delusion of atman, or 


1 , Madhyamalcavrtti, p. 294/ vimsatisikliara-samuniiatataratiprtlm- 
satkayadrstimahasaflapjirivestitasarvaaiamaklia. I’liese twenty peaks are as 
follow^: — (MahavyutpatU 208) ; 1 mpa is atmm just like a master (svamivat); 2) 
atman is with rupa just like a man with an ornament (rupavan atmalan'karamt) j 3) 
just like a servant rupa belongs tu atmm (atmiyam rupam hlirtyamt) ; 4) atman is in 
rupa just as in a vessel {rupa atma hhajanavat. It is in the same way also with 
regard to other four shandhas; Vedana, sum jna, aamslcara^ and vijnana the total 
number thus being (4X5) twenty. 

Against this sathayadrsti is the following h Havana; 
rupam natma rupavan naiva catma 1 
rupe natma rupam atmany asacca 

Bubhasitasamgraha , p, $1, 

2* TattvasamgraJia^ GOS, V, 3334/ 

PratyaJcsiJcrtanairatye na doso labhate stMtim I 
tadviruddhataya dipre praMpastimiram yatha 11 
3. adhyatmiha bahayesesavastvanupalambhenadhyatmam baHi ca yah sarvatha 
f^anlmra parihsaya idam atra tattvam, 

madayamakhvrtti^ p, SdO. 


ioot"': 

laelieving what is not atman’ as atman (QtmdmohaY. If 
'One really knows that there is one’s ahanMra can 

in no way disappear and consequently suffering cannot 
cease. For when there is the cause there is the effect. 
When a man sees that there is an o^maw, he indentifies his 
body with it saying ‘ it is I ’ and there arises his lasting 
love for iti From this love he feels thirst for comforts and 
the thirst prevents him from realizing their deficiency. 
And he imagines the thing that he desires to be good and 
loves to think that ‘ it is mine,’ and adopts means for its 
attainment. When there is the notion of the self there 
arises also the notion of the other than the self and owing 
to the division of the self and the other than the self there 
spring the notions of attachment and hatred; and being 
firmly related to these two all evils arisen It is this for 
which yogins deny the existence of self.® 

According to these Anatma,vadins, it is not a ncr 
surmise that there cannot be an atman as accepted by the 
or the non-Buddhist teachers, but it is a fact as 
there* are strong grounds for it.^ 

Thus when the notion of aimaw disappears necessarily 
that ot aimiy a 2Xm disappears, as the parts of a chariot are 


1, duhWahetur ahanhar a atmamohat t'U’ mrdJiate, 

BodhiGarpavatara IX 78, 

2, yah pasyaty atmanam tasyaham iU sasvata snehah 1 

snehat suJchesu trsyati trsna dosamstirasTcumte II 
gimadarsi paxitrsan mameti tatsadhanam upadatte I 
tenatmadlimlveso yavat tavat tu samsarah I 
atmcbni sati parasamjna svapara vibhagat parigrahadvesau I 
anayoh sampraUhaddltah sarve dosah prajayante II ^ 

Quoted as of Acaryapada (ISTagarjuna) In tlie Bodhicary avatar a 
panjiJca, Bib. lud. p. 492 as well as in the Commentary by Gunaratna 
on the Saddarsanasdmuccayaf Bib. Ind. p. 192. 

3, SatTcayadrstiprahhavan asesan 

Tdesams ea dosams ca dhiya vipasym 1 
atmanam asya visayam ca huddhva 
yogi Jcaroty atmanisedhamasya Jl 

Madhyamakavatara, VI, 120, quoted in the 
MadhyamaTcavrtti, p. 340. 

4, As said before these grounds are not stated here on account of ^ prolixity. The 
l*eadei‘ tsi&jf how®v©r^ be referred amon^ others to the MadhyamaTcavrtti XXVIII, 
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also burnt when the chariot itself is burnt. In this way 
when a yogin does not perceive atmm and atmtyOi his 
notion of these two cases he becomes free from both the 
ideas ‘ I’ and ‘ mine' (nirmama and nirahanMra). And 
from the complete cessation of them there is no room for 
any attachment of ‘ holding on’ (upadam) of which Mma 
or desire is one and the first form." And the extinction of 
upadana is followed by that of birth which is full of 
sorrows.* Thus we see that though the atmayodms and 
non-atmavadins started oppositely they met together 
reaching the same goal by different ways. 


1 atmany asati oatmiyam Icuta eva 
' nirananJcarak 2. 


2. There are four Mpaiaiiod, ^ ^ 

belief in rites' (siZvarataparamarsa), and (3) the soul tneories v 


jiier lu livwa i 

3 mamety aham iti Tcsine baUradhyatmam eva ca i 
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A CRITICAL REVIEW OF BHAVAPRADIPIKA-AN OLD 
AND UNPUBLISHED PRACINA TIKA ON ^RI 
MADHVACARYA’S GITA BHASYA. 

D. Srimvasaehar, M.A., Assi. Professor of Sanskrit, 
Maharajahs College, Mysore University, Mysore. 

In the course of my search for “Praeina Tika” in 
several places, especially in Udipi, Kumbhakonam and 
Mysore Province, I recently came across in the Mysore 
Oriental Library an old palm-leaf manuscript work which 
is styled “Bhavapradipika’’. After a careful study of the 
work, I found it to be of very great service to students of 
Dvaita Vedanta. I therefore proceed to review this work 
before I speak of the other Praeina Tika Works. 

Description of the Manuscript : 

This manuscript is written in Nagari characters of a 
very old and peculiar type. The manuscript contains many 
mistakes, perhaps due to the negligence or incapacity of 
the copyist. It is generally persons of a very little under- 
standing that are employed to copy manuscripts and it 
seems to be particularly so in this case. Fortunately the 
letters are clear and the palm-leaves are well preserved. 
As the Nagari characters employed in this manuscript are 
of a very peculiar type, it can be deciphered only by 
persons of very great experience in reading Nagari charac- 
ters. I therefore found very great difficulty in getting 
this manuscript read for copying it in Devanagari 
characters. The manuscript contains thirty-three long 
palm-leaves written on both sides. Bach side of each 
leaf generally contains ten or eleven lines^ The 
characters in the first twenty-five leaves are very small 

1, The first and the twenty -seventh leaves contain writing only on on© side* 
Leaves from 26 to 33 contain only 8 or 9 lines on each sid©. 


while characters in the last eight leaves are somewhat big, 
but the characters of the unmarked page of the thirty-third 
leaf are extremely small and a magnifying glass is necessary 
to read these last few lines. 

Each leaf of the manuscript is numbered on the front 
page and the work on the whole contains about one thousand 
nine hundered and eighty granthams- It is a complete 
work, being a very valuable tika. on the Oita Bhasya of 
^ri Madhvacarya and consists of eighteen chapters. The 
manuscript, however, contains many gaps or gfahthapatas’- 
Fortunately, this manuscript points out the gap directly 

stating it in the several places by the following words *.— ■ 

(2) Name of the Work : 

The, manuscript work bears three names^ “Bhavadipika” 
‘^Bhavaprakasika” and “ Bhavapradipika ” which ^re- 
synonyms. On the left hand margin on the . marked 
page of the first leaf the work is called r 

and on the left hand margins of the remaining leaves we, 
find only the following abbreviations : 

(3) G>ntents: 

The work begins with a salutation to ^ri Krsna, ^ri 
Vedavyasa and ^ri Madhvacarya. 

Both the first and the second chapters end in the ifirst' 
line of the marked page of the ninth leaf. Here the wdrk‘ 
is called “Bhavadipika”, and the last line of the chapter' 
runs as follows : — 

1. Second leaf, front page, left hand margin, 

2. ''' fhe&e ?three names' ‘ere •fonnd' at the end of the second, fonrth and the twelfth 

chapters respectively. ' ' . > ■ 


u 



; Tlife author devotes about a fourth ^art of his work to. 
the second chapter. It is in this chapter that the author 
clearly points out and abiy maintains the difference bet- 
ween (i) the soul and the material sheaths, (n) the univer- 
sal soul and the individual soul, and establishes the tenets; 
of Dvaita Vedanta refuting the views of the rival schools, 
chiefly the Advaita Schools. 

At the end of the third chapter which ends in the sixth 
line on the unmarked page of the twelfth leaf the work, 
bears the same name. 

The work is styled ‘^Bhavaprakasika’ ’ at the end of 
the fourth chapter which ends in the fourteenth leaf. 

The old name ^'Bhavadipika’’ is found at the end of the 
fifth and the sixth chapters which end in the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth leaves respectively. 

.. There is no difference in the nomenclature at the end 
pf the seventh, the eighth and the ninth chapters which 
respectively end in the nineteenth, twenty-first and th# 
twenty-second leaves. . . . . 

No name is given to the work at the end of the tenth 
and the eleventh chapters which respectively end in the 
twenty-third and the twentyrforth leaves. Here the last 
lines run thus:— r ' '■ 

r . '; . 5{?r ■ y 

5% .I'v: 

The name ‘•Bhavapradipika” is given to the work; .at, 
the end of the twelfth, the thirteenth and^ the fourteenthr 
chapters which respectively end in the twenty-sixth, the 
twenty-eighth and the twenty-ninth leaves, 
i At the end of the fifteenth, the sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth chapters which respectively end in the thirtieth, 
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and the thirty-first leaves the old name “Bhavapradipika” 
is given to the work. 

The eighteenth or the last chapter ends in the thirty- 
third leaf. The work is styled here “Bhayapradipika” and 
the last line of the chapter runs thus 


This last line is preceded by two verses which are the 
concluding stanzas of the author of the Tika, and is follow- 
ed by one stanza in the anustubh metre and three full 
dandakas and a fourth incomplete one. The two conclud- 
ing verses of the author of the Tika are the following: — 

ii nii 

snjpf Jliat JT<% IIRII 

It is difficult to say who the author of the following 
verse and the dandakas is. The anustubh stanza and the 
dandakas describe the exploits of ^ri Rama in glowing 
terms. T^e ^stanza in the anustubh metre runs thus : — 

Ihil • 

The dandakas are written in very small characters and 
some of the letters are not quite clear. The last daniteka 
is incomplete. As this work is an annotation on the Grita 
Bhasya which is a commentary on the Bhagavadgita the 
first six chapters of this work detail the means of know- 
ledge, second six the nature of knowledge and the last 
six amplify the contents of the first twelve chapters. 

(4) Identification of the 

Sanskrit authors generally give their genealogy and 
mention their names at the beginning or at the end of the 
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work or at tlie end of every chapter or sarga or in the 
introdnctory portion of the work and this is seen m the 

following works 

(i) Kadambarl:— 

^ ! 

The above verses give the genealogy of Bana, the 

author of Kadambari. 

^4 W '= B<i 5 4 r < !3graT"* ••••••••' 

......... 

The above verse states that Bana wrote Kadambari. 

(ii) Naisadha : 

Here the last verse of every sarga states the name^f 
the author and his parents. The last stanza of the first 

sarga runs thus 

Cm) Pramma Paddhatii 

The last verse here runs thus: 

author is mentioned as 
Here the name of me autuux 

^ ^ (iv) The Ttppom on Prameyadipika (fifth verse from 
the beginning).— — 

%” K,ul»l»ri twe.«.lh to« 
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sftf^grrarJs^iT35{?i^5!!jT ii 

sJOTT: ^ !l V 

The author’s name is mentioned here as Srinivasa. 

(n) rawifrfljFpj^o; (last verse of the work) .* 

#Rr ii 

In the above verse, the author’s name is mentioned as 
Raghavendra. 

The author of this manuseript, however, does not 
mention his name anywhere in the work. The evidence 
afforded by the work itself together with some indirect 
reference to certain views expressed in this work by 
Jayatirtha in his Prameyadipika, his famous later Tika 
on the Gita Bhasya of ^ri Madhvacarya, enables us to 
find out the name of the author. Since tradition also 
confirms our conclusion regarding the identification of 
our author we may safely take it also for our guidance 
in this matter. I now proceed to identify the author as 
follows : — . 

It is almost a rule or custom with Sanskrit authors in 
general and Vedanta writers in particular that they should 
offer salutations to their Istadevatas or favourite gods 
(deities of worship) first and then to their preceptors and 
great authors that preceded them. That this custoih has 
been in vogue is seen from the following:— f . . y , 

(1) ’ Harsacarita: ■ 


STJIF^rq; II 
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^ 

=nT:"--s?nOT™' ■"■"It 

— •■■*iT5raJ3‘ it^i 

sBsftJit"" 11^ 




'N 

" ii 

inv'! 

-qi^. ■ •”!! 


' IlCiu I I l!^*Sll|--Tr »»«WN M • 

IRfllW 


„,j|, 

(! 

_-™.. 5n3f%in^ii 

. ’ in^ii 

3IT3^?T3f — "II 

. — — ^ ihv»ii 

In the above verses, Bana, the author, first offers 
salutation to ^ambhu and Uma, the wife of ^ambhu, and 
mentions the following famous authors that preceded him; 

(1) The great Vyasa, ( 2 ) Subandhu, the author of 
Vasavadatta, (3) Bhattaraharicandra, (4) Satavahana, 
(5) Pravarasena, the author of Setubandha, (6) Bhasa, 
the author of many dramas, (7) Kalidasa, (8) Gunadhya, 
the author of Brhatkatha, and (9) Adhyaraja. 

(2) Nyayamrta: » 

uw (^r^) 

II 1 II 


1. Here the author refers to Subandhu indirectly by mentioning his work, 
’.'"^^asavadatia. . * t. 

' Here the author refers to Gunadhya indirectly by mentioning his wo# 

Bl-httkaths^, 


I 

‘ , ]' 

1 



““11 



^ ^TfiPicfir^ INI! 

. . 11 

llvll 

^......... — _ - Jl 

1,^11 

Here Vyasaraya, the author, offers salutation to ^ri 
Krsna, ^ri Anandatirtha, Jayatirtha, Brahmanyatirtha 
and Laksminarayanamuni. 

Following this rule or custom, the author of this 
palm leaf manuscript work in his first verse offers saluta- 
tion to ^ri Krsna, his Istadevata or favourite god, 
then to ^ri Veda vyasa, the preceptor of his preceptor 
^ri Madhvacarya and lastly to Bri .Madhvacarya, his 
direct preceptor. The first verse of the work runs thus.— 
g^5'’T?g#5i3T 5Wj«i 

3WW ><rr%W^ I! 

(Having offered my salutation to ^ri Krsna who is 
the abode of the collection of virtues, to Sri Vedavyasa 
who is the destroyer of all the sins of the world, and to 
Purnabodha, i. e., ^ri Madhvacarya who is the best of 
all the preceptors, I proceed- to explain “ Gita Bhasya) 

The above stanza contains one connective particle 

in the first half and another in the secuird* 

j 1. This Laksminarayanamam is the famous Sripadara^a Siraim of 
Stulaba^aL . ... 


half. The first particle connects Krsna and' 

Vasa'visunu. We have thus in this stanza only the follow- 
ing mentioned: (1) Istadevata (favourite god), (2) Pre- 
ceptor of his preceptor who is technically called Parama- 
guru and (3) the direct preceptor who is technically 
known as Saksadguru. 

Archaeological records^ Tradition, and some Madhva® 
works tell us that ^rl Madhvacarya had four famous 
disciples, besides many others— Padmanabha Tirtha, Nara- 
hari Tirtha, Madhava Tirtha and Aksobhaya Tirtha. After 
the departure of ^ri Madhvacarya from Udipi to Badari- 
kasrama on the Himalayas for the last time, these four 
disciples adorned his pontificial seat in regular succession: 
Padmanabha Tirth first, then ISTarahari Tirtha who was 
followed by Madhava Tirtha, lastly Aksobhya Tirtha.® 

Tradition and later Madhva works are silent about the 
writings of Madhava Tirtha and Aksobhaya Tirtha. The 
following oft quoted stanza only refers to a fierce wordy 

1. In^<?riptioii No. 290 of the Madras Governmeat Epigraphist's collection, 
for thr year 1896 states that Narahari Tirtha was a disciple of Sri Madhva’ 
Acarya. K'efer to the sixth verse of this inscription. 

2. (i) ‘^Madlivavijaya”— the following verse and its sequel in Madhvavijaya 
state that Padmanabha tirtha, Naraharitirth i and many others became the 
desciples of Sri Madhvacarya. 

(Madhwa Vijaya, Sarga 15, verse 120.) 

(ii) Madhvacarya guruparampara ’^--"this work contains a brl^f 
account of the life of Madhvacarya and gives the line of 
gurus of the Dvaita School of Vedanta. 

(Madras Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library— No. 6414). 

3. The work called Puma Bodha Yamsa Katha Kalpataru ” gives in the 

tlrrd * the fourth and the fifth chapters detailed information regarding the 
succession of Padmanabha Tirtha^ Narahari Tirtha, Madhava Tirtha and Aksobya 
yirtha. , , . , 
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warfare between Aksobhaya Tirtha and the famous Vidya- 
ra^ya Svami of ^riiigeri 

H 'll! 

(By the sword“ [THOU art ('thoroughly and 

absolutely dependent on) that] WHICH differentiates the 
individual soul from the Highest Ood, Aksobhaya Tirtha 
vanquished Vidyaranya, the great warrior). 

A Tika by Narahari Tirtha^ on the Gitabhasya of ^ri 
Madhvaearya is in existence. There is no reference in 
the later famous Madhva works to any Pracina tikas by 
Madhava Tirtha or Aksobhya Tirtha on the Gitabhasya of 
' ri Madhvacharya. Trivikrama Panditacarya and his 
i rother Sankara Pandita have written Kkas on Sutra- 
bhasya and Anuvyakhyana respectively and there is no evi- 
dence to show that any of them wrote a tika on the Gita- 
bhasya. The natural inference by Parisesanuniaiia (proof 
of elimination) is therefore that the author of the palm- 
leaf manuscript work under review must be Padmanabha • 
Tirtha, the famous disciple of ^ri Madhvaearya, who suc- 
ceeded him as the pontiff of the Madhva Math. 

The volume and the style of this work compared with 
those of Sannyayaratnavaii or Haritattvaprakasika by 
Padmanabha Tirtha lend support to this identification of 
the author. This tika work is not very voluminous but it 
is suggestive like Sannyayaratnavaii. The sentences are 
short but they are pregnant with meaning. Only very 
difficult passages of the text are explained and the tika is 

— ■ ■ ' - -y ■: : : 

L Tills verse is found in the work called Vedantadesika Vaibhava, 
Prakasika*’^ 

2, A very old palm-leaf manuscript of this work was recently secured hy 
me from His Holiness of ^-’ipadaraja Svami Mutt of Mnlba^aL * 


sometimes profuse in these cases. Avatarika or introduc- 
tion is given to each topic in simple and clear language. 
The work does not indulge in grammatical subtleties^ and 
technical terms such as “avacchedaka” and “avacchinna” 
are generally not found in the work. 


The above remarks regarding the style of this Pracina 
Tika are supported by the following extract from the work 
under review:— 

;pi% !| 

5rira^ ( ii 

5ri| 5IT1 II 

JTTqrji#! siff n 

^)i%W II 

q?irRf Ii 

II 

?rrarj 51 % u 

'35*%f®ifdr a^Fftc5i5|: ii 
l%ff^c[I#mi 3%R1^ || 
ac[?f^iTiti% i 

^ jjjTfJric2PiFrft%3:.tf^ q^rafl^ ?p#i% || 

?nf^^ra afc’Ti^ li 

fHcf m. »ni^'5Tqr^ 1 1 

4'ras?n^5mnimii i i 

. The following indirect reference may also be noted in 
this connection. 

In the fifth line of the marked page of the third leaf 
of our work, we have the following sentence: 

This sentence suggests the connection or construction 


: i 


loao 


of the word in the following stanza of tho 
Bliagavadgita : 

*ire^r 

ii J| 

(There is no end or dostmction of or matter^ 
nor is there the destruction of or soul. The nature of 
both of them is seen by the seers of truth also) . 

The usefulness of the construction of the word 
noted in the above quotation from the palm-leaf manuscript 
becomes clear by noting the following context:— 

Arjuna having been overcome by ignorance fails to under- 
stand the nature of soul and matter and ^ri Krsna expounds 

his teaching which takes the form of Bhagavadgita to 

remove Arjuna s mistaken impression regarding the nature 
soul and matter. At the beginning of his teaching ^rl 
Krsna establishes the eternity of soul and matter by ail the 
three pramanas or authorities of the Vedantin’s Pratvaksa 
or perception, Anuman or inference and Agama or word. 
The above verse of the Bhagavadgita gives all these* 
pramanas or authorities. The stanza directly gives the nra- 

tyaksa pramana in its latter half by stating tL^^ the nature 

of both soul and matter is seen by the seers of truth Our 

manuscript work points out that the word in the 'stanza 

siisrefests or c’onnppf.s jrj-nAYriri 1 Pi 1 T-k rt _ ' in . . 



Another Praoina TM b? Sarlhari 4Sa 

points out that the Bhasya on the stama indirectly sniS 
the anumana pramana or inference." Thus all thl 
auttorite , required to establish the eternity of soul and 
matter are got from the stanza. Tiklcarya S Ms 


1 . 

2 . 


Bhagavadgita : Seemd chapter, sixteenth stanza 

L“'»' 

tippani by Sumatindra Svami on Pramevadi nln 
following quotation f r^om Narahari Jirtha's Tii'on 


cf raJtlcJT^ Jj 


Prameya-Bipika, the famous tika on the Gita Bhasya of 
^ri Madhvaacarya, while commenting upon the Bhasya 
on the sixteenth verse of the second chapter of the 
Bhagavadgita does not fail to refer in the following 
quotation to this construction of the word of the 
Pracinatikakaras: “ ^ ^ sw 


sn!Kr|drtTh” The Tippanikaras, Krsnacarya^ and 

Sumatindrasvami,® state that the word in the above 
quotion refers to Narahari Tirtha. As the. construction 
of the word referred to by Tikacarya in his Frame- 


yadipika is found in this Pracinatika work also we have 
every reason to think that Tikacarya refers to this old 
work also. The additional “Agama” pramana su gge^e d 
by the word is obtained by connecting it with 
or m Tikacarya, however, connects it with This" 

reference conclusively establishes the priority of our palm- 
leaf manuscript work to Prameyadipika of Tikacarya. 

(5) DATE OP THE AUTHOE: 

Archseological discoveries have established beyond all 
doubt the date of Narahari Tirtha, the second disciple of 
^ri Madhvacarya. Inscriptions relating to Naraharitirtha 
ranging from 1186 Saka to 1215 ^aka are found in the 
temple of ^ri Kurma, in Chicacola and Simhachalam in 
Vizagapatam. Our author who was a contemporary, of 
Narahari Tirtha may therefore be safely placed betweem 
the first and the last quarters of the thirteenth century- 
after Christ. 


1 Prameyadipika ^Belgaum Edition) Leaf No. 41. 

11. No. 3 (Prameyadipika text). . 

2. Krisnaearya’s Tippani on Prameyadipika (Belgaum Edition) 

first line of til© forty-first leaf. , 

3 Bhavaratua Kosa of. Sumatindra Svami (T R. Krisnacarya s 
Edition)— Leaf No. 60, 11. No. 19. 
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(6) CRITICAL BEMARKS : 

If we now place the following first stanza of our 
palm-leaf manuscript work by the side of the following 
first verse of Prameyadipika, we can clearly see on which 
side the borrowing must have taken place. 

Tie first stanza of Tie first stanza of 
outwork. Prameya Dipika. 

#'cR5w«rq: mil 'u:4=g si lini 

The bold printed parts in the above two verses are 
common to both. Since the priority of our manuscript work 
is already established, we may unhesitatingly say that 
Tikacarya is indebted to the author of the palm-leaf man- 
uscript work for these common expression^ 

It has already been indicated in the foregoing pages 
that Tikacarya shows a very high regard for Padmanabha 
Tirtha and in the first stanza of Prameyadipika also he 
offers his salutation to Padmanabha who is referred to here 
by the expression which means that Padmanabha 

Tirtha is the guru of his own guru Aksobhya. Though ^ 
Aksobya Tirtha was a direct disciple of ^ri Madvaearya 
like Padmanabha Tirtha he looked upon Padmanabha Tirtha 
as his guru inasmuch as ^ri Madhvacarya left Narahari 
Tirtha, Madhava Tirtha and Aksobhya Tirtha to the care 

1. — Srinivasa Tirtha’s Tippani on Prameyadipika (Belgaum Edition.) 

Here the eighth line of the marked page of the sixth leaf and the 
first line of the unmarked page of the seventh leaf state as 
follows: — 

(Paramaguru, namely Padmana- 
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of Padmanabba Tlrtha f or instruction and guidance when 
be left Udipi for Badarikasrama for tbe last time. So, to 
all intents and puropses, Padmanabba Tirtba may be regard- 
ed as tbe guru of Aksobbya Tirtba and tbe Paramaguru of 
Tikaearya. Tikacarj^a therefore offers bis salutation to 
Sri Krsna first, then to Bri Vedavyasa, the author of all the 
Bastras, then to the highest guru or tbe first guru Sri 
Madbvaearya, then to his Paramaguru Padmanabba Tirtba 
and lastly to bis Saksadguru or direct preceptor Aksobbya- 
tirtba. 

In the course of bis work Padmanabba Tirtba yery ably 
expounds and maintains tbe principal tenets of the Dvaita 
School summed up in tbe following verse 

\( 

(?) m (?) i 

iiiii 

(In tbe theology of ^ri Madvacarya Hari or Visnu is 
the highest God, tbe univer se is real, difference (between (i) 
God and tbe individual soul, (ii) soul and soul, (iii) God and 
matter, (iv) matter and matter, (v) matter and soul)® is 
real, tbe individual souls which entirely depend upon Visnu 
(even for their existence) are graded as Superior and in- 
ferior,® emancipation is the experience of tbe natural bliss 
of the soul, pure devotion is the means to this end, percep- 
tion, inference and word are proofs or sources of know- 
ledge, Hari or Visnu is tbe meaning of tbe Veda (and is 
knowable only by the Vedas). 

1. Tills verse is ascribed to Vyasaray a Svami by some and to Sripadaraja 

Svami by others. 

2. Mababbaratatatparyanirnaysa (T. R. Kiislinacliarya’s Edition), first 

chapter, staaza jTo* 70.) 

3. There are two classes of sotils, viz, (i) Muktas (those who have 

gained liberation) (iiV A muktas (those who have not gained it). 

These Amuktas are further sub divided into two classes: (i) those that 
, are fit for emancipation ultimately, and (ii) those are not fit for it. 

Those that are not fit for release are classified as (i) 

(those that are for ever bound in samsara, cycle of births and 

deaths) and iO those that are fit for eternal hell). 

Madhvaism states that something inherent in the soul accounts for its 
final destiny. This view of the Dvaita School relating to the 
classification of the souls has provoked a good deal of hostile 

: W 
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'BHE JAYAMAl^GALA AND OTHER COMMENTARIES 
ON THE SAMKHYA-SAPTATI OF IBVARAKRSNA. 

E Sharma, 3£. A., Professor of Sanskrit, Sanatan 
Dharam College, Nawalganj, Gaivnpore, 

(Representative of the University of Agra) . 


A number of commentaries under this name are avail- 
able now. An attempt has been made in this paper to 
find out the author of Jayamangala on Samkhyasaptati, 
and his approximate age, in the light of other Jayamah- 
galas, and other commentaries on Samkhyasaptatn 

The following works name their commentaries as 
Jayamahgala; 

(1) Samkhyasaptati of Isvarakrsna. 

(2) Kamandaka’s Nitisara. 

(3) Vatsyayana’s Kamasutras. 

(4) Bhattikavya. 

The Jayamahgala is mentioned as the work of 
tearacarya in its colophons. The colophons at the end' 
of both the Mss. on which the edition of Jayamahgala 
(Calcutta Oriental Series, Ro. 19) is based, read 

far 

Ms. The ^ Ms. differs from the above in 
reading instead of 

The name of ^ahkaracarya, along with that of ^ his 
preceptor is, according to Undita Gopi Nath Kaviraj, 


1 JavamanKala without any other designation such as Kamandaka- 
Jayamangala or Vatsyayana-Jayaman^lbj will, throughout this paper, stand 
fby the commentary on Samkhyasaptati. 
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'the interpolation of a scribe, the commentary beii^ 
•perhaps from the pen of the great Buddhist commentator 
^ahkaracarya, who has commented upon Kamandaka and 
Vatsyayana The reason why Jayamangala is not from 
the pen of ^ankaracarya, is, according to P. Kaviraj, the 
careless slipshod style of Jayamangala which .does not 
correspond to the depth, , lucidity, terseness, learning and 
clarity which invariably characterise Ankara’s diction. 

For assigning Jayamangala to ^ankaracarya, the 
learned Pandit bases his arguments on the similarity of 
the name to those of the commentaries on Kamandaka and 
Yatsyayana, and also on the fact that in the benedictory 
verse of Jayamangala, the two terms and 
prove the writer to be a Buddhist. 

The benedictory verses of the different Jayamahgalas 
are as follows — 

ear il 

(Sankhyasaptati). 

SWPST II 

(Kamandaka). 

f%5i sRi=in%3 I 

srtpgr n 

(Vatsyayana). 

(Bhattikavya). 

Now the comparison of the second and third verse 
clearly shows them to be from one pen. Not only the 
metre, but the second half of the verses are identical. It 
has been suggested that the phrase eli3^ is an obei- 
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sanceto Buddha, for (Amara- 

kosa). But let us examine here the different senses in 
which this term is used in Kosas and literature. 

The term is used for J^iva also. 

cf. Amarakosa. 



Abhidhanaeintamani, 198. 

Anekarthasamgraha, III. 140. 

Halayudha also (1. 11. ) gives ?i%a8 a name of ^iva 

.,1 1 ' IKK 

Mankhakosa, lOD. 

The supreme Brahman Brahma, Isvara, Svayambhu 
arealsocalledutiHoruliiCompare— 

31; fpwii u<TJ i 

5TTJT II 

Mundaka tip 1. 1. 19.) 

(^vet. Up. YI. 16.) 

^ f| (Samkhya Sutra, 3. 56, ) 

(Bhag. Pur. VI. 4. 25.) of Brahma — 

(ibid, II. 5. 8.) cf^r Mct?r4 (Yoga Sutra, I. 25). 

The benedictory verse of Bhatti Jayamahgala is in 
Arya metre, and has also the term which is 

equivalent to and therefore, refers to ov or 
In the beginning of the commentary (Nirnaya Sagara 
Edn.) we find tvvo formulas — 

and while the first is an 

obeisance to Krsna, the second is the Sanskritised form 
of the Jaina formula : ^jrsrt 1 

So, on the basis of the term shall we conclude 


that the author is a Budhist or a Jaina ? But the 
evidence of the colophon at the end of the commentary on 
Bhatti goes quite against it. There, the author is des- 
cribed as a resident of Vallabhi, a high-born Brahmin, son 
of ^ri Svamin, a great grammarian and known by three 
names — Jatisvara, Jayadeva and Jayamahgala. There- 
fore, the term (and also cannot indicate that 

the author is a Buddhist 

The two terms which make us suspect the author of 
Jayamahgala on Sainkhyasaptati as a Buddist, are gR 
and Well, gft is not an exclusive title of 

Buddha ; for it has been applied to Kapila by ISvarakrsna 
himself, cf. i kar. 70. 

In the Bhagavadgita also we find — 

1%^ X. 26. 

Therefore, this term does not help us much. As for 
the term P. Kaviraj says that it is the name 

of a school of Hinayana Buddhism. But it is interesting 
to compare the following verses from the Mahabharata 
in this connection. In the ^antiparvan, chapter 320, we find 
Bhisma explaining 'what is Samkhya’ to Yudhisthira — 

JTi% ft iWt^r t'^sr I 

IR ii ^=rii 

KR R j 

In the light of these verses, we ought to explain the 
term as ^i^fR It, therefore, 

refers to Kapila who teaches the ?r It is quite 

impossible that should refer to Buddha. 

The Lokottaravadins are a school of the Hinayana. 
They are so called, because they believe that Buddha was 
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no human being, but '‘above the world” who 

for a time adapted himself to worldly life. In the Maha- 
vastu, which is a Hinayana work, it is said (1 159, 2 ) that 
the Buddhas have nothing in common with the world, but 
evei’ything with them is above the world, g., they wash 
their feet though they are not soiled by dust, they take 
food though they never feel hunger etc. It is clear that 
one cannot call Buddha himself that (if it 

did refer to Buddhism at all, which I believe is not the 
case) it could only mean a Buddhtst of the LoUoUarmadu 
school af the Hinayana. . 

Therefore it is quite evident that the author of 
Jayamaiigala is not a Buddhist. 

In order to establish the identity and age of the author 
of Jayamaiigala it is essential to compare it with the 
other commentaries or Samkhyakarika. 

^ 'll ' ■ ■ . 

The commentaries available on Samkhya karika of 
Isvarakrsna are — 

and 

A perusal of these will show that there are many 
quotations, which are common to all. At first sight this 
might throw us in a confusion as to the priority or posterity 
of one to the other. But careful study throws some light 
on this question. As to ms? and • the problem is 
practically settled. Kot only the verbatim agreement 
between the two, but the fact (as shown below) that 
at several places quotes wrongly from fiTSi:, makes us en- 
tirely agree with the following remark of P. Yisnu Prasada 
^arma, the editor of [Chowkhambha Sanskrit Series]. 

^r?il I | 

'(Introductien). 
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The following few instances will make clear what has 
been said before. 

on kar 27 , (Wilson’s Edn., P. 130 ), says — 

fgiR jrs heir- 
ff ekjw stw ^!WJn% i 
and further srcrrir ^ si^ jt g#!T ’EWRie:. f?js?jr- 

’#5rffiFfra^ll 

msr on this very point says— iff |i:^r r- 
§11% JT JT 55% H s?rm%w¥tr 

Another instance is the following quotation in 
^Rqi§*nR, on kar. 61 . |» 

*T=Ete:. ^ r n 

Mahabharata III. 30 - 88 , 

The first line seenis to be wrongly quoted from 
*n 5 t?i%, where it reads — sifr 5 i?g%^s?iqRw: : 1 


1. I think we ought to read Kl I 

2. While -as willhave as. the TO’U JO 'iHIR. ’fITSt will' 

not accept*' ^+I R as 'a cause. Wilson translates ^ gtjjUHmr 

— ‘ but from the modification of qualities produced by spon- 
taneity^ But in order to liave this meaning the phrase ought to 

have been — ^ for being outside the 

compound cannot be grammatically joined to 1 

Therefore, the reading was perhaps ^ 

And the phrase mmi m it seems to be an 

' " ' ' ' ■"*' -'"V''* 

interpolation, as it disagrees with the remark of himself on 

kar. 61 , where he TO^Pi; I 

^5t: 1 snfq rrr %m \\ 
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A third instance is the quotation in on 

har. 61, the cori ect form of which in is— I 
That Narayanatirtha’s also is but a summary of 

Vacaspatimisra’s is a fact which needs no 

proof. Therefore, we are left face to face with J?r5)Ci^, 

and 

_____ ; 

1. It will be interesting to say here something about the lost Karika of 

Isvarakrsna. B G. Tilak in his (p 161, Hindi Edn.), says that 

there must have been a Karika after the 61st, which refuted the views of other 

people. This is based on 

?ftir5r^r% ^ ?tarr% TfipfflRr: 1 

rIr g Hit# n 

Therefore, according to him the lost Karika would read. 

mt sjRi : mra: II 

r\ 

When Tilak wrote this, was not published. But now after its publication 

we have to revise this lost Karika. says— ?? 

also puts forth these very altexmtives of 3^^ or ^*5?; however, 

adds as another possible alternative. To me it .seems that this discussion is 
based n<it only on the verse of Svet. up., but also on the following verse from 
Naradaparivrajakopanisad (Minor Upanisads, Ed. by Schrader, p 214.) 

|I% 

d#T gqt Jt RRiniRtmcm i! 

[It will be seen that even the line of the Mahabh., ! fIR? 

i’Pt.’a#!, is based on the latter half of this verse.] While 
Svet. Up. maintains and it ignores gSi?, and the 

Naradapari. Up. mentions 3^ but leaves out If the lost Karika is 

to be supplied on the basis of (or now on the basis of »T5Iira then it 

must menti.m 3^ also. So the amended reading according to me will be— 

!?5ir: ssjlR} ^ 

i. e. I shall read 3^ “ of 
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As to the age of there is a ver}' great 

anomaly. The editor of rn3?ir% opines that is | 

not a proper name, but a family name, as the by 

is commonly called as ^TcW 2 FOTi® 2 r. According ; 
'to Mr. Ramakrsna Kavi, His?: was according to 
Itsing a contemporary of Aavaghosa. The date of 
Asvaghosa is also indefinite. If we take it to be, say, first 
century A. D., then Jnsc may be safely assigned to that 
period. This is further borne out by the fact that the 

of the Jains, which preserves a list of the 

Brahmanieal works, contains the names of sEJPie'aft, ; 

and and Now, if the date of the 

in its present form be 100 A. D., then to?: can 
be safely put jin the first century A. D. The i 
editor of to?:#i remarks that according to oriental : 
scholars, eastern as well as western, this TOili^, along I 


with the text of the karika, was translated into Chinese by 
between 55T-569 A. D. But Tilak differs from 
this (Sanskrit Research, p. 108; , Therefore this 
cannot be later than 394 A. D.’ He further remrks 
“In the on karika 39, we find ‘w 
a quotation from the which is contempo- 

raneous with the first Sankara. Therefore, this and 
such others instances as m etc.; which favour 

the advaita philosophy, must be regarded as interpolations 
by the scholars who stand for the antiquity of the 

So there are conflicting opinions as to the age of tot— 
some placing him in the first century A. D., some in the 

■I-- — — — — — — 

1. But Keith says— S. K. Belvalkar (Bhandarkar commemoration Volume 
pp. 171 ff.) argues that the original of Chinese version was the Mathara Yatt 
which he is editing, but this cannot he proved as derivation from a common source 
'frhich is still equally probable. The Saiikhya system/^ p. 70- fn. 
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#tli century A. D., and the others in the eighth century 
A. D. But more light is needed to solve this problem, 
before anything can be said definitely. 

I’he agreement of with at several places 

mean either srqiii'^rr borrowing from first or the latter from 
amtraw. The detailed study of srqifW!?!! shows that the author 
is quite expert in, and fond of quoting from Panini’s 
grammar, e. g. 1 | 

^ «E^ I «rrcj?T i gjfqrsfTO 

Ct*. 17,11.5-7). 

TO |:^i5rTOiwu^fTO^irci^r I g^rai^lt wwiusra^:, ‘uirpfist^ 
(P.2,114—5). 

Although Vacaspatimisra also indulges in grammatical 
explanations, but not so often. 

Again the author of sTfisf^rr quotes from sfiremrsfr on #iigr 
of 'rimra. He calls it titisrspi=gi;i. The following quotation 
may be compared— 

pic[rr% =3 f =Ef ^^ifsirwr^ 1 

'aiOT ifrg^n^pw awnit ^ i ^gtafruur^ iri^Tg%UTtr«Ri?; i (5i?io P. 31, U, 
7 ff. with — • 

hw: I ^«?nwr- 

fguirrf^ = 3 ! I f^Ufr^TTJrrfir^rgfrj?; 1 

citr 1 55=5 ^ f^ctrimr^ t^nfire^r ^ I riciT% 

jprt^ i tf rsfir^t rre^ror^rrjjrJRW srii^^ qr 1 

cn^sTft'itfigu l on II. 32.) 

Although uisi also quotes from the #r?|3r of but 

he never quotes from ®*n?Rif«i. 


Again %a[r w | ?w? ; 

f^#sfHf®?47^i5rcr I iT^ _i?jr 1 

im;’ I ?t 5 rfitfr% 5 r (^tjjo p. 50 . 11 . 9 ff.) may be eomr 

pared with. — i 

3PI % ^g'f: i%3?# tf% 1 ^^qrf^3ro<Tt«rri%^?5rr: |3^r: 1 'm ! 

%45if (s^rrawrsq-^. ^.11.3) and isr(%?ii %^id<,'ti' stgpii^n^Tfiirqjrn, 
the next Sutra, i 


|c3M#E?i^ I €r =^TOT (srq' P. 51., L. I.) 

si^iTt'siigXqi (65rr», ¥JT», ^r, II., 4.) 

5 €i 3 ?r^ ?:r<ir of 'sw® (P- 51? 48) and 

?c|=E5!r^ (ibid 1. 12) seem to be incorrect reading 

for the 5iR?p— 

iw and i:=iirg?i4 (II, T and 8). The quotatiqn 
— imiiJTt fa f stsasj^^th 1 


?!?! sflas? HTH ^ of (P. 63, 

11. 3 and 4) is found also in #0 IV. 13\ 

This shows the fondness of our author of quoting from 
s!fr?wiM. Moreover, he seems to have had some other com* 
mentary of Samkhyakarika before him. Compare— 

f4«c^(^4r5a?«rr sgtwsti ' 2 i|a^r% eiei^R^irJi etc. 

o, p. 21 1. 21 fe, 

and (ibid. P. 22, 11. 11 ff.) 

Now these alternative explanations referred to by the 
word are not at all traceable. Not only these explana- 
tions are not found in or eraaii#., but even the reading 


Vaeaspati attributes this quotation to ^^psSf 

on ?I^’ .attribqte-s it to WmSKiaj 


in 
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for in the text of the karika is untraceable. 

But this alone does not prove anything as to the priority 
of sRiflfsrar to Jnsi. There is a very striking passage in 
Viz. 

Kar. 45^ 

Compare it with 

‘tOTTcl’ ! qr OT2fif5KlRT^^^r qftT%JrjT>T%%dr^ ir hr < 1 ^ etc. 

[P. 48,11 21 and 22.] 

Does it not look as if were criticising the view of 
3Rqw^? While there is no passage or line which might 

show that the author of is cognisant of the 

the line quoted above is a striking proof of having 

before it. Therefore, the verbal agreement between 
these commentaries rather tends to prove the priority of 
to JTrarirri, than otherwise. There is another 
fact strengthening their conclusion. According to 
the reading of the text of kar. 26, ought to be— • 

=^-.«lf5tan5r5rrJrn§^j|3in% 1" 

On this spwgr notes ?rsatTOi^rair : fu •. i i 

TOt reads in the test of the Karika— 



Although it might be said here that the reading in the 
text need not necessarily be that of the commentator, for 
it is not quoted as in the Vrtti, but still the explana- 
tion— I p^i%qn%, 

1* I do not understand why the editor has put this sentence iu a parenthesis. 

2. The reading in the text of the edition, viz.— 
is based upon the edition of Dr. Jha, 
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leaves no doubt as to the order of the text. Can we not 
say that in view of the fact that this reading is not found 
in any of the editions or Mss., it is adopted by jttsi after 
reading fu: of ? 

The next question of vital importance is —who is this 
Sankara 1 Is he the same as the author of the Bhasya on 
Brahma-SutrasI As has already been pointed out by 
Pandit Kaviraj in his introduction to wqitgw, the identity 
of the two is very doubtful. Let us also examine the fol- 
lowing quotations from on kar. 17. 

m gr% i pq: qqurttg i C# ^iqr 

gw i gc gnqitgw:, 
gsqr 3frR%r i 

Further on, in the concluding portion of qqjtf^r on 
kar. 18, we read— 

‘gcrqrg^f^f^T^'i^mj gw.’ pqg|5qjT?c^q i m 

guqtg^iqfitqr liiqrtrt 1 fqqifrqtqr% svq 

As the word wm denotes, there must have been 
some other work composed by our author. 

But compare it with— 

§^i?i,qtqTO. w=fn i 

»IRIt5tqTq?d qq Iqift qil% It 

(Muiid. Up. II. 1.) 

On this is — 

qqr §| 5W^ 

?fqN5gwi^^Til:%qT qRitii'rnqifiqgj^lqqtsRqiq, 

^[qqf: , I urrq qiqr qWr ?ir«Br?rr^qgL Rmr:, I ¥frqr 5i>rf srr?iut%5i. 
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The comparison shows that refers to this por- 
tion of by the term Therefore, this 

of srsfHWsrr is not only different from the great 
Acarya, but is later than him. 


Now, when we compare Vacaspati^s with 

we find many instances where both agree. A few 
of such instances are given here— 

'<1 

(^r^ToP. 3711. 4, 5.) 

3Rf u?c[rru(J'<?^n; ff^rcUiqrainwi^sjriaJTfirgsgjT/^^ftTlfi 

S3 

5ii|¥rt% I (cfc^o on kar., 30.) 

OTlsfgiemfd I P. 14, 1. 20) 

aesf^^r W5?:q7eorici (^xfo kar. 11.) 

awRJinX?!^ 9i%3^Eigcqf%, 5^1^ (51210 kar. 30) 
agi*i?rif^e»l Ihid.) 

l ^05u^'Jiiaici, (la^iTr Etrg; i 

UMf ar^fiitcfis'^uraisiiu; iXfijs® i^r; i Is aiaui'fui^ =5a;|!jjT mv. \ a%h$.- 

iraalki I kar. 22.) 

?i5r ?isq?FtfTaTW^ ?3s^gtBil I 

w:&fqa?araBftcn^, ?i5iS[eq?ifq^iasgiT:, 

stm^ I (ut^fo kar. 22.) 

qRkI ^r% asTRafkic^iq, I ^|k gi5qa)%cJr 

5ffei54 i R«iRi%R5^af^c3i li 31210 — kar. 51. 

w§ R i3rRn%cqii5Ji; I a|c4 | 

sntctrW #jfr f^4T*T%cffrqaf%R I ir% iX^Xfcf ^^qfiS^rRiWfcg i 

i^o kar. 72.) 

The agreement at several places is so very striking that 
we are obliged to conclude that one of the two authors has 
utilised or seen the commentary of the other. But who is 
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earlier and who is later? At first instance, one is disin- 
clined to believe that the scholar of Vacaspati's cadre could 
utilise or borrow from srqiiw. Several people are of 
opinion that must have used Vacaspati’s 

But the comparison made above is not sufficient or adequate 
enough to warrant this conclusion. Therefore, we have to 
find out some other deciding factor. The following instance 
is very interesting and useful to compare in this connection 
— - — Vacaspati on karika 51, says — 

ciT^s?rr*Tg:?q?j% ^ 

iTRigcqsr^ 

str^T gr icrsrrfir; i 

'SRTff^5TT^:r^^jfiirH sr=!T’5^f% =qpr- 
# ss 'T#'f'r:SR[>:T?t: ra5FcWr^2ft>?^RqfrlWt#% 11 

Here, this criticism by Vacaspati presupposes some 
commentary. In Jnst or we do not find anything 

to correspond. But compare — 

a^gg r R m flrflrt gwukcfs^rii i ssrw 

%sqTgrnf^R^w7 fTHgccrarl' gr wwq '- 

1 ?Tt5fW»T?Taf^; STT'HTnW- 

^ ^rSITfU’jftwir I 

irrcrf^RTt ITRt I'R SW'S^ 1 

The comparison will show that while the phrases in bold 
type above are identical, the remaining portion also is the 
^ame in trend, 
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It is absolutely clear that Vacaspati is here criticising 

The fact, that the following quotation from also 

agrees in sense, proves nothing. 

uf^Rt i 

?rR5iRq^JTrg- ir^uTu I gparr^^rr i q^rr^rePiraiti. 

?R5iw # 1 ^ w i «iJrrr^ ^ li 

{^iwr§ on in. 44.) 

[tis quite clear that who is much later 

than Vacaspati, and who flourished in the middle of the 
16th century A. D- cannot be the target of Vacaspati ’s 
attack Moreover, the agreement between Vijnanabhiksu 
and Vacaspati is not so striking as between Vacaspati 

and 5T?Rf5iT. 

So that, it may be safely asserted that the author of 
is earlier than Vaeaspatimi^a and later than 
the great f^ahkaracarya. According to Maedonell (His- 
tory of ;^anskrit Literature, P. 393) Vacaspati’s age is 
about 1100 A. D.^ And the great ^ankaracarya cannot 
be placed later than the 8th century A. D, Therefore, 
our srpot’s Sankara must have flourished about 1,000 
A. D., or earlier. In this conclusion I am fully supported 
by Mr. M. Rainakrsna kavi, who writing on Jayamahg- 
alas in the October 1927 issue of the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society, says 

‘All these Jayamangalas are extensively read and found 
in Malabar. To relieve the anxiety of some critics that 


1. Bnt aceordirs^ to Keith, the time of Vaeaspati is 9th oeDtorv A, D- ?>ee 
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the great Acarya should not be associated with the 
authorship of these commentaries under the same name, we 
have to search for anothor ^ahkaraearya in Malabar who, 
besides being an author, must be a pupil of Govindabhag- 

avatpada. We shall try to find one to answer our pur- 
pose. 

'In the commentary on Vatsyayana one of the quota- 
tions— 

( ; fqjf : , 1 1 . I.. OT?l3r) 

is traced to Katirahasya of Kokkoka, who belongs to the 
tenth century and in my opinion later than Samkhya- 
bhiksu, the author of Nagara-sarvasva- Jayamahgala on 
Vatsyayana may therefore be assigned to some period 
later than 1000 A. D/ . . 

Further on, according to Mr, Kavi, two more works of 
^ahkaracarya, pupil of Govmdabhagavatpada are found. 
One is a commentary called Yogabhasyavivarana (a MS. in 
the Government Oriental library, Madras) on Vyasabhasya 
and the other called Bhasyapradipa, a commentary on 
f^abara. Bhasya, In one of (he colophons of the latter, the 
genibe has written 

The MS. once belonged to the well known Payyur- 
Patteri of Malabar who flourished between 1,300 and 1,400 
A. D., or even later. To this Payyur family belonged a 
great scholar called Paramesvara who wrote com- 

mentaries on several works and who is the son of and 
a pupil of t^ahkaracarya. 

Fjdrq: i 
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It is absolutely clear that Vacaspati is here criticising 

The fact, that the following quotation from also 

agrees in sense, proves nothing. 

si5q<wqi3iri^!rt ^ i ^ 

I iparr'^r i ^nuT<t. q^Tr%rei%^T?i, 

Kr^^tw # 1 ^ w i w?rrf^ #=t qf^utftraiaLfi^^ ^ li 

(%uir*fi on eti 52 R^, III. 44.) 

ttis quite clear that who is much later 

than Vacaspati, and who flourished in the middle of the 
I6tli century A. D. cannot be the target of Vacaspati’s 
attack Moreover, the agreement between Vi, inanabhiksu 
and Vacaspati is not so striking as between V acaspati 
and surrtf^iT. 

So that, it may be safely asserted that the author of 
is earlier than Vaeaspatimilra and later than 
the great Sankara cary a. According to Macdonell (His- 

tory of Sanskrit Literature, P. 393) Vacaspati ’s age is 
about 1100 A. D.^ And the great ^ankaracarya cannot 
be placed later than the 8th century A. D, Therefore, 
our suiJW^’s Sankara must have flourished about 1,000 
A. D., or earlier. In this conclusion I am fully supported 
by Mr. M. Ramakrsna kavi, who writing on Jayamahg- 
alas in the October 1927 issue of the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society, says:— 

‘ Al l these Jayamahgalas are extensively read and found 
in Malabar. To relieve the anxiety of some critics that 


1. Buf aecorfins to ’Keith, the time of Vacaspati is 0th eentnrv A, U. See 
J. E. A. S., 1914, p. 1098, 


the great Acarya should not be associated with the 
authorship of these commentaries under the same name, we 
have to search for another ^ahkai’acarya in Malabar who, 
besides being an author, must be a pupil of Govindabhag- 

avatpada. We shall try to find one to answer our pur- 
pose. 

In the commentary on Vatsyay an a one of the quota- 
tions — 

(^5Tr: II. I. 

is traced to Batirahasya of Kokkoka, who belongs to the 
tenth century and in my opinion later than Samkhya- 
bhiksu, the author of Nagara-sarvasva. Jayarnangala on 
Vatsyayana may therefore be assigned to some period 
later than 1000 A. B.V . . 

Further on, according to Mr. Kavi, two more works of 
Sahkaracarya, pupil of Govindabhagavatpada are found. 
One is a eammentary called Yogabha.syavivarana (a MS. in 
the Government Oriental library, Madras) on Vyasabhasya 
and the other called Bhasyapradipa, a commentary on 
f^abara Bhasya. In one of the colophons of the lat ter, the 
scribe has written 

The MS. once belonged to the well known Payyur- 
Patteri of Malabar who flourished between 1,300 and 1,400 
A. D., or even later. To this Payyur family belonged a 
great scholar called Paramesvara who wrote com- 

mentaries on several works and who is the son of and 
a pupil of J^ahkaracarya. 


io4o 

l^his shows that i^ahkara must have been- one of Para- 
mesvara’s relatives and his tutor. For, in a - 

f^ivodaya, the author Yasudeva, one of the eight brothers 
ofParamesvara, describes li is family and mentions fean- 
kara as one of his uncles. 

‘Thus Bhasyapradipa and YogabhasyaviYarana ar^ 
decidedly the compositions of one and the same Sankara- 
carva, .Ao, as said by Vasudew was the pupil of trovind- 
abhagavatpada. We are iholined to think ttat all the 
Jayamaiigalas must have been the productions ot this 
Sankara.” ‘ 

The on Samkhyasaptati, therefore, is eailiei 

than Vacaspati, and if the existing ws^ is not the genuine 
work of mi (as there arereasons to suspect) f hen 
may be safely placed earlier than even the flWfra. 

T at T„ Kffip i«< 5 ueof the Journal of the Oriental Research 

1. Inthe Januai^y 1928 lasue oi uie ^ 

Madras, p. 94, it is mentioned by the editor tnat, ivi^ 

authors arp identical and that this Sankara lived about 1,400 A. D. ^ ^ ^ 

™ • ■ t 1.0 Mr feflvi mentions that the "MS. belonged to the well- 

Tbis IS a mistake. 1,300 and 1,400 A. D.” That is 

known P^yur-Patteri » ^ j. the author. 

about. 



SPIRITUAL IMPLICATIONS OF MAYA VADA. 

MaJiendra Nath Sarkar, M.A., Pli .D., Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta. 

Truth and Value. 

Truth and value are the fundamental concepts in phi- 
losophy. Philosophers are at variance in fixing their prima- 
nness and derivativeness. Rationalists are anxious to derive 
value from truth, pragmatists, truth from value. Truth 
is the soul of science and philosophy, value, o P morality 
and religion, In the history of philosophy the allegiance 
has not been made equally to the both and ever since the 
time of Plato the one or the other has been accentuated in 
importance. Kant makes the distinction clear and definite 
and lays more stress upon value and the primacy of will 
and since Kant philosophy has been eloquent about value 
concept. In the vitalistic, romantic, and pragmatic move- 
ment a well defined start has been given to religion which 
seeks no longer confirmation from reason but from supra- 
sensuous revelation of life. 

Value concept has revised the test of truth, truth is no 
longer sought in correspondence o£ assertions and facts 
or coherence of assertions themselves. It is sought in 
intuition and effects of life. There are intuitions 
of practical reason whereupon theoretic reason is not 
competent enough to pronounce a judgment and their 
truth or falsity is necessarily outside the province of theo- 
retic reason and the conditions of its judgment. 

This divergence between truth and value has been 
minimised by Prof. Alexander in his conception of Terti- 
ary qualities. He regards truth, beauty and value as fun- 
damentally of a similar nature 'rising out in Experience 
through appreciation or valuation— “from apprehending 
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through appreciation a corresponding character in the 
object of our appreciation”. 

Appreciation puts the thing in a peculiar relation to 
the subject, without this relation appreciation has no 
meaning. Whatever may be the form of appreciation, it 
always demands certain adjustment of the object to the 

subject. The object by itself has no meaning, iinless it is 
presented to the subject. By itself it is an existence 
without meaning, its appreciation or meaning is acquired 
in relation to a subject or a community of subjects. Boyce 
also hints at this when he maintains that knowledge is 
essentially finding meaning. Meaning or appreciation 
gives truth or falsity, ugliness or beauty of a thing; and 
truth or falsity, beauty or ugliness of a thing are not to be 
regarded according to Prof. Alex mder as quality of 
things, for things are neither true nor false in themselves - 
their truth or falsity rises in relations. 

Relations of Truth and Relations of Value. 

A truth- judgment is different from the assertion of 
“Is.” “Is” expresses a fact, an existence, but does not make 
a judgment. It is a sensation or an affection or pure exis- 
tence without a definite conteat or meaning. A truth- 
judgment is an assertion of meaning. It ‘dissects to unite.’ 

A value-judgment presupposes this meaning but im- 
plies some thing more. It puts a value upon meaning 
which draws in the subject more prominently in it. 

This prominence of the subject distinguishes a truth- 
judgment from a value-judgment. The subject is implied 
in truth- judgment, but the balance between the subject 
and the object is evenly maintained. The truth-judgment 
is expressive of relation between subject and object 



and tratii i# that the object is more proraineut in the 
truth-judgment than in the value-judgment, for though the 
meaning always demands a reference to the subject, still 
in the judgment the subject does not feel the object in 
personal touch. This subjective or personal touch becomes 
more prominent in value- judgment. There the self is more 
prominent, for it is anxious to see not only the meaning of 
the object in an order of relations but its value in the 
order. The moment the meaning has acquired this refe- 
rence to the self , it has a new light. A new aspect is pre- 
sented. The meaning is no longer confined to the object 
and its objective relations, but becomes directly related 
to the subject itself. This impress of the subject itself 
puts the thing in a new colour, as that which is sought to 
be enjoyed or gratified.' Meaning and value are therefore 
not identical. That which has value has necessarily a 
meaning. But that which has a meaning has not always a 
value. Their universes are not identical. A dream has a 
meaning, but no value, a false appearance has a meamng, 
but no value. Value is therefore a category different from 
meaning, though both imply a subject-object reference 
and relation. The pragmatic test of truth is, therefore, 
short sighted in so far as it cannot include many references 
which have no value but have an appearance or meaning. 
To seek therefore truth in value would amount to forcibly 
limiting its scope and exclude many objects that have no 
claim to value though they have every claim to truth. 

Similarly the identification of truth with meaning is 
necessarily restricting the sense of truth, for meaning is 
wnls in reference to the self and gives therefore a sub- 
iective touch to truth, Heaping is po doubt implied ip 
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judgment. A judgment puts the object in a certain rela- 
tion to the self and cannot have the detached vision of the 
object. Therefore, when the object makes an impression 
the mind becomes restive to put it in a category. And 
understanding gives the meaning. But it is not possible 
to avoid the subjective reference of meaning. It may be 
well said that the subjective reference does not stand in 
the way of correct apprehension or estimate of the object, 
but still it cannot be doubted that the judgment introduces 
an element which is entirely subjective and its estimate 
must be subject to conditions which at least do not allow to 
make the presentation of the thing as it is. 

This limitation of human judgment makes the sense 
of truth as meaning certainly restricted. The Advaita 
Vedanta sees this difficulty and therefore maiiitains that 
the uniformity of meaning may make a presentation truth 
in epistemological sense, but it certainly takes away, the 
objective sense of truth. 

It, therefore, lays more stress upon the realistic sense 
of truth than the idealistic or the pragmatic sense and 
defines it as something which exists in itself apart from 
all subjective relations. Truth is. Knowledge does not 
make any difference in it. It is, no matter whether it is 
known or not known, its meaning understood or not under- 
stood. And in a sense, it can be said to have no meaning, 
for meaning is relative to a subject but truth transcends all 
relations. It allows no judgment, either of truth or falsity. 
Truth, as judgment, implies also falsity, and a judgment 
is true or false in reference to a certain universe of the 
subject. Falsity or truth is therefore of the meaning and 
not of the object. The object is what it is. It is neither 
true or false. It is what it is. 


Being' is, therefore, truth in the transcendent sense 
without any reference to anything. This realistic sense 
of truth is what commands the greatest attention of the 
Vendantist, for the limitation of truth to meaning has been 
the fruitful resource of a confusion between the absolute and 
the relative. The difficulty of man has been that he can- 
not transcend the limitations of relativistic consciousness 
and naturally takes the values or the meaning of the re- 
lative order to be absolute truth. 

Vedanta draws a distinction between the absolulte and 
relative orders of existence, and maintains that even in rela- 
tive order the truth of meaning is not uniform everywhere, 
An apparent meaning of a presentation is contradicted by 
another and meaning changes with the universes of dis- 
course. The same appearance has different meanings in 
different universes. The meaning changes by position and 
sublation of the different aspects of the appearance. No 
meaning can be absolute meaning and the relative order, 
therefore, is subject to changes in significance and value. - 

Advaitism, therefore, concludes that the order of 
meaning and value can never be an order of absolute 
existence and whatever satisfaction it can give in the form 
of meaning and value cannot offer absolute satisfaction 
which is the demand of religious consciousness. Religious 
impelling is an impelling to bliss consequent upon the 
expanse of being and the two can be hardly separated. 
Worth or value has an intimate relation with truth or 
existence, and Vedanta places truth before value, for 
value does not exactly prove the truth of a thing, on the 
other hand, value is consequent on truth. 

Value in relative order is associated with meaning and 
personality and is intimate with the creativeness of the 
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subject, but in tbe absolute existence value is associated 
with being, for a non-being can have no value. But, in the 
absolute, value has a sense of security of being but does 
not indicate an agreeable feeling or a gratifying worth. 

Even in the relative order value presupposes truth, a 
false concept or precept can have a seeming value, but when 
it is sublated its value vanishes. The pragmatic affirma- 
tion that value proves truth is a wide hit. It demands 
the prospect of value establishing the truth of false per- 
cept. Truth is, therfore, the fundamental concept and 
Mayavada points out that value or worth of moral and 
religious consciousness does not establish their absolute 
truth. 

This should niake clear that when Vedanta puts down 
Ananda or Bliss as the quest of spiritual life it does not 
take it to man an agreeable consciousness or a fruition of 
an urge, but the supreme fact of an undivided being and 
an integral consciousness, 

' Vedanta draws a distinction between Worth or value 
as an object of pursuit and fruitio d and worth and value 
of supreme existence. The former is the search of 
exoteric consciousness, the latter, of esoteric consciousness. 

Value as Bliss. 

Value in the latter sense has the import of blissful 
consciousness. Eeligious consciousness is associated with 
bliss, for if the spiritual life has an attraction it. chieliy 
lies in the promise of a continued blissful consciousness. 
Vedanta declares that spiritual-life is more a being than 
realisation, it is not necessarily a seeking. A seeking and 
an evolution, however high, are a move of life and con- 
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sciousness, but a move is consistent ■with finite urges but 
cannot be true o£ spiritual lulfilment. Spiritual fulfil- 
ment cannot be a constant growth, for it still smacks 
of limitation and cannot give us absolute security and 

peace. 

Forms of Spiritual Consciousness. 

Vedanta, therefore, recognises two forms of spiritual 

consciousness (1) absolute and 

(2) concrete. 

The absolute is true spiritual existence in the sense of an 
undivided bliss and being, Absolnteness is bUssfulness. 

Any division is opposed 'to it and denies bliss m the senM 

of supreme existence. The concrete spiritual Me la the 
seeking- of bliss as value, as an agreeable conseiousness, 
arising from the quickening of the divided life and being. 

Keligion in the ordinary sense of seeking an agreeable 
conseiousness which is the value of religious life is an 

oscillation of the dynamic being m man, but even in ttls 

osclllaton and pursuit the end is not feUow^p with a 
community of spirit, as theists claim, but the gradual 

assimilation of the dynamic divine in man _ ,, 

The falsity of vision, the creation of Maya, is sought 

to be got over not only in the transcendent consciousness 
but also in the immanent, for Maya creates a tosion 
“ere there is none, and the religious life must be bent 
upon removing the sense of divison even in immanent 

consciousness for the divison is illusory, identity, truth ^ 

In the relative consciousness the division is inherent 
and it sounds illogical to lay stress upon the removal of 

division in the Sphere of relative existence. 

But here lies the true significance of Vedanta ag a 
system of spiritual discipline, for, even if the relntov^ 
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order is full of divisions, erected by ignorance, the dawn of 
knowledge even in the rudimentary state will realise that 
this division is not absolute and the elasticity of life and 
consciousness can dispense with them. The distinctions 
of the relative order which realistic consciousness accepts 
as almost rigid, the more elastic dynamic being regards as 
temporary and creations of the crude ignorance. 

Vedanta, therefore, even in the concrete spiritual life 
tries to get over the distinctions of rude ingorance by 
a TiTinliTia- the epistcmological divisions of realistic conscious- 
ness and cultivating the sense of identity with the dynamic 
divine. This assimilation of the dynamic divine off puts 
the sense of division of the humanistic consciousness and 
relative order does no longer appear as fixed up imeternal 
divisions. 

Concrete Spiritual Life. 

In the concrete spiritual life Mayavada does not lay 
so much stress upon the reception of the spiritual felicities 
and their gratifications in theistic spirit, but seeks to trans- 
cend them in the assimilation of the dynamic divine in the 
finite itself. The value or worth here is sought not in the 
gratification or possession of possibilities, however high, 
but in the security of being in the assimilation of the 
infinite. Mayavada does not accept an absolute distinction 
between the infinite and the finite even in immanence, and 
therefore, its spiritual outlook in concrete life is not 
confined to the enjoyment of the divine life. Spiritual 
life is opposed to life of division and is directed to the 
removal and final destruction of ignorance. 

But in the concrete spiritual life the final destruction 
of ignorance is neither possible nor aimed at, for Maya is 
both creative and enfolding and this enfolding functions in 
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the primary and secondary way. Primarily it hides the 
absolute identity, secondarily it creates a division between 
Isvara and Jiva, the finite and the infinife. The concrete 
spiritual life seeks to throw away this secondary division 
by gradually assimilating the infinite in the finite. As 
already said before the distinction is not absolutely fixed. 
Mayavada offers elasticity of being to Jiva. The finitude 
of Jiva in Mayavada is the finitude of ITpadhi. It is the 
limitation of radiation but not the limitation of being. And 
since the distinction of being or of power is not absolute 
in Mayavada, the limitation can be set aside by spiritual 
culture. In fact Spiritual Culture in concrete life is the 
shuffling of this limitation and the growth and absorption 
of more power and being. 

This attempt, therefore, is essentially to establish an 
identity between the dynamic divine and the finite self, 
for the more the identity is established by the removal of 
the impulsion of the finite consciousness, the more is there 
the access of powers, and expansive radiation of the dyna- 
mic divine. 

Aham Graha Upasana. 

Aham Graha Upasana is, therefore, an important state 
in the spiritual life, in so far as it helps to lay aside the 
sense of division between the worshipper and the worship- 
ed. Worship is essentially an attempt to feel the divine 
presence. In Mayavada it is more. It is the assimilation 
of the infinite. And this becomes possible when the 
worshipper sacrifices the delights of fell ow'ship to receive 
the greater delight of the expansive being. The more is 
the detachment to the .joys of life, the more is the 
possibility of assimilating the dynamic divine. The 
immediate effect is the equilibrium of the dynamic being. 
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I TMs equilibrium is the cause and the effect of greater 

‘ penetration and assimilation. This identification, therefore, 

is a great achievement in so far as it destroyes the distinc- 
tion between the finite and the infinite and allows the finite 
to realise that the finitude can be occasionally overcome, if 
not completely destroyed. 

Spiritual assent, therefore, implies the tearing of the 
concentration of being and the progressive expression of 
diffusion. The finite centres then display uncommon 
power and energies, for they have now under control the 
dynamism of Maya. This control puts the soul in the con- 
venient position of a creative and productive centre. It 
attains Isvarahood, or, more properly, the restricted con- 
sciousness of Jiva dies out and the more the elastic conscious- 
ness of Isvara has its play, Isvara becomes active, Jiva 
is overshadowed. The more the impelling proceeds from 
the dynamic divine, the more is the freedom. 

Aham G-raha iTpasana has direct effect of establishing 
identity between the dynamic being of Jiva and Isvara. 
It obliterates the difference between the two by silencing 
the native impelling of Jiva and by opening the cosmic im- 
pelling. It does not magnify the human existence. It 
drops from the veil between the finite and the infinite and 
mates the infinite more consciously active in man. 

But the progressive spiritual ascent does not rest here, 
for the concentration is still assertive and the limitation of 
consciousness and power is still active. The concrete divine 
still suffers this limitation, though it is widely radiative. 
But radiation still bespeaks of a limitation even if it is 
all inclusive and all embracive- It means reference to a 


centre and spreading out in all directions. Even wlien the 
radiation is all inclusive it cannot help presupposing a 
radiating centre and an influence. This mutual implication 
of accentralisation and radiation bespeaks of a limitation 
of the dynamic divine. 

Mayavada, therefore, proceeds a step further and seeks 
to transcend all limitation. Here the search is no longer 
religious but becomes essentially philosophic. It requires a 

deeper penetration to see through the urges of dynamic 

and to transcend them in the quiet of being. 

The spiritual ascent has therefore here the second and 
the final movement, not in the sense of further assimilation 
of divine but in the sense of breaking the initial ignorance 
which makes the absolute appear as the concrete in- 
finite. 

This removal of primary ignorance does not lie in the 
further expansion of being, for, rightly understood, the 
absolute being has neither expansion nor contraction, nor is 
it the absolute expanse. These terms can be, at best, an 
inadequate expression of absolute. The absolute cannot 
be categorically defined and spiritually speaking, it is 
reached when the human consciousness has the conviction 
that no difference ever exists in the basic being. 

There is difference, then, between the final removal of 
ig-norace and its partial tearing in Aham Graha Upasana. 
The latter removes the limitation of power, the former the 
limitation of being. No doubt, with the removal of the 
limitation of power, the being feels its expansiveness fre- 
quently, if not always, but still this is not expanse of being 
in the absolute sense. 

Tattvamasi. 

Tattvamasi has, therefore, two implications, (1) it may 
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magnify the finite self and this magnification is a finer move 
of psychic consciousness and is a direct path to the wider 
vision and subtler move of being ; 

(2) or it may cultivate the transcendent consciousness 
by the complete detachment from the dynamic move of 
being, however fine, subtle and graceful. It always directs 
the attention to the truth of indentity and finally breaks the 
spell of Maya. 

The former energises the finite consciousness. The 

latter removes the veil and brings the history of life to a 
final close. 

The former makes it possible to realise the ideality 
of space and time by removing the realistic division, 
and establishing the elasticity of being, the latter 
soars in transcendence by the complete realisation of 
their negation in the absolute and illusorines of the 
drama of cosmic existence. The former does not kill Maya, 
it accepts it and energises it. The latter kills it. The 
former accepts it as the principle of becoming, the latter, 
as illusion. 

Unless the ascent has been right upto the summit, 
spiritual life has not that challenge to the order of Maya 
which can set aside the happiness and the miseries of 
divided existence. 

Vedantism is eloquent, that a God cannot satisfy, far 
less can save man, unless man be spiritually bold enough to 
give up the clinging to the personal self, its delights and 
privileges for the truth of identity. The dance of life with 
its charms and delights, with all its fascinations cannot 
compare to the quiet of transcendence. Indentity gives the 
freedom of being. 
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Though the final consummation is reached in the direct 
knowledge of identity, yet the force and value of Aham Graha 
tTpasaua cannot be denied in spiritual life. The direct 
ascent to and the realisation of the identity is a possibility 
with the few, for the denial of the world order as illusory 
presupposes an idealistic sense of it, and this idealistic sense 
is actually realised in the soarings of consciousness in the 
dynamic divine. There alone a sense of an independent and 
a creative world disappears, and the truth of “esse is 
percipii” is fully realised. 

Such an elasticity of the dynamic being is a greet asset 
and, naturally, the soul feels an attraction and a 'clinging 
to this possibility of divine self and would be unwilling to 
part with the ease and freedom of such an existence unless 
the Saksi'consciousness is there to help the final liberation, 

SaksT. 

Saksi is the consciousness indifferent to the functioning 
of the dynamic self and is equally present in eaeli centre of 
consciousness, Jiva or Isvara, The expansive dynamic life 
is to be crossed before the final consummation can be reached* 

This expansive consiousness has this significance in it 
that it suffers from no crude impelling and in it the self 
enjoys the quiet af a fuller being which makes it convenient 
for it to reach the final distinction between the transcendent 
intuition and the eonerete spiritual life. In fact it soon 
comes to feel that imminence is not so much real as the 
transcendence and in the transcendence all distinctions of 
radiation, influence and centre die out naturally. The idea 
and necessity of an all-inclusive absolute is relative to Maya 
and before the absolute point of existence can be reached, it 
is necessary to break the charm of an all inclusive absolute. 
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It is necessary therefore to rise above the sense of distinction 
to get to the absoiuke intuition, and this helped by the clear 
perception of difference between the Saksi consciousness 
and the dynamic divine. 

Should it be pointed out here that this expansion in 
dynamic being and consciousness is not an absolute necessity 
to the realisation of the transcendent intuition and the 
human consciousness without Aham G-raha Upasana can, at 
once, go deeper and break the veil of the primary ignorance, 
for Saksi is equally manifest in Jiva as well as Isavara. 
Nothing can cover it. If the dynamic being be free from 
the crude impelling of the lower self and calms down, Saksi 
becomes self-luminous. It is not necessary to develop the 
dynamic being by the heightening of consciousness by a 
meditative effort. 

Be it noted that whatever be the method of approach 
Mayavada finally lays stress upon the clear analytic pene- 
tration into the degrees of existence, and unless the seeker 
is equipped with their knowledge, it has every chance of 
losing itself in the finer oscillation of being. 

And, therefore, towards the final realisation the assimi- 
lation of a more expansive being is not so much a help as 
the clear sense of difference between the degrees of exis- 
tences and intellectual boldness to leave the lower existences 
aside and seek identity. 

The process of assimilation is not so much a help to 
liberation as the clear sense of difference between the 
transcendent and other phases of existence and the effort 
for a fixation in the former and a denial of the latter. 

This, indeed, sounds strange and involves a strain of 
imagination, for delight is sought in the finer move of 
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life. But spiritual evolutiou has to be distingulished from 
final emancipation. Evoluiion is a fine display of divided 
existence but not of the absolute. In the absolute, life has 
neither play nor history, though it thereby suffers no 
disadvantage, no limitation. Mayavada denies, in the highest 
from of spiritual realisation, the delights of the finer possi- 
bilities of life, but, in so doing, it is anxious to confer on 
the seeker the deeper privilege of wisdom and freedom. 
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NOTES ON HINDU PAINTING. 

By N. 0. Mehta, Ammgarh, U. P. 

It must be frankly acknowledged that Indian painting 
is ancillary even in its highest flights to architecture and in 
the matter of its achievements ranks after architecture and 
sculpture. The period of its greatest development may 
be said to have been over with the death of Harsa. The 
frescoes of Ajanta, Bagh and Sittanavasalam illustrate the 
high watermark of Indian painting. The intervening 
centuries between the passing away of Anahga Harsa (as 
the emperor appears to have been known a little later), and 
the accession of Jallaldin Akbar have left but little except 
a few Grujarati, Nepalese and Pala MSS- and a good many 
literary references in works such as Bhavabhiiti's Uttara 
Rama Garitam, Somadevas’ Katha Sarit Sagara, 
Dhaneo vara Muni’s Surasundari Katha and others. 
With the advent of the Moghuls the popular upheaval 
which was taking place throughout the country comes to a 
head and breaks out in that extraordinary resurgence which 
produced Tulsi, Sur, Rahim and the galaxy of other names 
known to all students of Indian history. 

I do not, however, propose to go into the details of 
history. I want to confine myself to the consideration of 
some salient features of Hindu painting as exhibited in 
the centuries of its varied development. As one studies 
the growth of Hindu painting, one is especially struck by 
the extraordinary influence of and dependence on the 
theories enunciated by the rhetoricians from the time of 
Bharata onwards. Religion has been universally one of 
the principal sources nf inspiration and subject-matter 
for ails ’5 but nowhere has th^ matuiity of the arts— sctilp- 
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1 ture and painting in particular been so much dominated 
by the philosophers as with us. Ooomarswainy is right 
when he says that ‘the familiarity with gesture is a matter 
of scholarship rather than of happy inspiration ; and this 
illustrates what the author of the Visnudharmottaram 
has to say on the relationship of dancing (acting) and 
painting’ (P. 90), What appears therefore to be the 
familiar features or unaccountable eccentricities of Hindu 
sculpture and painting are not fortuitous or the result of 
ignorance, stupidity or lack of accomplishment. They are 
the result of set pupose, age-long traditions and often of 
profound meaning. In fact, it is amazing the extent to 
which everything — every phase of development and 
even of novelty, is seen generally to conform to a 
Norm. 

Hindu painting will be best understood if it is consi- 
dered as only a different kind of medium for the ex- 
: pression of the various Basas. The subject-matter of 
j poetry and painting is the same. Love, legends and 
: religion furnish the staple themes for both and conse- 
quently our poets and painters have to be judged— barring 
the inevitable differences due to their different media— 
according to the standards laid down by the writers of 
the Alankara-^astras. The walls of Ajanta and Bagh 
furnish a highly poetical version of the life of the Enlight- 
ened one and not infrequently the painted scenes tell the 
same tale as the Buddhacharitam of Asva-ghosa with the 
same elaboration and colour, but only in a different medium. 
Naturalism or mere historical authenticity is obviously 
absent and in fact, quite alien to the very purpose and jus- 
tification of such an art. When we look at the frescoes o| 
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Ajanta and Bagh, it is not the religion or the austerity of it 
which strikes usj it is the fulness of life with its varied tones 
and colours which the artists seem to have painted from the 
plenitude of their experience. They loved to tell the story, 
the various incidents of which no doubt lead up to the cul- 
mination- -to the victory of the Blessed Ojie over the forces 
of darkness. The moral is undoubtedly there, but it is serv- 
ed with an amazing richness of details and the very savour 
of life itself. « The paintings are there, Tarahgavati, and 
Sura- Sundarl-Katha written by Jain Sadhus, which but for 
the conclusion pointing to the creed of the Tirthahkaras 
the only mode of salvation, are fascinating tales of ad.ven- 
tures, love and romance. The Tamil classic Manimekhalai 
of about the 6th century is similar, though Buddhist in its 
inspiration. 

The artists who have told the Jatakas by way of wall- 
painting, use a highly developed vocabulary of poses, ges- 
tures and colours, all of which have distinct meanings and 
unless these are studied and understood, (he whole burden 
of these beautiful works is apt to be lost. It should perhaps 
be mentioned that this language of symbolism was not in- 
vented by the artists, but the rhetoricians and the writers 
of silpa-sastras. The love of analysis and classification 
is an inherent trait of our character and consequently every 
Rasa had its appropriate colour and deity as every melody 
had its proper time and season. Indian paintihg has, not 
yet been studied from the point of view of the traditional 
significance of various colours and now for the chromatic 
restrictions have been actually observed in practice. There 
can be hewover no doubt that such a study is bound to yield 
interesting results, for nothing is more extraordinary than 
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the dominant influence that the alarikar^-tastras and their 
theories have exercised for centuries on the development of 
poetry and painting. " The classification of heroes and hero- 
ines is as old as the Natya-sastra of Bharata, but its great- 
est elaboration was reser^md for the Hindi poets from the 
time of Kesavdasa in the sixteenth century. Similarly the 
description of seasons is as old as the writing of the Maha- 
kavyas, but it was not until the end of the classical period 
and the beginning of the vernacular literatures in Northern 
India from the older Prakrits that the seasonal songs were 
enshrined in immortal ballads sung by meji and women as 
Mahinas and Bdramasa songs. The renaissance which began 
at the end of the Hindu period and culminated during the 
reigns of Akbar and Jahangir was not primarily epic in, 
character. It was chiefly lyrical and the only exception 
that one can think of is the immortal Ramacarita-manasa 
of Tulasidasa. Otherwise the character of the popular resur- 
gence is well exemplified in the poems of Candidasa, Vidya- 
pati, Rahim, Suradasa and countless others. The correspond- 
ing artistic phase is to be found in the architectural gems 
such as the tomb of Salim Chishti or the great Taj Mahal 
and the exquisite mosques of Agra and Delhi as in the paint- 
ings of the Gujarati school and the early Raginis. The 
seasonal songs had taken root in Bengal and in Gujarat 
from as early as the 11th or the I2th century. Unlike the 
refined stanzas of the Sanskrit Kavyas these songs gave 
combined expression to the poetic and musical urge of the 
people- They represented in other words the fusion of 
poetry and music. With us in fact there never has been 
such rigid separation between these two arts as in the west, 
but the relationship became closer with the advent of the 
vernaQular literatures,-rbe.tween poetry, painting 
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This is a phase unique in the annals of painting. Seasonal 
pictures have been known in the West also, especially in the 
form of magnificent tapestries of the mediaeval period, but 
they are essentially statements of natural facts characteris- 
tic of the various seasons. They are poles apart from our 
lyrical Baramasa pictures, which translate through the 
medium of lines and colours the life of love and poignant 
grief inevitable in that age of slow travel, which was recit- 
ed in the beautiful verse of Kalidasa’s Rtu-satnhara and in 
the haunting strains of popular songs of the mediaeval 
period. This was a peculiar phase of the medieval period. 
'Bai'amasa songs were sung and painted. They probably 
gave impetus to the visualisation of Ragas and Raginis in 
terms of poetry and painting! The Raga and Ragini pictures 
jeome into being about the commencement of the fifteenth 
century and in a way form a fascinating chapter in the 
history of Hindu painting. It should be noted that these 
melody pictures were painted and known only where the 
influence of Hindi poetry was especially powerful. Even 
there for instance in the courts of Kangra, Garhwal, Jammu 
and other hill states in the Punjab where Hindi literature 
and Hindu culture were patronised, Raga and Ragini pictures 
never appear to have been in vogue. They were most culti- 
vated at the Hindu courts of Ruudelkhand and Rajputana. 
Moghal versions of these pictures with Persian inscriptions — 
' generally translations of Hindi verses, as well as pictures 
painted in the Deccani style are also known. They are 
however utterly unknown to South India properly and there 
can be but little doubt that the whole conception of these 
musical pictures was an offshoot from the literature of 
Ritu-gita and the Nayaka-Nayika-bheda. While the pi escrip- 
i tions of time and season, for the singing of various tunes 
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are to be found in the earliest regular treatises on music, 
the growth of their literary corpus cannot be dated earlier 
than the fifteenth century ; and it is worthy of notice that 
this was the creation primarily of the poets, whb annexed 
the sphere of the musical art for the exercise of their in- 
genuity. Going carefully through a work such as the Raga- 
Ratnakara by Deva one notices that one of the five wives 
(bharyas) of all the six Ragas is a Virahini Hayika and 
leaving aside a couple of Raginis of Raga Bhairav the domi- 
nant note of all the literary elaborations of the various Ragas 
is love described in detail by all Hindi poets who dealt with 
Ritu-gita and Nayaka-Nayika-bheda. / The Hindi poets 
were not satisfied with the description of love as experi- 
enced in the six seasons, but some of them such as Deva 
essayed the task of spinning out situations for all the 
eight praharas—asta-Yama of the day, as if life held 
nothing more important than the relationship of the 
sexes. Luckily the painters did not follow -suit. They con- 
tetoted themselves with the translations of the verse into 
their own medium of significant lines and glowing colours. 
They took however good care to label their pictures by 
inscribing .the appropriate literary compositions dealing 
/with a- particular Raga at the top or sometimes on the 
reverse of the picture; for the painter did not always find 
it possible to conform to the detailed representation of 
literary prescriptions. It was- not in fact possible, for 
notwithstanding the ingenuity and skill of the poets very 
few- Ragas acquired a new and distinct individuality frorn 
this extension of the old ideas. The delineations literary 
or graphic, of Raga Megha were but the repetitions of 
the seasonal compositions dealiiig with the months of the 
imonsoon. Raga Dipaka was represented with f lights all 


round which it is said, are automatically lit if the Rag^ is ,= 
properly sung.» The incongruity or the discomfort however 
of burning candles seems to have been hardly noticed, , » 

especially as Dipaka is to be sung on a summer afternoon. 
While several of these melody pictures are generally 
beautiful e.g., Todi, Asavari, Kakubha, Gauri, Madhu- 
madhavi and also more effective as a rule than the corres- 
ponding literary compositions, some of them are grotesque 
and inadequate. It is curious that the Jains who composed 
distinctive Baramasa songs describing the love romance 
of Sthulibhadra — a son of the chief minister of the ninth 
Sv'anda emperor with the courtezan Ko^a or the tale qf 
Neminatha — the 22ad Tirthafikara and Rajimati, though 
they do not seem to have become at all popular, did not 
east the melody songs in a specifically Jain mould. 

The Ragamala pictures were unfortunately evolved at 
a time when Indian music had already been cast into 
rigid forms and had ceased to progress. The court of 
Akbar rallied the finest musicians and painters in the 
country, but it was a period of 'brief though dazzling glory. 

The great popular upheaval had worked up to its nadir 
and the very brilliance of its achievements in the various * 
fields was only a prelude to the decline which may be said ; 
to have been complete by the end of the 17th century. i 
For once at any rate poetry, painting, music and dancing I 
W^ere so intimately interwoven that the intrinsic oneness j 
of all art may be said to have been realised in visible 
form in a really good Ragini picture. The soul of the I 
people was as it were keeping time with the rhythm o| j 
the universe. The splendour of the Imperial court of the 
Uloghuls appears in harmony wifh the luxurious painting-^/ | 
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both Hindu and Moghul, and also the elaborate, highly 
artificial poetic compositions of the period. The tone of 
this cultural efflorescence is unlike that of the' Gupta 
renaissance, feminine and no wonder that the dominant 
note of the later Vaisnavism was not the worship of the 
Bhagavata— or the god Vasudeva, but of Radha— the wife of 
Ayan Ghosa, as the mistress of Krsna. it is therefore 
not surprising that post-Moghul painting— I am not at 
present considering the Moghul court art— the art of the 
chronicler and the portrait-painter, is especially lacking in 
the creation of great figures such as the Buddha, Sundara 
Murti or the Nataraja. Sculpture had already been dead 
in Northern India after the extinction of the Chandela 
dynasty in the 12th century. The noble but unequal monu- 
ments of Khajuraho were the last achievements of the 
Hindus in the north in the sphere of plastic art. In the south, 
however, the Hindu influence continued longer and good 
sculpture continued to be produced almost to the end of the 
17th century. It is curious that with the exception of the 
Tanjore school — probably an imported off-shoot of the 
Maratha court at Poona, no school of painting has ever 
been known to have taken root in the Dalfsinapatha — that 
‘land of great conceptions and monumental achievements. 

The bulk of post-Moghul painting consists of minia- 
tures, and as Coomarswamy has happily described the 
most popular and also pleasing ph;jse of it ; ** But the 
' great work of the (Kangra) school was to create a feminine 
' type peculiar to itself and of infinite charm ; not robust, 
like the Rajasthani types, but slender, and moving with an 
irresistible grace, intentionally accentuated by the long 
flowing lines of the drapery. Nothing indeed, is more 
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charaeteristie of the style than its use of flowing, unbroken 
lines, not ingeniously calligraphic like late Persian, nor 
boldly allusive like those of the early Rajasthani school, 
but creating a pure melody. The painter uses this 
flowing outline uiiwearyingly to define and repeat the 
forms to which he is attached; thus the aesthetic purity of 
the work is less than that of earlier schools, much less 
than that of the Gujarati manuscript illustrations, but 
the charm of the result is all compelling and almost 
personal like the grace of an individual woman The 
Kangra qalm is indeed a feminine art, contrasted with the 
masculine force of early Ragamalas; intrinsically an art of 
sentiment, rather than of passion. The same quality 
appears in the colour, which is pure and cool; it is used 
in a quite different way, not to establish the planes but to 
fill in the areas defined by outline, so that we have to do 
now with coloured drawings rather than with paintings; 
And in fact many of the most charming work of the school 
are those unfinished pictures and sketches in which the 
figures are still represented in outline, only the colouring 
of background being partly completed”. ‘ Chus in spirit 
Mughal painting is modern, Rajput still mediaeval’. 

Poetry— lyrical poetry, is implicit in the productions 
of the Hindu school of painting, and the quality is so 
effectively and unconsciously fused with the subject-matter 
that it is unmistakeably even in the genre pictures dealing 
with the ordinary incidents of life. 

The Hindu painter — the Pahari artist in particular, is 
equally at home in telling the Puranic tales as in describing 
the homely scenes of daily life— bathing, dressing, talking, 
lending cattle, dancing, singing, cooking. He loved to 


paint the scenes from his immediate life, sometimes direct- 
ly and sometimes through the convenient symbolism of the 
Vaisnavite worship. 

The principal subject however which engaged him 
most, as also his fellow- worker— the poet, was love. Accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of Sanskrit poetics the colour of 
Love is dark (AiZa) and its presiding deity is Yisnu. The 
dominance therefore of the themes of Krsna and Radha 

in poetry as well as painting is easily intelligible. 

At best Hindu painting of the 18th and the first half 
of the 19th centuries is exquisite in its refinement almost 
feminine in its elegance and display of beautiful colours, 
supremely lyrical and wonderfully sensitive in its drawing, 
ijdr, Laurence Binyon has rightly said that it “ has all the 
'^harm of ballad-poetry— freshness, spontaneous sweetness, 
and an entire freedom from academic restrains and ambi- 
. tions. It has also the corresponding weakness of a tradi- 
tional art: it repeats itself a great deal; it grows thin with 
time and declines into pretttiness. It is of course limited 

i in range, and lacks the grandeur and power of the earlier 

Buddhist schools, as seen in the frescoes of Bagh and 
Ajanta But it is always spontaneous and animated, and 
gives often a pleasure like that we have in hearing a clear 

vioce singing in the open air.” 

The miniature painting shows extraordinary resem- 
blance to the style of singing which first came into being 
probably at the Moghul courts and subsequently became 
ivery popular among Musalmans in particular and in 
.Northern India generally. This known as the Thumari 
'style is of different from the older system of Dhrupada 
g^yle— stately, serious and dignified^ as the elegant minia- 


tares witb. their slightel^ contents of Ragas and Raginis and ; 
the love episodes of Radha and Krsna are from the epic j 
style of the earlier fresco painting. ‘The parallelism in the ; 
evolation of music, painting and poetry is extremely strik- 
ing, and there can be but little doubt that it is not fortitui- 
tous but the result of a vital interdependence and innate 
relationship. It is curious to note that Samudragupta— - 
the greatest of the Gupta emperors, is represented on his 
coins with a vlKa in the hands; and Vina is the earliest as 

well as the most complicated musical instrument. Vina 

and dhrupada style of singing were as characteristic of the 
classical renaissance of the Gupta period as was the fresco 
painting of Ajanta and Bagh. Everything in this case 
seems to have been pitched in the note o(: supreme self- 
confidence, grandeur and glory. Painting, poetry and 
sculpture — all struck the same note of perfect self-posses- 
sion and the desire to express life as it was surveyed 
without reserve. An entire era of cultural evolution was 
rapidly reaching its climax and with the passing away of 
Harsa we leave behind for ever an age of monumental ; 
conceptions and epic achievements. When the curtain is | 
again raised after almost a miheniuin of discord and un- I 
citainty, the scene is radically' changed. Vim is no longer ^ 
the stately instrument which holds the place of honour | 
in the royal orchestra; its place has been taken by i 
Sittar, the pretty solo instrument invented by Amir ; 
Khushru and a host of beautiful but smaller substitutes, i 
The exquisite Sarangl supersedes the Tambura and becomes i 
subsequently degraded to the level of an accompaniment 
only to the songs of courtezans. The Dhrupada style gives i 
way to the prettier, emotional and theatrical displays of | 
thumari and khgal. In a sense the art of the court of Akbar | 
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whether it be literature, architecture or painting, marks 
the high water-mark of a cultural resurgence which was 
gathering force during the preceding five centuries. The 
poetry of Tulasidasa, the architecture of Fatehpur Sikri 
and the vigour of early Moghul portraits represent the 
stage of highest perfection in their respective spheres and 
are profoundly different in character from the gorgeous, 
pretty, costly and feminine art of the reign of Shah Jahan. 

It is but seldom that the emotional note is raised to 
the pitch of abstraction, of contemplation, as in the great 
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picture of Rasa-lila probably by Sahibram whose signed and 
datedportrait of Maharaja Pratapsinha (Samvat 1851 = 
1794 A. D.) had already been published in my Studies in 
Indian Painting and Mr. 0. C. Gcangoly ’s Masterpieces of 
Rajput painting. It may be said that the later Hindu 
painting in its lyrical and more sensuous form was cultivat- 
ed at the courts of Kangra, Garhwal and other north 
Indian principalities; and if it had not the virility of the 
Kashmere School and the austerity, restraint and the 
severe rhythm of the Rajasthani painters, it had ail the 
facility of the Bundela artists and a supreme grace and 
elegance of its own. Both its strength and weakness lay in 
its quality of feminine charm which rapidly degenerated 
in the absence of stricter discipline and discerning public 
into more prettiness in the second half of the 19th 
century. 
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MINIATURES OF A NEWLY-DISCOVERED BUDDHIST 
PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPT FROM BENGAL. 

ByAjitGhosefM.A. 

The illustrated palm-leaf Buddhist manuscripts are 
our earliest documents for the history of painting in India 
other than mural painting. They furnish a record of 
artistic activity spread over three centuries, from the ninth 
to the twelfth, of which scarcely any other materials, so 
far as graphic art is concerned, have survived. As Coomar- 
asw^amy^ has remarked, “Their glowing colour and accom- 
plished drawing lend to all these manuscripts a high 
aesthetic interest and their rarity a great historical value.’^ 

A systematic study of these precious documents is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance for the history of 
Indian art. The materials for such a study may be classi- 
fied into: 

(а) the manuscripts written in Bengal, and 

(б) the manuscripts written in Nepal. 

Except two manuscripts of minor aesthetic importance 
all these illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts are manuscripts 
of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita. The manuscripts 
written in Bengal date from the ninth to the eleventh 
century; there are some manuscripts of even later date 
which were written in Nepal. The two best Nepal manu- 
scripts, MS. 1643 of the Cambridge University and MS. A. 
15 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal were, however, written 
in the beginning and towards the end of the 11th century 
respectively. From the known history of the more im- 
portant of these illustrated plam-leaf manuscripts, it seems 
probable that t hose which were originally written in India 
“" l. Coo^aswamy, A, E., Introdaetdon to Indian Aife.p. 1|0, 


wer6 carried away to Nepal wliSJi Buddhism spread into 
that country and all were thence brought to India during 
the last hundred years. One such manuscript of early 
date and in which the miniatures on the palm-leaves are 

wonderfully well-preserved was secured in Nepal early in 

the present year and now forms one of the treasures of my 
collection. It is a manuscript of the Astasahasrika Prajna- 
paramita and is considered on palaeographical grounds to 
be of 9th— 10th century date. It was written in Bengal, 
probably at Vikramsila, according to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Hara Prasad Shastri. The closest and parallel to it is a 
manuscript in the British Museum, Or. 6902, written at 
Vikramsila. 

Writers on Indian art have so far either overlooked 
these most precious documents of art or have completely 
failed to do justice to them Poucher, in his icono- 
graphic study of Buddhism, was the first to make obser- 
vations on their artistic qualities. He, however, was 
unable to approach the miniatures with that sympathy and 
reverence which is necessary to realise the pleasure which 
they inspire in lovers of art. With him it was a hopeless 
task to attempt to understand the spirit in which the 
miniatures were painted. His judgment is, in consequence, 
harsh and uncritical. He summarily disposes of their 
artistic claims thus: “En resume, nos miniatures, sans etre 
des chef-d’oeuvre, ne sont pas non plus de vulgaires bar- 
bouillages et ont ete desinees et peintespar des enlumineurs 
tres suffisamment niaitres de leurs moyens. Dans toutes 
nous retrouvons les memes materiaux employes, les memes 
conventions acceptees, les memes proeedes d ’execution mis 
au service des memes sujets. Ni la difference d’age ni la 
diversite d’origine n’arrivent a modifier sensiblement leur 


appareiice geoerale. O’est assez dire qiie nous dev^ns re- 
connaitre en elles les productions d’un art des lougtemps 
stereotype.”^ Havell,^ though he has referred to an early 
school of Mepalese painting, has made no mention even of 
either the Nepalese or the Behgal Palm-leaf manuscripts. 
Vincent Smith* refers to the miniatures in two Nepal 
manuscripts as “the only relics of an ancient school of 
Nepalese painting.” He dismisses them as “not of much 
account” from “the purely aesthetic point of view,” though 
“being plainly labelled, they are of high archaeological and 
historical importance,” and he proceeds to deal with their 
technique, basing his observations entirely on Foucher’s 
work. It is evident he had never taken the trouble to 
examine a single miniature. The importance of the palm- 
manuscripts in what he somewhat awkwardly called the 
continuity of pictorial tradition in India was emphasized 
for the first time by Vredenburg.^ Recently Coomaraswamy® 
and Sawamura® have given references to some of the 
illustrated manuscripts but their lists are inadequate. 

The outstanding manuscripts from the aesthetic point 
of view are (1) a manuscript, in the Boston Museum, (2) 
the manuscript in my collection, (3) a manuscript formerly 
in the possession of Vredenburg and (4) MS. A, 15 in the 

1. Foueiier, A., Etude sur yicono^raphic Bouddhique de yindfe I, 
pp. 36—37* 

2. Ilavell, E,B., Indian Sculpture and Painting (1908), p. 79; 2nd edition, 
1928i p. 77* 

3. Smith, ¥. A,. Hist )ry of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 1911, p. 324, 

4. Vredenburg, E., The Continuity of Pictorial Tradition in Indian Art. 
Eu|i‘ain, Mosw 1--2, 1920, pp. 7-11. 

6. Coomaraswainy, A, K., Introduction to Indian Art. 1923, p. 110, Histoty 
of Indian and Indonesian Art, 1927, p. 141. 

6. Sawamnra, S., The miniatnye pf a recently discovered Buddhistic Sanskrit 
Manuscript, Ostasiaiische Zeitsehrifty 1996 ll, 119-123. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal; of these the last is the only 
manuscript written in Nepal. Other paltn-leaf manuscripts 
with miniatures are inferior in artistic interest to these 
four. It is true as Foucher has remarked that there are 
characteristics of technique and subject common to all 
these manuscripts but to say that, therefore, the miniatures 
are dull and monotonous is to exaggerate. The sameness 
in the subjects was to some extent inevitable in iconographi- 
cal illustrations but the sameness in the general appearance 
points to, if anything, the high antiquity of this miniature 
art. In considering Foucher’s opinion, it is well to bear 
in mind the observation of a very high authority on 
Byzantine art regarding 1 1th and 12th century (i.e., con- 
temporary to these palm-leaf manuscripts) Byzantine 
miniatures that in them : “Toutes les matrones ressemblent 
a Sainte Anne, les femmes jeunes a la vierge, les hommes a 
Saint Joseph”.^ We shall pass in silence over the poor 
technique of many of the contemporary miniaturists of 
Italy.® 

I shall now briefly describe the general character of 
this miniature art basingmy remarks mainly on my own 
manuscript. As Coomaraswamy* has stated with his usual 
clarity of expression, the miniatures are not organically 
and deeoratively associated with the script,” they “occupy 
spaces left by the scribe to be filled by the painter.” The 
size of the palm-leaves is 23" x 2|" and each miniature 
measures about 2|" x 2 ^". There are in all 20 miniatures. 
The painter expresses two widely differing ideals: on the 
one hand, he illustrates incidents in the life of Buddha ; on 
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the other, lie illTistrates the numerous divinities of the 
later tantrie Buddhism which was then a living force. 

The technique is calligraphic. The draughtsmanship is 
unusually strong and having regard to the material— fragile 
and soft palm-leaf— on which the drawing is made, the 
beauty of line and colour cannot but evoke our admiration. 
The forms are first drawn in outline and then filled in with 
washes of colour. The outline is then drawn in red for 
those figures which are coloured red, yellow or white, but in 
black for those the colour of which is green. In the draw- 
ing of the figures there is no disregard of scale. A very 
noticeable and general characteristic which has been pointed 
out by Vredenburg may be stated here. This is “the 
downward pointing angle in the middle of the upper 
eye-lid of several of the faces by means of which the down- 
cast look is emphasized..^ It is the form distinguished 

as “padmapalasa"’.! Decorative settings taken from archi- 
tecture such as the trefoil arch are made use of. The lotus 
rinceaux in such settings is worthy of mention. Geometric 
and animal motifs, such as the stag, is used as side de- 
coration and at ends of chapters. The costumes and settings 
of the scenes give us an accurate and attractive picture of 
contemporary life and manners. The composition is in 
general excellent. The execution is as admirable as the 
draughtsmanship. 

It is a moot question whether the colour has been laid 
on a prepared ground j it seems likely that it is so. Judging 
from the depth and purity and brilliance of the colours, 
they were not ordinarily mixed with white as in miniatures 
on paper of later t imes. ^ . 

J.. yredenburj!, E., Op. Cifc, p. 10, , , , . „ 
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The colours used are mainly mineral. In my manuseript 
they are blue, red, yellow, black, white and green. Indigo 
does not appear to have been used by the painter of my 
manuscript; instead, he has used a delicate cobalt blue tint. 
In the Vredenburg manuscript an indigo blue is used. The 
pigments used by the miniaturists were orpiment for the 
yellow, cinnabar for the red and cobalt or indigo for the 
blue. Lapis lazuli appears to have been used in MS. A 15. 
According to Vredenburg, probably white lead was used for 
the white but this seems to be doubtful in as much as white 
lead would not lend itself to use in tempera work. Probably 
kaolin or chalk was used for the white. The black used 
is said to have been Indian ink. Indian red, ochres and 
ultramarine are not used Yellow is chiefly used for 
painting the faces of men though green and white are also 
used. These painters made wonderful pigments. They 
knew the secret of giving permanancy to fugitive colours, 
like orpiment and cinnabar, vhich sre the despair of 
western artists. The freshness of the colours on the 
miniatures after the lapse of so many centuries is mar- 
vellous. 

In the miniatures executed on the palm-leaves in my 
manuscript the drawing and colouring are alike exquisite. 
The faces have individuality and certainly are not lacking 
in expression while the poses are always gracious. The 
refined simplicity, dignity and restraint of the miniatures 
are beyond all praise. Such a scene as the death of Buddha 
marks the height which this unknown monk painter could 
achieve. The miniaturist’s art could not go further without 
losing its proper outlook and aspiring to the dignity of 
mural painting as in some of the over-crowded scenes in 
MS. A 15, The qualities of strCUglh iii the di^Wing and the 
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calligraphie eontou?? in such scenes as Buddha with his 
disciples are characteristics of the Bengal manuscripts only 
and of MS. A 15, which, though written in Nepal, is more 
akin to the Bengal than to the other Nepal manus- 
cripts. 

To conclude, these miniatures formed the artistic taste 
of their generation. From them we can form an idea pf 
the greater art of mural painting which must have been in 
existence according to Taranath’s statement. But while 
the conatemporary mural paintings have vanished, the 
miniatures of these precious manuscripts will always be 
treasured by every lover of art as imperishable things of 
beauty. 

Appendix. 

Bibliography of Illustrated Buddhist Palm-leaf 
htanuscripts. 

The manuscripts may be classified into: 

(1) those written in Bengal and 

(2) those written in Nepal. 

Only eight manuscripts are known definitely to have 
been written in Bengal. The two earliest are ninth-tenth 
century Mss. 

Ninth-tenth century: 

(I) A manuscript of the Astasahasrika Prajnapara- 
mita in the G-hose collection ascribed to the ninth-tenth 
century on palaeographical grounds and probably written 
in the monastery of Yikramsila according to Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri. It has twenty finely executed 
miniatures. 

(II) Or. 6902. A manuscript of the Astasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita dated in the 15th year of the reign of 
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G-opala Ilof tlie Pala djnasty of Bengal written in the 
monastery of Vikramsila^ . . 

Pour are eleventh century manuscripts : 

(III) MS. Add. 1464 of the Astasahasrika Prajnapara- 
mita in the University Library, Cambridge. It is “in 
excellent preservation, has several illustrations chiefly of 
Buddhas, showing various mudras, &c. both near the beginn- 
ing and end of the MS. and on the covers of wood. It is 
dated in the 5th year of Mahipala I®, who reigned in the 
first part of the 11th century^. It has fifteen miniatures in 
the text and was probably written in iNalanda. 

(IV) No. 471.3. A manuscript of the Astasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita in the Government collection in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, copied in the 6th year of Mahipala I. 
It was acquired by Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasad 
Shastri. “It contains six illustrations in, the first two and 
as many in the last two leaves.”® This manuscript was 
written in Nalanda. 

(V) MS. Add. lo'88 of the Pafica-raksa in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge, written in the 14th year of 
Nayapala, the son and successor of Mahipal I, and 
“copiously illustrated with figures of Buddhas, divinities 
and caityas It has 36 miniatures and there are 
elaborate patterns at the ends of chapters. The above three 
manuscripts Nos. Ill and V and No. I written in Nepal 

^ ^1. J. R. A. S., 1910, pp. 150-161; Ref., Banerjee, R.O., Palas of Bengal, 

library, cSbridS: SsVp Manuscripts in the University 

3. Ibid. ■ 

4. Bama.cmta by Sandhyabara Nandi, ed. M. H. P. Sastri, 1910. 

nrrlPT peseriptive Cat of Sans. Mss., in the Government collection 

under the care of the Asiabe Society of Bengal. 1. pp. 1-2. 

6. Bendall, C., Op., Cit, p. 100, 
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described below are the most valuable items in tbe collection 
made for the University Library, Cambridge, by Dr- Daniel 
Wright, formerly Surgeon to the British Residency at 
BZhatmandu. 

(VI) MS. of the Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita, 
formerly in the collection of E. Vredenburg, written in the 
39th year of Ramapala.i 

Two are said to belong to the twefth century : — 

(VII) ISTo. 20. 589 MS. of the Astasahasrika Prajna- 
paramita in the Museum of Pine Arts, Boston, copied 
probably in 1136 A. D., according to Dr. Ooomaraswamy® 
but this is doubtful. The date in the colophon is the 4th 
year of Gropaladeva and this should be Gopala II and not 
III. It has 18 miniatures in the text as well as miniatures 
on the covers. 

(VIII) No. 9789 A. Damaged last leaf only of a MS. 
of the xlstasahasrika Prajnaparamita, copied in the 18th 
year of Govindapaladeva, also acquired by Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri. It contains three illustrations 
of Tantrika deities.® 

Seven illustrated palmdeaf Buddhist manuscripts 
appear to have been written in Nepal, but none of a date 
earlier than the 11th century. 

Of the eleventh century MSS. 

(1) The earliest written in Nepal is MS. Add. 1643 of 
Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita in the University Library, 
Cambridge, dated in the Nepal year 135, corresponding to 
1015 A. D., and secured in Nepal by Dr. Daniel Wright. 
It contains 85 miniatures. 


1. Rnpam* No. 1, 1920, p. 9. 

2. Coomaraswamy, A. K., Introiue^on to Indian Art, p. 110, History of 
Inton and Indonesian Art p. 14 L 

: 3., Shafetri Op» Git, p. 3* , 




1. IViitra, H, L, The SnnsViif Buddhist Literuiure of Nepal, 18S, 

2. Ostasiatische Zeitschrifl, 1926 pp. 

3. Shastri, K. P., Op, Cit, p. :i ' • " 

4 Ooamaraswamy, A, E., Histoi^ of Indian and Indonesian Art. 

5. ZWd. ■ " ■ ' ■ - . ■ ' ‘ r 
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" (2) The most important ol the. palm-leaf MSS., written 

in Nepal is MS. A. 15 of the; Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita 
brought from Nepal by Brian Hodgson and now in the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.^ It was copied by the 
monk, ^^irai^asimh;^ in the convent of Kisa^ — .....^........and 

completed in the year 191 in the reign of ^ankaradeva of 
the dynasty of the Nepal, corresponding to 1070-71 A. D. 
It has thirty-seven miniatures. 

Twelfth century MSS 

(3) Prof. Sawamura's manuscript of the Astasabasrika 
Prajnaparamita, written according to him in Nepal and be- 
longing to the 11 tb-12th century.^ 

(4) No. S. 268-1147-48 A. I)., in the Government 
eollection in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The fii’st two 
leaves contain four illustrations.® 

(5 Jl Or. 33,45. A manuscript from Nepal of the end 
the 12th century now in the British Museum of the same 


(6-7). Two manuscripts of uncertain provenance, 
formerly belonging to Sir. J. G. Woodroffe arid now 
of G. N. Tagore is remarkable only for a 
cover. The manuscript is considered to be pro- 
of 12th or 13 century.^ The other manuscript belongs 
Jackson Higgs of New York and like the preceding 
ter painted covers.® MS. Add. 1163 of the Astasa- 
Prajnaparamita and a MS. of the Karanda Vyuha, 
written in Nepal, are two other palm-leaf MSS. in 
the miniatures of which may be mentioned but 
of very minor importance. ■ . . 



THE INDO'JAVANESE ART. 

Gauranga Nath Banerjee. 



The Indian name of Ja?a, known to the geographer 
Ptolemy as labadiu is a sufficient proof 
the intercourse betw'een India and the Indian 
Archipelago dates from at least 1st century 
A. D. The Eamayaija also mentions (iv. xi. 30) “ Yaya- 
dvipa adorned by seven kingdoms, the gold and silver 
island, rich in silver mines.” If we take the age of the 
Ramayana at a modest computation at C. 1000 B. 0. we 
find that the Indians of that age had an appreciable 
knowledge about the topography of the island. It i§ 
certain on definite historical knowledge that Indiah 
civilisation had penetrated into the island Idhg before the 
Chinese pilgrim Pa Hian visited the country in 412 A. D. 
Pa Hian stayed for five months in the coilntry and record- 
ed that in Ye-po-ti (Java) tarious forms of error and 
Brahmanism are flourishing while Buddhism in it is not 
worth speaking of .” Moreover the great majority of 
Buddhists who are mentioned in I^tsing’s travels (A. D. 
G71). living in Java and the neighbouring islands belonged 
to the sect of Mfila-Sarvtstivadins. This sect belonged to 
the great division kno’tr under the name of Hinajana. 

It is a matter of evidence that BhddMsm must have 
Been introduced into the Indian Archipelago long before 
the time of l-tskig and that the first propagandists belonged 
to one or more Sects of the Northern Hinayana. Yet we 
find that in his days Mahayanists were already making 
their appearance in J ava and the adjacent islands. There 
is a noitice in TirSnath’s History of Buddhisni th^t the 
celebrated ilihayinist Professor, Bhafinaplla df the 
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before the arrival of Hiuen Tsang. Bj the 8th century 
Mahayana gained a firm footing in Java. A Sanskrit 
inscription found between Kalasan and Prambanan, 
commemorates the erection of a statue and sanctuary of 
the goddess Ary a Tara (the female counterpart of 
Avaloldtesvara) together with an abode for monks versed 
in the rules of discipline (Vinaya) of the Mahayana. The 
date of the inscription is C. 778 A. D.j the donor is a king 
of the Sailendra Dynasty. It is remarkable that the 
inscription shows a kind of writing usual in Northern India 
whereas most of the other Sankrit inscriptions in Java are 
in the common old Javanese characters which have their 
origin in Southern India. This inscription is therefore a 
sufficient proof that the Mahayanists who enjoyed the 
king’s favour came from Hindusthan proper. The remains 
of the sanctuary dedicated to Tara have been recognised by 

Dr. Brandes as that of Chandi Kalasan. 

All the splendid monuments of architecture and 
decorative art which arose in Java and the adjoining- 
islands after the 8th century A. D. bear the unequivocal 
Stamp of Mahayanism. Though there are many master- 
pieces of Hindu art, devoted specially to ^aivism the 
Dhyanibuddhas of Java exhibit Mahayanistic character 
unmistakably as also their female counterpart, the ^aktis 

There are authentic records which show that Java was 

Brahmanical 

faiths and that the stream of colonisation flowed intermitt- 
ent y from the 1st century A. D. These Hindn colonists 
hailed from the different parts of India and abont 78 A. D 

the Bombay Prwdency. It should be noted, however, that 
by far the greatest number of colonists immigrated from 
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the South-Eastern coast of India from the Coromandel 
coast and from the banks of the Mahanadi and Godavari. 
It is tolerably certain, therefore, that the Javanese calture 
owes its origin to South-Indian Hinduism and there was 
a constant interchange of ideas and ideals between South 
India and Java from the 4th century onwards- Though 
we have evidence of Hindu culture as old as the first century 


B. C. in the island of J ava itself, the actual remains th jre 
can be traced back only to the 5th century A. D. The 
rock-inscriptions near Batavia in western part of Java date 
from about 450 A. D. These inscriptions tell us of a king 
nanied Purnavarman “the ruler of the town of Taruma." 
Perhaps this is the only inscription of an Indian king in 
the western portion of the Island, for all other records of 
Indian kings belong to the Eastern and Central 
Java. 


The Sf^outh-Indk 
Influence! 


If we turn to the historical documents of 
Java, we find that the numerous inscriptions, 
though clearly testifying to the Indian influence by their 
language and script, hardly ever contain a faint allusion 
to the homeland from which that influence was derived. 
“Java possesses it is true’’ says Dr. Vogel in his Influences 
of Indian Art, “two ancient historical works written in the 
old Javanese or Kawi language, and of immense interest 
for local history and archseology.” One of them, the 
“yagarahretdgania*\wsLS discovered in 1894 by Dr. Brandes. 
This work gives an account of the dynasties which ruled 
Eastern Java in the 11th and 12th centuries. But it hardly 
contains any reference to India proper and is of no help 
whatever in elucidating the early relations between the 
Indian Continent and Java • 



For our laiowledge of these relations, we have to de- 
pend entirely on the evidence of the monumental remains 
of Java, supplemented to some extent by the information 
contained in the Imperial Eecords of China and in the 
itineraries of Chinese pilgrims. Earliest of these Chinese 
travellers, as we have already noticed, is Fa-Hian, who in 
tlie year 412 A.D. landed at this country on his voyage- 
home from Ceylon. Though Fa-Hian’s information regard- 
ing Java is exceedingly meagre, there is the historical fact 
that about 400 A.D., Indian civilisation was dednitely estab- 
dshed in the Archipelago and that this cirilisatiou was Brah- 
mhiieal. The informations supplied by Fa-Hian and I-tsing 
are on the whole confirmed by native inscriptions. From 
these inscriptions it is evident that about the time of I'a- 
Hian’^s travels there' ex^ed in Eastern Borneo, a state rufed 
by a line of Hindu rajas, who bore the names ending in 
Vmman such as Asvavarman and Mulavarman. These 
inscriptions, which are composed in plain but pure Sans- 
krit, record a Brahminieal sacrifice offered up by the 
Brahminical priests [vide, J. Ph. Yogel.] [The Yupa Ins- 
criptions of King Mulavarman from Kotei (East Borneo)]'. 

’ Kow it is a point of spUcial interest to note that all the 
early Sanskrit inscriptions of the Archipelago are written in 
a character which is unmistakably South Indian and which 
is practically identical wiiit the early Grantha alphabet used 
in their inscriptions by the kings of the Pallava Dynasty.. 
The Pallava kings held sway over the Coromandel coast 
for a period of nearly five centuries (EOO-^OO) A. D.) and 
have left us a lasting and: brilliant memorial of their rule in 
the wonderful groupmf magnificent temples and sculptures 
in South India. These princes moreover have almost with- 
out exception, names ending in V arynO/V^ tlie same we ffieet 




within the royal names of (Jaya and Borneo. It is alao 
a noteworthy fact that the dated inscriptions of Java bear 
the Baka era. Now this era, commencing from the year 78 
A. D. is essentially the reckoning of Southern India, where- 
as the Yikrama era— -which was in vogue in . the North 
appears to have been unknown in the Archipelago. The 
Dinaya inscription for example, is dated in the ^aka year 
682 (760 A. D.). It records the erection of an image of the 
Indian sage Agastya. Now, Agastya, is the Rsi who is 
specially venerated in Southern India lie is credited with 
having carried the torch of Brahminica! civilisation across 
the Vindhya mountains into the Dafssinapatha. In all 
probability it was through the sea-faring population of the 
Tamil districts that the cult of Agastya was cairied to 
Java. In this connection “it may also be remembered that 
in the Malay Archipeligo, the immigrants from India 
proper are designated by the name of Ormg Keling or 
Kling and this term is undoubtedly derived from Kalitiga, 
the ancient name of the tribe inhabiting the east coast of 
India between the Mahanadi and the Godavari”. The 
cuniulative evidence which we have been able to adduce 
points to Southern India as the homeland of Indo- Javanese 
culture. , : : _ ^ , , . , . . ' ■ . ,V:, 

. Among the islands of the Malay Archipelago it is i® 
Hteau^avanese particular' Java which in a large deg'reelas 
• been influentfed' by Indo- Aryan- civilisation. 
Not content with holding sway over the whole of Indian 
Continent from the snow5^ Himalayas in the north to Cape 
Comorin in the extreme South, the mighty .Indo- Aryans 
'carried their culture across the sea to the shores of Farther 
India and the islands of the Malay Archipelago. We are 
gratided to see that in those distant lands races of entirely 
,4i:^eEent ethnic . atpck . assimilating , thoroughly.^ Indian, 


culture as it finds expression in its two great religions — 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, its two great epics the Maha- 
bharata and the Eamayana, the Tripitakas and all that 
wealth of legendary lore which in the Indian homeland had 
been accumulating for many centuries. 

Indo- Javanese civilisation was by the 8th century A. D. 
a harmonised unity; but while the official cults were of 
Indian origin, the real basis of popular belief remained 
as it still remains animistic. The Brahamanisra of the 
Javanese courts was throughout predominantly, though 
not exclusively iSaiva- No traces remain of an early 
Hinayana Budhism in J ava. The Mahayana as a separate 
and integral cult belongs mainly to the period of Sumatran 
rule in Central J ava ; even at this time it is of a Tantrika 
character, later it becomes increasingly so, and as in Nepal 
in Cambodia, and in Bali at the present day, Buddhism 
and ^aiva Hinduism are inseparably combined. 

Although the inhabitants of J ava were converted to 
Mohammedanism in the course of the fifteenth century 
A. O,, Hinduism has left indolible traces on the social 
framework, on the language, manners and customs of the 
Javanese, which five centuries of Muslim ascendancy have 
not been able to destroy. There are a number of geo- 
graphical names which retain the remembrance of that 
most brilliant period of Javanese history. The loftiest 
mountain-top of the island is known by the name of 
Semeru, in which we easily recognise the Indian Sumeru 
Other Volcanoes bear the familiar names of Arjuna* 
Brahma and so forth. The principal river of Central Java is 
the Serayu which takes its rise from the Southern slopes of 
Mount Prohu. Evidently the name Serayu is the Javanese 
form of Sanskrit Sarayu the ancient name of the Ooffra 
a Mhutery of the Ganges. Numerous other instances 
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cojild be, quoted. Even at the present day the ruling chiefs^ 
nobles and high fuiletionaries of Java bear titles and 
proper names which have retained their ancient Shnskrit 
forms almost unchanged e. ,g'., raja, prabu, bhupati, 
adipati; mantri &c. The Javanese language is as full of 
words of Sankrit origin as the English is of Roman wordi’. 
Whatever literature there exists in that Kawi language is 

largely derived from Indian originals. 

The Hindu influence which up to the present day. , it , is 
possible to trace in many an aspect of Javanese life has 
feuhd 'its -grandest e^^^ in those numerous monu- 

naenthl and sculptural-remains with which the island of Java 
is' studded. All those ancient sanctuaries of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism are now in more or less ruined" condition^ 
due' not to vandalism or iconoelasm but to long centuries of 
indifference and neglect. Mr. Vincent Smith surmises' that 
“ the edloHisation of Java was probably a sequence of 'the 
finarcotlapSe 'of the S aka power in India at the beginning 
of the fifth century A. D., when the Saka kingdom of - Sour-- 
asthra or Kathia war was ‘'Conquered by Chandragupta II ”'; 
After that Brahmanism supplanted Buddhism as the princi- 
|)al State' religion hf ' India. The Buddhist art traditions 
first went with the'^aka immigrants into Java, ■ where they 
reached their highest expression in the magnificent sculp- 
tures' of Bof dbudur. ■ ‘ 

The legendary Aji Saka from ‘ whom the Buddhist 
rulers of Java claimed' descent was probably a Princh 
of the ^akas or Indo-Scythians who invaded ; t|ie 
Graeco- Bactrian kingdom of Gandhara between 140 and l30 
B- C. and founded a dynasty: there. Being expelled from 
that country by fresh hordes of nomads, the ^akas entered 
India and founded a kingdom in the peninsula of Kaihia- 
war'which gradually extended over a great part of the adjar 
cent country. “ These facts explain the nffinities of the art 


oi Borobudur and Prambanam with the art of India. The 
Bakas in their migration to India had passed through the 
Gandhara region and their empire in India embraced oi* 
was contiguous to the great art-centres of Elephanta, Ajanta 
and Eliora.” (Vide Indian Sculpture and Painting, 

p. 112.) 

Gandi Borobudur with the related and contempoi'ary 
Bcwbudar'- Candi Mendut and Candi Pawan in Kedu, is 
greatest and by far the most celebrated 
of Javanese monuments. The grandeur of 
the Borobudur is something immense, sphinx-like, 
incomprehensible and yet so fascinating. It overpowers us 
with a sense of our incapacity to give an adequate 
description of it, its enigmas are too many and too great 
for us to solve, and yet it exercises such a powerful charm 
over us, lays such hold on the mind that we are irresistibly 
compelled to use all our powers to discover something of 
-its mysterious being. The temple here”, writes 

Hoepermans in 1866, ‘‘ this splendid work of art, the glory 
of old Java, stands in its grey antiquity loaded with images 
and festoons; built up in storeys and galleries, 

representing the whole life and acts of Buddha in carved 
reliefs; the magnificence, the great skill, the genius, the 
conception, all that was in and around this great Temple is 
far beyond imagination; no wonder it drawls people from 
all parts of the world to see it. Lovers of art and 
antiquity will find all they want in the study of this old 
religion portrayed so viv:dly and in so many forms; those 
who know the arts must exclaim ^‘0 Javans of the ages, 
what mighty artists you were!”. 

It has often been remarked that the founders of the 
Its Location. Hindu-J avan terfiples bestowed great care on 

the choice 'of a ate for their erection and 
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generally succeeded in layii^ laands on most beautiful 
positions. This is particularly noticeable of tlae 
Borobudiir. The whole architecture is wonderfully 
situated in the Kedu plain, surrounded by a decorative 
circle of mountains. It commands an extensive view of 
green rice fields and more distant tawering conical 
volcanoes, comparable in grandeur with Fujison. A line 
of smoke shows that the Miporeh Mountains are still active, 
yet the peaks, with their brown, grey and green colouring, 
fading at evening to blue, lend a peaceful aspect to tha 
panorama, softening the grandeur of the mighty 
Borobuclur, throned on wide plain and guarded by the 
mountains. Arebiteeturally it must have towered above all 
the mass of sacred buildings and temples on the plain. The 
fertile phiin of Kedu with the surrounding country was 
one of the great centres of Hindu- Javan community. On 
the hill Wufcir, east of Borobudur rose the old ^iva4®nple, 
where king Sanjaya according to his inscription of 732 
A. D., caused a linga to be established and in that year 
there already long existed the principal sanctuary of Java 
that was brought over from the fatherland Kuiijarakunja 
in South India. Around this on all sides grouped them- 
selves in numbers buildings dedicated to Brahmanism or 
Buddhism. 

From an architectural point of view, Borobudur is 
unlike anv other monument of the period. 

Borobudur— a . , , ■, -i i i 

unique monument ^ rounded MU nas been terraced and clotned 

of tbe Buddhist , , . . a i i. i 

faith. with stone; the result is a truncated, terraced 

pyramid supporting a relatively small centra) 
stupa surrounded by seventy^two much smaller perforated 
stflpas arranged in three eonceifiric circles ; a stairway in 
the middle of each side of the pyramid leads directly to the 
upper platforms with the sttipas, 
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Whether the Borobudur was originally built to 
enshrine holy relics or whether it was raised to 
commemorate some real or legendary event in the history 
of Buddhism we do not know. But manifestly the great 
monument of Java belongs to the most typical class of 
Buddhist buildings which originally served the purpose of 
relic-shrines and which are indicated by the Sanskrit terms, 
stupa, caitya or dhatugarhha (modern dagoba). As such 
Borobudur is undoubledely a remote descendant of those 
early stupas of Central India — the stupas of Bharut or 
Saaci. ’ But no other edifice exactly of the same type is 
found on the Indian continent nor, we must add anywhere 
in the Malay Archipelago, The Borobudur may indeed be 
called unique. The whole of this great building from the 
basement to the seventh storey is adorned with a series of 
wonderful sculptures and bas-reliefs, extending in the 
aggregate over a length of three miles and expounding in 
ordered sequence the history, mythology and philosophy of 
the Buddhist faith. For the devout Buddhist pilgrims, 
who paced along these sculptured galleries they were 
illustrated scriptures, which even the most ignorant could 
read, telling in living words the life-story and message of 
the great Master. Because each of the lower terraces is a 
perambulation gallery, whose walls are occupied by a long 
series of reliefs, depicting the life of Buddha according to 
the Lalita Vistara and stories from the Divyavadiina. 
Jatakamala of Sura, and the Candavyuha and other sources 
Unique as the Borobudur may be called architecturally, 
its rich sculptural decoration, too, is unsurpassed by 
anything found in India proper. It is not only due to the 
wonderful vastness and excellence of those hundreds of 
panels which adorn the walls and balustrades of the four 
long passages, through which the faithful, ascending from 
terrace to terrace performed the solemn neranibulation of 
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the sacred edifice in stone. It is above all the spirit of 
supreme repose, of serene calmness pervading them in which 
the Buddhist religions ideal finds so eloquent an expression. 


The Parthenon of Asia, Mr. Haveli has called it, and 

Borobator ana ^s regards height of artistic inspiration and 
the Parthenon-a skilful execution, it may Well be placed on a 
par with the famous shrine of the Akropolis- 
But what an enormous difference in religious conception 
separates these two masterpieces of art. In the friezes of 
Parthenon, all is activity, in the sculptures of Borobudur 
all is repose, “ To compare them with Parthenaic frieze 
of the Parthenon”, Mr. Havell wisely remarks, “ would 


serve no useful purpose, though as artistic achievements of 
the highest class, the best Borobudur sculptures would not 
suffer by the comparison. There is little kinship between 
the academic refinement of the Parthenon sculptures and 
this supremely devout and spontaneous art as there is 
between Indian and Hellenic religious thought. They are 
much more closely allied in feeling and expression to the 
sculptures of Donatello and those of the best Italian 
masters of the 14th and 15th centuries. A very near 
parallel may be found in the celebrated bronze doors of the 
Baptistry of Florence by Lorenzo Ghiberti, one of the great 
masters of ’Italian art” (vide Indian sculpture and 
Painting, pp. 116 — 117). The Borobudur sculptors with 
much deeper reverence and less self-consciousness, show 
conclusively that art is greater than artifice. The very 
simplicity and unaffected naivete of their style aie much 
more impressive and convincing than the elaborate efforts 
of an Italian master, who with ail his wonderful technique 
is far behind in imagination and artistic feeling. The 
artists who conceived these sculptures were not aiming at 


the applause of their fellow-men, but were trying to tell the 
story of the Great Master in the way they conceived. They 
had told it, offering their labour and skill as a devout gift to 
his shrine. 

No record of the foundation of the Borobudiir has 

^ y®!- discovered, nor is mention made of 
erection. it in any other inscription. We must special- 

ly note the last statement, as it appears that an un- 
warrantable conjecture based on a mistaken interpretation 
has existed until 1910 in Ferguson’s History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture. A Sumatra inscription dis- 
covered in 1856 by Priederieh was supposed to bear the 
date 656 ^aka (A. D. 734) and to mention the construction 
ofaVibara, seven-storeys in height and this was taken 
to he Borohudur. In 1875, Prof. Heinrich Kern was able 
to prove conclusively that this statement was founded on 
a mistake and that the inscription mentioned, a stone from 
Bukit Combah is in reality dated, 1356. By that, any 
possibility that it can ref er to Borobudiir is lost, because 
of the fact that four centuries must have elapsed before 
that date and the Central-Java period of the Hindu- 
Javanese art had already come to an end. Besides one 
glanoe at the transcription (as interpreted by Di'. 
Brandes) is enough to convince us that the Vihara of 
seven storeys mentioned in the Sumatran inscription, 
referred to a Sumatran and not to a Javanese temple. 
Javanese traditions such as given in the native chronicles 
were aware of the building of Borobudur but they first 
mention the sanctuary in 1710 A. D. The Borobudur, 
however, was never hidden from view to the point of 
blotting out its existence from memory. The natives 
knew of the existence of the Ohendi Borobudur long before 
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Cornelius’ discoveries in 1814 or rather that they nev&t 
lost sight of it and the jplaee it occupies in the Javanese 
chronicles appears from the Babai Ttmah Java (commented 
upon by Dr. Brandes in Tejdschrift Voor Indisehe 
Taal-Land-eii Volken Kunde). Taking into account all 
the paleographic and epigraphie evidence, Prof. Krom 
comes to the conclusion that the great monument must 
have been completed by the 2nd half of the 8th century 
A. D. 

So the date of the monument can only be inferred 
from the stylistic and palseographic evidence. The latter 
indicates a date certainly between 760 and 878 A. D., 
probably between 760 and 847 A. D. and most likely in the 
latter part of the eighth cenkuy. The style of the reliefs 
suggests rather the eighth century, “Its erection” says 
Prof. Krom, “may reasonably be brought into connection 
with the kingdom of the ^ailendra’s that flourished in 
Middle Java about 750 —850, but for the rest both inscf%- 
tions and traditions have nothing to tell about it.” This 
is not surprising for, though the sanctuary as the largest 
and most important of the Buddhist foundations and as 
the spiiitual centre of the Mahay ana Buddhism in Java, 
will have played the most important part in its religious 
life, it is not very likely that important events should have 
taken place within if or near it. During the later century 
and a half of the Middle-Java period, the stupa must have 
stood ill its place, undisturbed, tAe object of the pious 
adoration of thousands of devotees. Only in fancy can 
we picture in our mind how the mighty temple silently 
watched the generations conae and go, receiving the 
homage of all those Java Kings of whom we know har<(^y 
anything but their names, from slailendra probably till 
King Tuledong, the last mteah^teh whom tye may presume 


to have reigned over Middle-Java. • With the fall of the 
last Middle- Java kingdom, which we know from inscrip- 
tions as the kingdom of Mataram, the decline of Borobudur 
must have begun. If we know more of the causes which 
brought about the ruin of this monarchy, the fate of the 
many sanctuaries would be revealed to us. Now we can 
know nothing but the one fact that in a very short space 
of time the apparently flourishing Central- Java kingdom 
fell into decay and East-Java became the central seat of 
Hindu-Javanese culture. But the history of this transi- 
tion is kilt obscure.'' . : ' ■ . 

. „ The. wpiM war ,wag6d, around the etymology of ; the 
y , , name Borobudur did not solve the mystery of 
its Origin ; all derivations thus far suggested 
are mere • guess-work, and unsatisfactory, 
whatever .reasons be adduced for Roorda van Eysinga’s 
e:^lanation that it • means an . enclosed space or Raffles ’ 
surmise that it is. a corruption of Bara (the great) Buddha 
or theJate king of Siam’s, that it refers to the spiritual 
army, of the Buddha, if not to the several , Buddhas, as 
alleged by others. How the saUctuary was known in the 
old Javan period is entirely unrecorded, none of the inscrip- 
tions give us the least indication. The name appears for 
the first time in 1710 in the Babad Tanah Java in exactly 
the same form, now used by the Javanese; the curious 
variations Borobodo, Boriibudur and such, have all been 
invented by the Western, scholars. Von Humboldt joins 
in the criticism of Raffles’ conjectures; and though he 
considers the transition from Buddha to Budar not 
altogether improbable, nevertheless he thinks it 
very unlikely because in Java itself, the word 
Buddha as ‘‘old” is pronounced correctly (vide 
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uber die Kawi-Spracbe aiif der Insel Java). Altogether 
different is the explanation of the Javanese authority 
Winter. Borobudur would singnify, (according to 
Winter) may be with reference to the images of that 
temple, a gigantic statue, a colossus; as evidence is 
given in the expression “ dapurre kaya horohudur’^ mean- 
ing a great heavy-limbed creature. Prof. Krom however 
thinks Winter’s explanation as unconvincing. He says 
that Winter’s surmise is merely an invention “hour le 
besain de la cause” and that in the expression quoted 
borobudur is nothing but the name of the temple which 
remains as vague and incomprehensible as ever. There 
is thus every reason to believe that Borobudur can have 
been the old name, both parts of it are old-Javanese 
and we need not assume it to be corrupted. To hunt 
after its etymology seems as hopeless a task as that of 
trying to identify any of the numberless other native 
names found on inscriptions. 

Seen from the Borobudur the profile of the Minoreh 
Mountains, just where they rise highest, 
mXr-deSTne'r somewhat resembles a human face (see Vouv 
ofBorobudQr. Kinsbergeii^s Photo No. ll). The Javanese 

say that it is the image of the creator of Borobudur, the 
face of Gunadharma. In other places too, admiration 
for a great work of art has led later generations Ao 
seek for some actual indication of the mighty creator, it 
is a common human tradition and of no further value to 
the monument itself than to show, if testimony were 
needed, the deep impression an edifice such as the Boro- 
budur has continued to make on the people who lived 
within sight of it, even after the meaning of the Stdpa 
was ct«npletely forgotten. Yet the name Gtu?adhar|na is 
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notable, a pure Sanskrit name, especially when we com- 
paie with it the numberless native legends about the 
differc|i^t, naore or less saintly persons, who in all sorts of 
places are said to have made themselves conspicuous by- 
penances or some other worthy occupation, and who are 
all named by native or naturalised native names. This 
makes us suspect that the tradition about Gunadharma may 
be rather ancient and who can say whether some famous 
name of ancient times may have been kept alive and the' 
celebrated . designer of Borobudur was really a man- 
catted a Gunadharma. However it may be, it is more than 
probable .that the building of a- work of such a compass 
must have lasted too long for the designer to have been 
able to see its completion {vide Erom, Archasological • 
Description of Borobudur, Vol. T, p. 26.). 

It has long been known that the top row o-f reliefs at 
, Borobudur on the main wall of the first 
gallery represents . the life-story of historic 
Bofflifattvas!. It WES in. 19.01 that a careful ex- 

amination of the scenes depicted on the monu- 
nfeint took place: this was done by C. M. Pleyte in his- 
Buddha Legendein den Skulturen ,des Temples von .. . 
Bc^r6-Budur’^ The text followed is that of Lalitavistara. 
The sculptors of Borobudur, however, have not had ex- 
actly the same version of the text before them that we, 
now possess’ but at any rate, a sjtraHhat in. all, essentials ' 
agrees,; with ii. Immediately below the life-histoiy of 
Sakyamuni a series of editing tales begins, Avadanas. and 
Jatakas, stories, of great deeds, specially deeds of faith in 
ge^ralaud of the Buddha's former lives in par,ticular j, 
%jSame kindure-also found on the balustrades of the. 

g^erie®, ..It- is-j obviops , tha,t .t!^e 


rangement of all these tales was not left to ^ the fancy 
of the sculptors, but followed some a-ctual textj 
and this was confirmed when "the Russian savant 
Sergius d ’Oldenburg discovered the Jatakamala in the 
first and third part of the balustrade of the first gallei^, 
top series. We ipight have expected this to be quickly 
followed by similar discoveries, but that did not happen, 
though several of the tales have been identified by various 
experts with the collection of tales in Divyavadaiia t>r 
Avadanasalaka, both famous and authoritative holy 
scriptures. Systematic efforts have been made by eminent 
Dutch scholars for the identifications of the tales on 
these reliefs in such celebrated Buddhist works as Sut- 
rala ikara, Karma utaka, Kalpadrumavadanamala, Ratna- 
vadanamfila, A okavadanamala, Bodhisattvavadana-kalpa- 
lata, Bhadrakalpavadanaraala and MahSvastu, but without 
any tangible success. Nor do the tales in Buddhaghom’s 
works correspond to what is found on the Javan Monu- 
ment. With the exception of any possible finds among 
the Tibetan or Chinese writings, our only hope is iii the 
great Jatakamala of 565 tales that Hodgson met with 
in , Nepal. But it appears that after detailed examination 
of the reliefs we must give up hope of explaining the 
reliefs that follow after the Jatakamala series, by any 
known text. So we only can attempt to consider what is 
here represented as a whole, and how far it can be identi- 
fied by the help of tales . from all sorts of other sources. 
The total number of sculptured panels which decorate 
the walls and balustrades along the four galleries amounts 
to not less than 1300. The basement was ejnbellishe,^ 
with 160 more reliefs, but these" are no longer visible aS'' 
this mart d:t the building was encased even before the sculp- 
tfii^al decofatiofi had been.' eotnpltted. ‘ ^ 


, We cannot close the description of Borobudur without 
quoting the beautiful words of Scheltenaa. tWhen high- 
born dawn,” he says, “rouses the tillers of the soil to go 
forth to their work and the eye of day showers benedic- 
tion, the solar word, spoken from the eternal throne and 
descending on wings of happiness, the living word is found 
emblazoned on the sea of light w'hich floods the Kadu just 
as the fertilising water of the mountain-rills floods the 
sawahs (rice-fields) j is found embodied in that superb 
temple, the Borobudur, whose soul, the soul of humanity 
in communion with the all-soul, is the soul of Java, 
Adorned with that priceless Jewel of sanctity, the plain 
lifts its sensuous loveliness to heaven as the bride meets 
the caresses of her wedded spouse, trembling with love. 
They obey the divine law which bids them follow nature 
in drinking the amrita, gaining immortality like gods in 
creation of life, which may change, yet never dies, aging 
but receiving, the mystery of the Trimurti. Clothed with 
the resplendent atmosphere, touched by the beams of the 
rising sun, its effulgent dagob, a mountain of gold, the 
Borobudur bursts out in the bloom of excellence, not the 
sepulchre of a discarded religion, or a . fallen nation’s 
dreams, but a token of the germinal truth of all religion, 
a prophetic expression of things to be — When know- 

ledge shall cover the world at the advent of Visvapani, 
deceit and avarice will cease tormenting and glad content 
will dwell in the ne^/n Jatpo for ever.” 

We must now turn our attention to a highly interesting 
group of temples which lie scattered over the 
Monoments of lonely and inhospitable plateau of Dieng 
canS’shima****” (Dipyaiig) some 6500 feet above the sea. There 
are in reality five distinct group of temples, 
some well-preserved, others mei^e. heaps - of stone, Nothing 
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can better serve to demonstrate the popularity of the five 
Panda vas of the great epic Mahabharata than the fact that 
among those ancient temples of the Dieng plateau the 
most prominent have been named after them. Thus 
we have Candi Puntadeva (Javanese name for Yudhis- 
thira), Candi Bhima, Candi Arjuna, Candi Srikandi and> 
Candi Semabhadra. But it must be remembered that 
the present names of the Dieng temples, however in-, 
teresting from a folklorist point of view, do not give 
any clue as to their origin and history. The Dieng 
plateau, represented not a civil capital, but a place of 
pilgrimage comparable with the Jaina temple cities of 
Palitana and Girnar in Western India ; permanently in- 
habited only by priests and temple-servants and for the 
rest providing only temporary accommodation for 
pilgrims, amongst others for the king, who visited the 
plateau once a year. These temples are however “not. 
remarkable for the beauty of the details when compared 
with Borobiidur or Prambanan, but they are interesting 
to the Indian antiquary, because they are Indian temples 
pure and simple and dedicated to Indian gods What 
strikes us most in these Brahminical temples is not only 
the classic harmony of their style but also the great 
simplicity in their decorations. The Dieng affords 
also many examples of sculpture. Of that applied to 
architectural surfaces the best instance is afforded by 
the Brahma, ^iva and Yisnii panels and Candi ' Srikandi. 
The forms are in general slender, with the leading lines 
clearly developed. The largest remaining and the most 
beautiful temple on the Dieng is the Candi Weogodoro 
or Bhima. These Dieng structures belong to the oldest 
in the island; the hmasima inscription, transferred to- 
Batavia, furnishing a record of the Dieng civilisation 
wMch goes back* to 731 ^aka (A. D.-809), 
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The most convincingproof-tliat the att of Borobudiir 

was not a foreign import but a i^rodiict of 
mSesvSp/es^ Java itself, is its pure Himlti- Javanese type 
non of Hindu- ^^th as to foim and character. This of 

Javanese Avt: 

course does not mean to deny that Hindu- 
Javanese art as a whole, including that of Borobudur, 
foundits origin and being in India, but it stands in 
Java as a separate unit that combines the original Indian 
elements with Javanese characteristics in. a masterlv 
manner. Borobudur is without doubt an extiaordinary 
monument, in its unusual' form, its "majestic coneeptidn 
the vast quantity of subjects represented on its reliefs; 
in fact in every respect it is unique. But when we 
consider . the Borobudur sculptures by themselves, there 
is no reason to doubt that they agree entirely with the 
other Hindu- Javanese statues and reliefs of the Middle- 
Javanese period. We find everywhere the same method 
and the same rules. They are essentially Indian in so 
far placing the chief point not in the beauty of form, 
blit in the*spirit they endeavour to represent by means of 
theshforms. Thus Hindu- Javanese art appeals more to 
feeling’and imagination than to the intellect and to be pro- 
perly. appreciated, should be. . felt ra ther than , understood. 
Ks haim is . to awaken some special state of mind 

and way’ of thought; discernment or comprehension 
is not- demanded;- except as a means- of helping to- 
wards its . ulterior aim. The evident neglect of 
anatomical detail probably belongs to ' this old-Indian 
patrimony as well as several other technical peculiari- 
ties. Yet in what we must ascribe, to the original Indian 
art and to its own Javanese quality, the Hindu- Javanese 
^yt pf Middle Java everyyhefe retains its oyn chaa-acter. 
This is true at tlifissiipe V^Wdu-Jay^ne^e^axt, 
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thougli more apparent here or there, and more convincing, 
the more skilled the sculptor may be, not only at 
Borobudur ; from this point of view it is really absurd to* 
eonsidei the “’Borobudur Art” something apart; a 
Borobudur art does not exist, there is only Hindu-Javanese 
art in general and in that Borobudur figures equally with 
Prambanan and so many other monuments. , We shall 
always place Borobudur at. the top of the list as the-first 
exponent thereof, as we are aware that this great stupa 
possesses a wonderful individual quality ncri; to be found 
elsewhere. 

It is however impossible at our present state of know- 
ledge to say how much Hindu element is combined with 
the Javanese— how much remained individual and how 
much was lost of each, 'their influence on one another, their 
gradual transformation into what at first sight appears so 
curiously fantastic but-on closer examination becomes the 
harmonious: union of HinduvJavanese culture. It is 
neither Javanese with a Hindu varnish nor Hindu merely 
transplanted into a- foreign land, but exactly what the 
name indicates, a combination of two dissimilar powers, in, 
value also unequal, and therefore . the more remarkable it 
is that they created a perfect whole. With the help of 
East Java, whose Hindu culture hasfeft us so much more 
d^a also with remnants of ma.nners and, customs, habits 
arid- institutions which are- still alive in Bali, Cambodia 
aitid Clrampa where a siniiraf combiiied bulture was formed 
by the -kmalgarhation of native . with Hindu elements ive‘ 
can discern the" real nature and being of that commun- 
ity whose .spirit .found expression in the Sublime strueture- 
of Borobudur.. . , But up knowledge, remains 

the.^mm .3^4 object of ei^ess. labour ,apd,;re^earc^^^^ ,,, . 
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it lias been eonjeetured that the migration of Hinduism 
to East Java was the effect of Buddhism gain- 
The saiTa Temple {no- ground in the central part of the island ; that 
the pronounced Baivite tendencies of Mojo- 
pahitwere a reaction against Buddhist innovations. A 
fusion of ^aivism and Buddhism has continuously control- 
led the construction of the larger temples of the later 
eastern Javanese period, says, Rouffser. The power and 
prosperity of East Java attained their Zenith under the 
kings of Mojapahit. Four great rulers including ICreta- 
nagara and Hyam Wuruk occupied the throne in succession 
from 1294 to 1389. Amongst the . numerous monuments of 
this golden age of East Java, the finest and most important 

is the ^aiva temple of Panataran near Blitar, Here we 
are far removed from the unity of conception and organic 
relation of parts characteristic of middle Java; the temples 
of East Java, like those of Bali consist of buildings wholly 
unrelated and of various dates. Of the main temple at 
Panataran only the basement remains, but the lower 
terraces are adorned with medallions and reliefs illustrat- 
ing the Ramayaria, thf upper with a continuous 'frieze 
depicting the life of Kr§na (Krsnayana). 

About two miles and a half from Borobudur is a small 
temple of a different class known as Chandi 
CjAdiMendut. Meudut. It copsisted probably of three 
storeys with a series of 24 miniature pagodas 

round the lower storey, 16 round the second storey, 8 
round the third, half sunk in an octogonal wall, being 
crowned with a larger stu'pa. The walls are decorated 
with bas-relief figures of Hindu deities, groups of three or 
live m the larger central panels and single figures in the 
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side panels all under canopies of sligM projection. The 
central figure is Buddha and the two other colossi, having 
only two aims each are certainly intended for Bodhisattvas. 
'‘These three,” Br. Pergusson conjectures, “may have 
been placed in the cells at a later date. But the colossal 
images themselves, wonderfully placed in their divine 
majesty, are to be reckoned among the great masterpieces 
of Buddhist art. They will stand comparison with the 
best work of the Gupta Period. The great interest how- 
ever of this little temple arises from the fact that it almost 
certainly succeeded immediately to Borobudur. Candi 
Mendut shows too a progress in design at a time when 
Buddhist art in India was marked by decay; and it exhibits 
such progress in mythology that though there can be no 
doubt as to the purity of the Buddhism of Borobudur, any 
one might fairly argue that this temple belonged to 
Hinduism. 

Javanese excellence in plastic art is not only proved 
The Prambsnaa hy the admirable reliefs of Borobudur, but 
^iso by another magnificent series of sculp- 
anx Beiiefs. tured tableaux, which illustrate the story of 

Rama, the hero of the Ramayana. “Although on the 
Indian continent, there is no story more beloved and no 
poem more renownedihan Valmiki’s epic, yet it is on the 
Javanese temple of Prambanan that Rama's adventures 
have been carved in stone in a manner unequalled by any- 
thing found in the Indian homeland” (Yogel, The Rela- 
tion between the Art of India and Java, p. 70). But where- 
as the Borobudur sculptures are supreme in rendering the 
Buddhist ideal of mental repose, those of Prambanan 
picture the heroic deeds of the divine Rama with great 
vigour and perfect lucidity. 
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Not only iiilLe fatheilaiid of the great poet Yaimiki 
has the Efimayana leniaiiied one of the most loTed and 
treasured works but outside the old Hindiisthan, the narra- 
tive of Rama’s struggles with Eavana and Sita’s fidelity 
has a long list of admirers as is shown by the translations 
of Valmiki’s masterpiece more or less closelj* following the 
original. It lives forth as the Ramakien in the Siamese 
language, as the Hikayat Seri Rama in Malay literatui'e 
and as the Serat Rama is met with in various redactions 
in Java. In Bali it is highly prized and illustrations of 
Rama’s adventures on painted cloths have been found even 
in North Celebes. That the poem has long been known in 
Old Java is apparent not only from the 1200 old Javanese 
versions w'hich have been found, but from the splendid 
reliefs seen in a temple of the Prambanan group which 
was probably erected in the 8th century and also, from the 
Candi Panataran close to Blitar built a few centuries later. 
Both these buildings show many of the principal episodes 
of the epos carved in stone. Neither of these series of 
reliefs however so far as they have been pieserved gives 
the complete story. The Pranibanan reliefs give repre- 
sentations of the narrative from the march of Rama’s army 
to Lanka. The Candi Panataran represents Hanumaua at 
Lanka and carries on the narrative till the fight with Ravana’s 
brother, the terrible giant Rumbhakarna. These later reliefs 
go somewhat further than those of the Prambanan group but 
neither give the beginning of the narrative. It is remarkable 
to compare these Iwo temples and to note the changes in the 
art of carving in stone which have taken place in Java in 
the course of a few centuries, At Prambana everything is 
truly Hindu- Javanese, but at Panataran the sculptures 

have attained the primitive and real Javanese character. 
The carvings of the Panataran reliefs are more similar to 
those of the present day as found ordinarily in Java and 
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Bali ( rtrfe J. Kats, Het Ramayana op Javaansche Teinpel 
Reliefs.) 

Filially, let us consider the group of temples at Sukii 
Tiic suku- the last stronghold of Javanese culture. 

’ Hybrw I'fpar the centre of the Island, not far from 
mount Lowes, there is a line of temples which 
ma}’’ be considered to be of great importance to the 
.Javanese cultural historjn The 5 r are among the most 
modern examples of style, having dates upon them of 1435 
and 1440 A. D. or less than 40 years before the destruc- 
tion of IMojajiahit and the abolition of the Hindu religion 
in .Java. So far as can be made out, they are coarser and 
more vulgar in execution than any of those hitheiio des- 
cribed, and belonged to a degarded form of the Vaisnava 
religion. CTarucla is the most prominent tigure among 
the sculptures j but there is also the tortoise, the boar 
and other figures that belong to Hinduism. The principal 
temple consists of a truncated pyramid raised on the top 
of three successive terraces. “The most interesting fea- 
ture”, observes Dr. Ferguson “with the remains at Suku 
is their extraordinary likeness to the contemporary 
edifices in Yucatan and Mexico”. It may be only acci- 
dental but it is unmistakable. When we look at the vast 
expanse of ocean that stretches between J ava and Central 
America, it seems impossible to conceive that any migra- 
tion can have taken place eastward, say after the 10th 
century that could have influenced the arts of the 
Americans. It seems equally improbable that any colo- 
nists from America could have planted themselves in Java 
so as to influence the arts of the people. But there is a 
third supposition that may be possible and if so, may 
account for the observed facts. It is possible that the 


building races of (Central America were of the same family 
as the native inhabitants of Java. Many circumstances 
lead to the belief that the inhabitants of Easter Island 
belong to the same stock, and if this is so, it is evident 
that distance is no bar to the connection. If this hypothe- 
sis is admitted, the history of the Hindu-Javanese art may 
be summed up as follows ; The J avanese were first taught 
to build monumental edifices in stone by immigrants from 
India, and we know that their first productions were their 
finest and to a large extent of pure Indian in conception 
and style. During the next five centuries we can watch the 
Indian gradually waning and during the period from 1150 
to 1450 A. D., a native local style developing itself which 
blossomed at last into the hybrid style at Suku. 
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INDIAN PICTORIAL ART AS DEVELOPED IN 
BOOK-ILLUSTRATIONS. 

^ Hira Hand Shastri, M.A., D, Lit. Epigraphist bo the 
Govt, of India, Ooiacamund. 

General remarks on the antiquity of pictorial art in 
India based on Bralimanical, Jain and Buddhist works 
and early paintings on rocks as well as in eaves. 

Jntaka or birth stories of the Buddha represented in 
stone and other carvings as well as in frescoes, Jain and 
Brahmanieal legends, depicted similarly, must have been 
the precursors of and led early Citrahdras to portray 
the subjects on paper. 

Desire to see in some visible form incidents comiccted 
with life-sketches is quite natural and must liave 
prompted writers of stories of sorts to have their works 
illustrated either by themselves or by professional 
painters. The same must have been the case with other 
writings, technical or others, on Ragas, Nayikas, etc., etc. 
There is no wonder, then, if we come across illustrated 
manuscripts of various kinds not only in Sanskrit or 
Prakrit but in Hindi, Urdu as well as Persian and other 
languages written in India in different ages. 

Dr. Ooomaraswamy’s remarks in “Catalogue of the 
Indian Collections in the Museum of Pine Arts, Boston, 
Pt. iv-(l) “Indian art has never developed book illustra- 
tions as such” and (2) “the illustrations take the form of 
square panels applied to the page without organic relation 
to the text” and .(3) “illustrated manuscripis of any kind 
are very rare” are not substantiated by facts. Marvellously 
illustrated books written for Mughal princes are too well 
known to scholars interested in the subject. Description 
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oj hotne illiislrated hool's : fianskiit—IIahabharata, 
Bouiai/ana, Taiitrie works, GUa-Goviitdam, CUtarasa- 
marijarJ ami t»ther illustrated works found in bJm’idaras. 
Hindi — Madhu-Jlalatl (one by Majhaii (Circa 1509 A.C.) 
noticed in Nag irl I'racdriiii Patrikd (Vol. 0, N'o. 3) and in 
the Efipaui January- April 1928 number by Pandit 
Kesliodas with a few illustrations, an incomplete copy of 
it in possession of the Bharata Kalaparisad, the Society 
of Indian Art at Benares ; another, a different work 
altogether, in jmssession of a friend of mine, flammlra-hatha, 
Riihninl-mangala and other illustrated manuscripts. 
Several ei otic works written in Kashmir, Orissa, Rewah 
and other xdaces etc. 

Illustrated Jaina work Kalpa-Siltra oi Bhadrabahu 
(who, according to all Jaina authors including Hema- 
candra, died after hundred and seventy years from the' 
moksa of Mahavira had elapsed and is believed ■ to have 
been the contemporary of Candragupta Maurya) which 
gives the legendary account of the life of Mahavira, the 
last Tirtliahkara and bf some other Jainas though the 
latter portion is regarded as spurious. Its manuscripts 
ranging from Sam. 1100 onwards are known. The one 
written in Sam. 1100 is reported to exist in the Dharmavi- 
Jaya Library at Agra, Prof. Jacobi of Q-ermany owns a 
copy which is dated in Sam. 1484. One illustrated copy 
with me must be older. The last page of it is not yet found. 
The x>eiiultiraate page I have, gives the year 1624 of the 
Vikrama era as the date when it was made over by one 
Bhavadevasuri to somebody and shows that it belonged to 
Bhavameru. It comes from Hissar. The other copy with 
me comes from Ahmedabad and is dated Vikrama Sam. 
1505. I have got only a few pages of it with me. A 
third copy belonging to a friend is dated V. S. 1667 and 


comes from PMalodi iii Jodhpur Rajaputana. Several 
other copies of the kind are mentioned in various catalogues. 
These manuscripts, belonging to different parts of India, 
will show that illustrated books were not restricted to one 
part of India only and that books were illustrated with 
appropriate organic illustrations all over the country. 
The mere fact that several works on ‘^ilpa-sdsim were 
written in the South would prove the existence of illus- 
trated books there. Some described. Without illus- 
trations, such works could not have been of much use. 
rThe Kdlpa-sulra mainly narrates the life of Mahavirasvamin 
and contains the legend regarding the transference of his 
embryo from the womb of the Brahman! mother to that of 
a Ksatinya and its earliest known representation in stone 
(Gir. 1st century after Christ) is given on a slab from 
Mathura now preserved in the Lucknow I^’ovineial 
Museum. This interesting sculpture suppoi*ts the remai’k 
made above that stories carved in stone must have led to 
drawing pictures on paper. Other Jain works are also 
known, e.g. TJ pade^amala. A mamiseripl from Aurang- 
abad dated V. S. 1780 and some others described. The 
illustrations are certainly organic in all cases excepting 
those which are merely decorative. 
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e only Image of Gunda. 

(Mr. WUiney's Collection.) 
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THE ONLY IMAGE OF CUNDA.^ 

B. Bhattachyaryya, M.A. Ph. D. Director, 

Oriental Institute, Baroda, 

In the SdftJianamaia there are three Sadhanas des- 
eribing- a four-armed deity whose name is differently 
spelt in different manuscripts as Cunda^ Ounda and Cundra. 
Her Manti’a however is uniformly given as Om Gale 
Gule (hmde Svaha which leads one to accept the spelling 
Ciinda as correct. She is generally described as one-faced 
and four-armed carrying in the two principal hands a 
jjowl on the lap and showing the Varada (gift-bestowing) 
i\ludra and a lotus with a book in the two other hands,’* 
In one of the three Sadhanas it is further said that 
she bea rs on her crown the figure of the parental Dhyani 
Buddha Vajrasattva ; in the two other Sadhanas however 
there is no mention of the parental Dhyani Buddha. In 
another Sadhana she is described as sitting in Saftva- 
paryanha. It cannot even now be definitely said what is 
meant by the word Sattvaparyahka. In the Indian Bud- 
dhist Iconography it has been suggested that the Asana 
may mean the seat of an animal. But this has been objected 
to by Professor Poucher and others, though their own 
explanation also is no more convincing. So far it seems 
hopeless to find out the correct attitude which this 
Sattvaparyahka represents unless, of course, we can hit 
upon an image which actually represents this kind of 
seat. In one instance alone in an image of Khasarpana 
Lokesvara who is described in the Sadhana as “ sitting in 

1. One of the earliest mention of Cuixda occurs in Santideva's Siksasa- 

mneeaja which belongs to the beginning of the 8th eentuiy. The Guhyasamaja- 
tautra which is believed to be one of the earliest Buddhist tantra also mentions her 
name and Mantra. . « 

2. An extraordinary form with Cnnda of sixteen arms was installed at 
Cnndavarabhavana at ■ Pattikera in Bengal. This has been reproduced by Prof. 
Poucher from a miniature found in one of the A* B. B- MSB* In his B^Iconographio 
Bouddhique, Pt. I, Pig. 25, 
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the Lalita attitude on a Sattvaparyahka ”' we find 
that the seat on which Khasarpana is seated bears carv- 
ings of animals, men and some inanimate objects.'^ It 
seems, therefore, very probable that Sattvaparyahka 
represents a seat which is supported by some animals 
other than the lions as in that ease it would no longer 
be a Sattvaparyafika but a Simhasana. It cannot, however, 
be said that this is the true or final interpretation of the 
term but we cannot hope to meet with a correct explana- 
tion till further examples come to light. 

Images of Cunda are extremely rare. As a matter 
of fact up till now no image has yet been discovered which 
corresponds exactly with the description of the Sadhana 
and that in important details. To say the least, it is ex- 
tremely risky to identify an image when descriptions do 
not correspond in important details. Professor A. Poucher 
in his first part of L’lconagr^apliie Boiiddhigue de Tj’Itide^ 
identified an image in the British Museum as that of 
GundL But this image instead of showing the Varada 
Mudra in the right hand shows the rosary instead, so that 
the hand instead of showing the downward direction 
is raised upwards. Besides this, there is a parasol raised 
over her head and below the parasol are two figures of 

the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha. This identification is not 

in accordance with the Sadhana and therefore cannot be 
called correct. 

Again Professor Poucher hit upon another figure (this 
time from Java) and indentified it as that of Cunda, in 
his Beginnings of Buddhist Art 265— Q, PL. XLIV) 
and other essays. But this besides being wholly different 


1, Sadtoamala, Vol I. p, 43. | 

3 * Buddhist Iconography^ Plate 


from the description given in the Sadhana appears to be 
a male figure. Therefore this identification also is to be 
diseardedh 

The only image of Cunda which accurately corresponds 
with the phyana contained in the Sadhana comes from 
the collection of a wealthy American Solicitor, Mr. W. 
B. Whitney of Kew York. By the courtesy and generosity 
of this gentleman I could get a copy of the photograph 
of the image which is reproduced along with this 
paper. The image in Mr. Whitney s collection is 12-|" 
in height and hails from a collection made by a Chinese 
in Peking and, as a matter of fact, was identified by 
Mr. Whitney himself I This image of Cunda therefore 
is unique. 

The image as can be seen from the photograph is 
extremely beautiful and artistic and is one-faced and 
four-armed as required by the Sadhana, Here the goddess 
sits in the meditative pose on a double conventional lotus 
and in the two principal hands which are arranged in the 
Samadhi Mudra she carries the bowl on the lap. In the 
two other hands she shows the Varada Mudra in the 
right and the book on lotus in the left. She is decked 
in all ornaments and wears richly garments. 

The image corresponds with the Sadhana in every 
detail which describes Cunda in the following terms.— 


1, In J. K. A. S. 1909, p. 291, PI. Ill, 1, Dr. Coomara Swamy designates a 
four-armed bronze figure from Ceylon as Cunda. She shows in her four hands a 
book, rosary, a fruit and a bowl. The Sadhana and the image in this case 
differ so widely that it will be too rash to attempt such identifications. 

2, His letter is as follows: 

A few months ago I obtained from the Oxford Press of this City, a copy of 
y out loook OYL the Indian B%ddhist Icono graph ypfhieh I have found most interesting 
and useful in the identification of a number of the divinities represented in my 
collection of bronzes and painted banners (mostly Tibetan.) 

In particular T was interested in the confirmation found therein of iny 
bronzes as of Cunda, on identification of which I was somewhat doubtful because 

of the description and reproduction by Prof. Foueber in his book ^ ^ 

(Sa.) WILLIAM B. WHITNEY, 

May 21, 1926. 

3, The meditative pose of sitting (Vajraparyankasana) is quite in keeping with 
the hands which are arranged in the Samadhi Mudra and over which a bowl is 
placed. As out of the three Sadhanas only one advocates the placing of a miniature 
figure of Vajrasattva, this cannot be compulsory for all images of Cundti, 
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ED, DAJJAL, ANTICHRIST. 

By A. S. Tritton, M. A., Ph, D., Professor of Arabic, 
TJniversiif of Aligarh. 

A traditioi|, snys that once after prayers Muhammad 
told the congrQgatioh to keep their places aud said that 
Tamim-ud-Bari ha:d> told hiipa a legend about Antichrist 
which agreed v^ith wkat he himself had told them. 
Considering the.dates o:^ Oht:istianity and Islam this cap 
only mean that the traditions about Eld Daj jal were borrow- 
ed from the legend, of/ Anticshias^^t* The object of this 
paper is, to point out the resetublanoes between the I^iuslim 
tradition, and the Tud^eorchl’isMpn: legend. It is not 
possible to separate lewish ipaterjaL from. Christian- 

The traditions about 3pd Dajjal are these. 

Antichrist is a cufly-haired yopth with a dull eyofl 
should say he is like Abdulrul-Uzi^a b. ^^atapn Those of. yen 
who live till he comes will* read Olf hini the opening yer.^s 
of the chapter of the Gave. He will come on a road 
between Damascus and Mesopotamia, and. lay waste op the 
right hand; and. the left. Servants of God be steadfast! 
They said; 0 prophet of God, how long will he stay, on 
earth? He said; Forty days, one day like a year, one like 
a month, one. like a w.eek, and. the, rest of its days like 

your days., We said.; 0 prophet of God, what is his speed 

on earth? He said ; Like rain which the wind drives. He 
will come to a, people and call them, and they will believe 
in him and obey him. He gives orders to the heaven and 
it rains, and to the earth and it bears fruit. Their cattle 
will come home having the. highest humps, the biggest 
udders, and the longest flanks. Then he will come to a 
people and call them, and they will not hear his call. He 
will leave them, anfl, tboy will become poor, nothing 
of their wealth ’?fill retrain, in their handis. He 
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will pass by a’ ruin and say to itj bring out your 
treasures. The treasures in it -will follow Mm like 
queen bees. Then he will call a man in the bloom of youth 
and purposely cut him in pieces with a swmrd. Then he 
will call him and he will come forward and his face will 
shine and he will laugh. J ust then Glod sends the Christ 
the son of Maryam, and he comes down by the white 
minaret to the east of Damascus, wearing two garments 
dyed saffron, laying his hands on the wings of two angels. 
If ho bows his head they drop rain and if he raises it balls 
of silver like pearls drop down. If an infidel feels his breath 
he must die. ' His breath reaches as far as his sight. He 
seeks him (ed Dajjal) till he overtakes him in the gate 
of Lydda and kills him. Then a people, whom God 
has helped, come to Jesus b. Maryam and he wipes 
their faces and tells them of their grades in paradise. 
Then God reveals to Jesus; I have chosen servants whom 
it is not permitted to anyone to kill. Make them lake 
refuge in the mountain. God will send Gog and Magog 
hastening from every high land. Their van will pass the 
lake of Tiberias and drink up what is in it ; their rear 
wnll pass by and say ; Once water was here. .Jesus the 
prophet of God and his companians will be besieged 
till the head of an ox will be of more value to one of 
them than one hundered dinars to you to-day. Jesus and 
his companions will pray to God and God will send 
worms into the necks of them (Gog and Magog') and 
they will die as one man. Then Jesus and his companions 
will fall to earth and not find on earth one span 
that is not filled wuth the stink and the stench of them. 
Then Jesus and his companions will pray to God and 
God will seiid birds like the necks of Bactrian camels 
which will carry them and put them where God wishes. 
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Then G-od will send rain, no house of hair or stone will 
stand against it, and God will wash the earth and leave 
it like a plate. Then shall be said to the earth; Bring 
forth your fruit, bring out your blessing. Then a band 
shall eat of a pomegranate and take shelter under its rind: 
milk shall be blessed till one milch camel satisfies a troop, 
a cow satisfies a tribe, and an ewe a clan. Then God will 
send a gentle wand ; it will take them under the arms. 
The spirit of every believing Muslim will be taken away 
and evil men will remain fighting one another as asses 
fight ; and then the hour will come upon them. (Muslim, 
vol. 2, 376). . , 

Then for seven years men shall remain and there shall 
be no enmity between any two of them. Then God will 
send a *eoid wind from the north and there will not 
remain on the earth one in whose heart is the weight 
of a grain of good or faith but he will be cut off. So 
that if one of you entered into the heart of a mountain 
(the wind) would follow him and seize him; Evil men 
with the speed of birds and the bodies of beasts will 
abide, neither- doing good nor hating evil. Then the devil 
will appear to them and. say; Will you not obey ? They 
wall answer; What are your orders? He bids them 
worship idols wherein, is their wealth and pleasant 
prosperity. Then will the trump be blown and none will 
hear it wdthout bending his head and raising it. The 
first to hear it was a man plastering his camel trough; 
he cried and men cried. Then God will send rain like 

dew, from it will spring the bodies of men. Then a second 

blast and they will stand up and gaze (Muslim, vol. 

2, 378). That they will make children whiteheaded'; that 
day the leg shall be uncovered. (Muslim. Vol. 2, 379). 



Tiie story told by Tamim-ud-Dari, who had been a 
Christian, was this. They drew near to an island in the 

’west they landed on it and a beast met them, having 

much curly hair, so that they could not tell its head 
from its tail by reason of its hairiness. They said; What 
art thou? It said; I am the spy. Go to this man in the 
convent for be desires to talk with you. When it named 
a man \re feared that it might be a devil. We went 
quickly, entered the convent, and there was the biggest, 
most strongly bound man we had ever seen; his hands 
were fastened to his neck and the part between his knees 
and ankles with iron. 

He said ; Tell me of the palms of Beisan. Do they 
bear fruit? We said; Yes. He said; They will soon 
bear no fruit. Tell me of the lake of Tiberias. Is there 
water’ in it ? Yes. There will soon be no water in it. 

I a‘m Antichrist ; I shall soon be allowed to come 
out and I shall walk through the earth, and I shall not 
leave a town without overthrowing it except Mecca and 
Taj^iba (Medina) ; they are both forbidden me. If I 
wish to enter one of them an angel meets me with a. 
drawn sword in his hand- and turns me from it. At 
every opening of it are angels guarding it. The prophet 
said ; it is in the east. (Muslim. Vol. 2, 380), 

The traditions have been shortened in translation to 
avoid repetition and to omit irrelevant passages. 

The first thing that strikes one is that the centre of 
interest is Syria and, moi’e narrowly, Palestine. Lydda, 
Beisan, and Tiberias are all in Palestine, while Damascus, 
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while outside Palestiue, is in Syria. This is obviously 
a mark of its Christian origin. 

, A sumnaary of the first tradition will show that it is 
not a coherent story. The sequence of events is this ; the 
coming of Antichrist and his success; the coming of 
Jesus and the death of Antichrist; dog and Magog and 
their destruction ; the removal of Jesus and the saints; 
the golden age; the removal of the saints from the earth; 
the war of the wicked ; the end. 

In this tale the threefold destruction of evil is strange. 
One asks also who was left to enjoy the golden age when 
Jesus and the saints were taken away. It is possible to 
reply that they were not taken off the earth but only 
removed to another part of it. But one feels that this is 
not the meaning intended and that the argument is a 
quibble. The repetition in the tale reminds one of the 
Apocalypse where the forces of evil are destroyed several 
times over; first the great and evil city Babylon is des- 
troyed; then the false prophet and the beast; then dog and 
Magog ; and finally all evil is consumed. Any one who 
has read the apocal 3 q)tic books must feel that there is no 
essential difference between them and this tradition; that 
it is in the direct line of descent from them. 

To come to details. 

The name ed Dajjal recalls the false prophet of the 
Apocalypse who is the chief enemy of the saints. The 
devil is called ‘ the father of lies’ (John. 5, 8) and also 
‘the deceiver of the world’ t^ev. 12, 9. Didache. 16, 4). 

With ‘ on it were the opening words of the chapter 
of the Cave’ compare ‘’on its heads were the names of 
blasphemies ’ (Rev. 13, 1) and the many references in the 
same book to the ‘ mark of 4be beast’, 

Forty days. 




This method of counting time is quite in the manner 
of apocalypse. In Daniel 9, 24 — 27 time is counted by 
weeks when history shows that a week stands for a year. 
In ch. 12, 7 we find . the mysterious ‘‘ a time, times and 
a half ^ and in Psalm 90, 4, ‘ a thousand imars in thy 
sight are as yesterday’. The peculiar wording of this 
phrase of the tradition suggests the words of the Gospel 
‘ except those days had been shortened no fiesh had been 
saved ’ (Mat. 24, 22). The days of terror were shortened 
by the mercy of God in answer to the prayers of the 
saints, and one feels that the same idea underlies this 
tradition; that the forty days had all originally been 
years. 

The miracles of Antichrist. 

, , “ His appearance is through the energy of Satan, 

, in. all power and signs and false wonders. (2 Thess. 2, 9). 
There are many references in Revelation to the wonders 
wrought by the powers of evil. In the same book it is 
' said; “He will make all, the small and the great, the 
' rich and the poor, the free and the slaves, to take a sign 
on their right hands of' their foreheads, without which 
no man may buy or sell (13, 16). This is only another 
way of saying that those who do not obey Antichrist will 
be made poor. 
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“ Placing Ms hands on the wings of two angels”. 

“ The son of man coming on the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory, and he shall send his angels”. 
(Mat. 24, 30). 

“ IsFo unbeliever can feel his breath without dying’ . 

“ He sent but of his mouth as it were a fiery stream, 
and out of his lips a flaming breath „.;....so that sud- 

denly nothing more was to be seen of the innumerable 
multitude, save only dust of ashes . and smell of smoke”. 
(4 Ezra. 13,10). , , 

“He will seek him till he finds him in the gate of 
Ludd and will kill him”. 

“ He will be bound— and afterwards he will put him to 
death (2 Bar. 40). 

“ He will wipe their faces”. 

“ Hod shall wipe away all tears from their eyes”. 
(Rev. 7, 17.) 

“ Make my servants flee to the mountains”. 

“ Then let them that are in J udaea flee into the 
mountains”. (Mat 24, 16). In Christian legend Gog 
and Magog are as many as the sands of the sea. (Rev. 20, 8) 
They come to war against the holy ones of God. “ He 
will besiege Jesus the prophet of God and his .compa- 
niops”. They surrounded the camp of the saints and the 
beloved city”. (Rev. 20, 9). The statement that the head of 
an ox will be worth more to one of them than one hundred 
dinars might well be suggested by the account of the 
siege of Samaria when the head of an ass was sold for 
eighty pieces of silver. (2 Kings. 6, 25). The difference 
between the two is probably due to Muslim orthodoxy. 

“ Jesus the prophet of God and his companions wiU. 
fall to the earth and will not find there one span which 
is not filled with their stench and stink . 


This is the first hint that the war between Jesus and 
ed Dajjal was not on earth. In Christian literature the 
spirit of evil is sometimes called the ‘spirit of the air. ’ 
In the tradition it has been forgotten that the fight was 
above the earth and only this phrase remains to show 
the original conception. We may quote j “ There was war 
in heaven, (or, in the sky) Michael and his angels fighting 
with the dragon. The dragon and his angels fought but 
could not prevail, and no place was found for them in 
heaven. The great dragon, the old serpent, who is called 
devil and Satan, who deceives the whole world, was cast 
down to the earth and his angels with him. (Rev. 12, 7.) 
It is curious to see how the same pharase occurs in 
different connections in the two stories, ‘no place.’ 

The slaughter is described in other words; “I saw 
an -angel standing in the sun and he cried with a great 
voice to all birds that fly in the sky; Come, gather to the 
great supper of God^ that you may cat the flesh of kings, 
and princes, and heroes, the flesh of horses and their 
rid/ei’s, the flesh of all free and bound, small and grcat. 
And all the birds were filled with the flesh of them. 
(Rev. 19, 17.) For the use of birds as the instrument of 
God’s providence we may compare Elijah’s ravens. (1 
Kings 17, 4.) 

Wind. 

The idea that God takes men from danger by 
a wind is fairly common. (Enoch. 39) “ The kings 

of the earth, the great ones, the princes, the rich, the 
strong, and every jone bound and free shall hide them- 
selves in caves and hbles in the rocks and saj?- to the 
hills and rocks,; Fall on us and hide us from the face of 
him that sits on the Ife’qne.” (Rev. fir 15) 
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Revelation one is associated with the lalse prophet. 
(19, 20). Many Of these beasts are not known to natural 
history. 

“The biggest man I have seen — his hands tied to his 
neck—with iron. ” 

“I saw an angel — having the key of the abyss and a 
great chain in his hand and he bound the dragon, the 
old serpent, who is the devil and Satan.’' (Rev. 20, 1). 

The palms of Beisan and the lake of Tiberias. 

The idea was familiar that at the coming of Antichrist 
the order of nature would be disturbed. “Suddenly shall 
t*he sown places appear unsown.” “The springs of the 
fountains shall stand still so that for three hours they 
shall' not run.” (4 Ezra. 6, 22. 24). 

Here we may find a place for two descriptions of the 
ea'rth to illustrate that in the Muslim tradition. “ All 
desirable trees shall be planted on it, and they shall plant 
vines oil it; and the vines which they plant thereon shall 
yield vine in abundance, and as for all the seed which 
is sown thereon, each measure of it shall bear a thousand, 
and each measure of olives shall yield ten presses of oil.” 
(Enoch. 10, 19.) “ The earth also shall yield its fruit ten 

thousand fold and on each vine shall be a thousand 
branches, and each branch shall produce a thousand 
clusters, and each cluster produce a thousand grapes, and 
each grape produce a cor of wine.” (2 Baruch. 29, 4.) 

“ I am ed Dajjal, I shall soon be allowed to come out.” 

“ Satan will be loosed from his prison and will 
come out to deceive the nations.,” (Rev. 20, 8.) 

In another tradition occur the words; “The city (of 
Medina) will shake with three shakings” which recall 

“ a great earthquake and the great city became three 

parts.” (Rev. 16, 18). 


.Qojiclusion. 

The tone of the traditions about, ed Da jjfil is the 
same as that ■ of the apocalyptic books. You have only 
to read few chapters of any one of them to be convinced 
of this. • • 

The incidents are largely the same; so is the want of 
cohei’ence. On the strength of the .Muslim story that 
Antichrist was killed at Lydda, or as another tradition has 
it, at the church of Lydda, scholars ar e satisfied that this 
incident formed part of the Christian legend ; though it 
is not mentioned in any book now extant. 

■ In several places variations in details seem to be due to 
faulty memory of the actual wording of the earlier story. 

• Ed Da jjfil is one of the latest offshoots from the 
great mass of apocalyptic lileiatuu'. 


A STUDY OF THE KULLIYAT OF TMAD-I- FAQIH 
OF KIRMAN. 

. MoJid. IqhaJ M. A., Ph. D. UniversHy Professor of - 
Universily of the Pm jah, Lahore. 

The Persian tadhkiras of poets are notoriously lack- 
ing in biographical facts. In recent times this dearth 
of biographical details has to a considerable extent, 
been compensated by careful examinations of the poets 
owli works. Thus for instance, the biographies of Sa‘di, 
of Mas'ud Sa‘d Salman, of Firdawsi, Mzam', Anwari, 
KhaqanI and ‘Attar have been reconst rueted by modern 
critics by patiently scrutinising their poetical works. The 
result of such a research inay not be very encouraging 
but the facts supplied by this method are surely more 
reliable than the legends generally given in the iadhJciras. 

My reasons for taking up ‘Imad for the purpose of a 
close study of his Kulliyat are these: (1) Firstly, that ‘Imad 
is one of the most noteworthy representatives of the classi- 
cal period of Persian poetry, (especially ghasal ) ; he is a 
contemporary, and according to the tradition a rival, of 
Hafiz and Salman, and as such should certainly claim our 
best attention. (2) Secondly, that no appreciation or eri- . 
ticism of his poetry has, so far as I know, been yet attemp- 
ted and no portion of his Kulliyat has been made accessi- 
ble through publication, and MS. copies of it are extremely 
raj|?eh (3) Thirdly, that I was fortunate in coming across 
a^%Cfeediugly valuable MS. of the Kulliyat of Hmad 
belonging to my friend Professor S. D. Azar, who, with 
bi^ habitual generosity, placed it at my service for an 
iydfhhite . period of time. This MS. is very ancient 

, ,.1-PnIyoiie other copy of the Kulliyat of Imad is known to exist in 
In^fein tbebOTgal Asmtie Society. The Bankipnr Library possesses a copy 
the diwan (of ghazals) only. " 


(possibly written during the life-time of th e poet, or at 
any rate not long after his death) and contains a very 
reliable text, (4) and fourthly, that notices of ‘Imad given 
in the tadhJciras contain little about his life, 

l*he MS. of the Kulliyat is slightly defective at the 
end, undated, but, as I have said, belongs to the late 8th 
or early 9th century. It comprises 423 folios, and, accor- 
ding to my computation, 15000 lines, consisting of four 
Mathnawls viz. (1) the Safa Hama or Munis-ul-abrar, 
(2) the Subbat Nama (3) the Mubabbat Hama and (4) the 
Tariqat Hama ; then a collection of ten versified letters 
addressed to various persons, called the Dah Hama; 
qasi das, ghazals, and rubaiyat. 

Among these, the autobiographical details are to 
be found mainly in the introductory parts of the 
IVlathnawIs. These, so far as I could notice and collect 
I now propose to present in this paper. 

‘Imad was born (probably at Kirmaii where his father 
lived) before 700 A. H., for the passage in which he 
makes mention of the death of his father as well as of one 
Khwaja Malimud, his father’s spiritual teacher, both of 
whom died in Safar 705, indicates that in that year he 
was already grown up. For in that loassage he says tlj|at 
after their death he had to face many hardships,.. hut by 
devoting himself to study and spiritual exercises he over- 
came his difficulties. The passage is jn the Munis ’m 
abrar : — ' ' - - ’ '■***^'^ 




i^Jx :■ 


Another' passage ■ in the Mathnawi i aricjat 
supports this eonjefcfture about ‘ImacPs date of birth. 
Tariqat • Kama was written in 750 and in the passage 
referred to the poet states that he is already a grey -haired 
old man — > 

j'ti 

:, That he lived throughout his life at - Kirman is amply 
proved by bis frequently referring to it as being the 
place of his. residence, by his very often playing upon 
the word Kirman as meaning ’ worms (plural of ^ /) 
and by his praising again and again its temperate climate 
and congenial society. . Th.e following passage^ from the 
Tariqat Kama will serve as a good specimen: — 




'^■i>is’d.i^ih, 


iiy^iiciu^iiJ' 

s^i/' fi4'/^J^0i>j 




‘-i; 
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J'k^hjj^pdiA 

' JjlJdd^jJ’J^jf*^ 
ciif ^JJjdf/'()jy'^ 


A little further the poet says that he has heen- liviii 
in Kirman for forty years . — 



, * , *'«#*. ^ f 





After thejdeath of his father in 705 and up to 741, 
the year in which the Muzaif'ari prince Mubarizhid-din 
Muhammad tooh possession of Kirman, ‘ Imad seems to 
have lived in poverty and hardship ; for frequently and 
bitterly does he complain of his evil days. I have already 
quoted above the passage relating the death of his father 
and the consequent misfortunes. The following is another 
similar passage from the Sulfbat Kama written in 731 ; 





im 



jy iyf ChhJ. 


The poet’s abode in Kirman was a Convent (» 
the history of whose foundation he narrates in the 
2i unis ’ul-abrar. The founder of this convent was a 
certain Khwaja Mabmud (spoken of above as the spiritual 
guide of Tmad’s father) who, from his early childhood 
was given to study and devotion. At the age of 7 he 
knew the Qur’an by heart and then studied law, badith, 
medicine, mysticism and exegesis of the Quran: 






C .Till the age of 40, he lived a retired life at Kirman. 
The Prophet appeared to him in a dream and advised 


(1 ) js rep«ijdpd by H. Kh. to liave been written by Sh. 

Abu Bakr MuJl b.Jbyabim al Bufebari al Kalc^b^dx 380 A. H- 



him to goto Kamuya in 'Iraq and become a 

disciple of Shaykh Zayn’ud-dhi'Qutb-i-Zamam: 

. . I <#L, ^ 






(1) Sh. Zam^ad-d.n, elisewliere called by ^Iqnid was, according 

to bi'5 statement, a diseipie of Sh. Shihab^id-din ^ U.nar (obviously Sh. Shihab 
'ud-din ^Umar Suhnvardi d. 612 A* H.) of Baghdad on whose advice Sh Zain’ud- 
din devoted himself to learning and joined the Mustansiriya Cjllege at Baghdad 
where he received a high education in law and religion ;■— 
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Kh. Maliniud accordingly went there and became 
the diciple of the Shaykh. After some time the Khwaja, 
with the permission of his pir, returned to his native 
town Kirman. The Shaykh instrucled him to round a 
convent at Kiiman, to reside there, and to devote himself 
to the spiritual guidance of the people. The convent at; 
Kirman was accordingly founded by the Khwaja in 
the year 666 A., H. to which was attached a refectory 
and it gradually became a popirlar resort of students, 
dervishes and all sorts of pious people, Proiii that date 
until 705, Khwaja Mahmud continuoirsly resided in that 
convent, to which endowments and financial grants were 
given: — 
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Kh. ■■Mai mud died on the 7th of Safar 705, and was 
succeeded by his nephew . — 






. Tbe , fefciier : of ‘ lTna<i, . a feyourilp, dwipte , ; :pf the 
Khwaja, died .witMn the same week af tei* which oiu’ , j)Get 
W'Es left helpless £ind neglected : . 

He then devoted himself, as already pointed out, to 
study and rigorous spiritual exercises, and after a time 
went to ‘ Iraq and acquired his mystic frock ( " ) 

from the Shaykh of Kamuya (evidently the above-men- 
tioned Sh. Zayn’ud-din). 

Elsewhere he mentions the >- ^ or if I 
as his master and liberator from adversity : 

and again giving advice to his son he says ; . 




‘I-mad •'.aaeG, in a- dream, found himself m-ftie agony of 
death from which he ^vas-. relieved through the timely aid 
and blessing of - 

jUjI 


♦ ■■ ■ - ' 
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III 741 Kirmaii was taken, as aireauy 
Sultan Mubariz’-ud-DIn or the lJuzaffari rii 
and it appears that his attention was attracted 
piety and poetry of ‘Inacd. He rose high 
favour and was granted by the king soi 
aUowanee; — 


Mabariz-ud-Din ordered the construction of man}' new 
lings in Kirmon and to this Hmad refers in his Tariqat 

(J^O, 

C (S U— 


"SMir tii6 s.on -and siiceeSSor pf .Mu-M^iz-iid^Din 

was .also favourably disposed towards ; • In Ms ; 

introduction to the J[>ab ■ I^ama he say s -^7- - ■ - . r^, 
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Many of his qasidas are addressed to Shah Shuja* 
and some of hjs Mathnawis, as„wc shall see, are dedicated 
to him. ‘Imad had a brother Mmed MaJd’-tid-Diii who 
accompanied him to Kamuya and was his fellow-diseiplc. 


•Imad looks upon the life of celibacy with approval. 


tm 


• Blit ' th^t' he Mmself did marry and had at one 
stm m indicated by the following passage in which he 
addresses his son and gives him advice : — 





•* I ^ 
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The khanqah in which ‘'Imad lived at Kirmaii was a 
flourishing place and was visited by the rich and poor 
alike. That he visited Shiraz and possibly spent 
some time there, is shown by his celebrating the praise 
thatcityintheMunis’-ul-abrar, inthe course of which he 
mentions some of its shrines. 

There is nothing interesting about the religious views 
of Tmad. He is a Sunni of the most orthodox type. 
Presistently he gives advice to live the life of a devout 
MMlim, to pray, fast, keep vigils and strictly observe all 
religions injunctions *. — 


' M’ ‘ ' 

ysv'.', 
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He lays gre&t' sffess an tbe ne'cei^sity of a pfr' and &ig 
veneration, and U'Mlike mPst pereian poets, is a believer 
in dogma. 

This is what I have been able to glean from the 
Kulliyat. Xow what the tadhkiras have to say about 
‘Ihiad is only this -.— That he belonged to Kirman where 
he was held in great veneration by the people on account 
of his learning and piety j that his poetry was very 
popular, that he lived in the reign of Mubaiiz-'ud-Din 
and Shah Shuja.' He died^ according to Dawlatshah 
in 773 and was buried at Kirman where his shrine 
is much visited by pilgrims. The story related in the 
;>-■)„ that he had a cat whom he had taught to pray and 
that Hafiz for that reason aimed at him in the verse 

is pYObably BaSeTesS "■ dffd deSSt1%^ no fcfedit. Theie^ are 
no indications’ dnyWli'ere''eilll^"im the or thi©’l=»^='^\r' 

■ of any grudge borne by either of them against the other 

is ofcoTir^ of GtiSbli whiM by --’ jV* meailir tW 



T his I'have beea uttafee to ascertkin/ unless if is ideiili'c^i 

iBentioDiitt tie liatie ttf ffas aniioift’'' ”' ' ' . ® ‘ ^ ’ ■.' 


and the above line of Hafiz must be given its plain and 
natural interpretatation irrespective of any allusions 
imxrlied in it 

‘Imad, as his title (the theologian) suggests, 
must of course have studied theology well, but he seems 
to have combined the study of mysticism with it, although 
Iris knowledge of the latter appears to be superficial. 
He has reifered to some of the mystical and philosophical 
works which he seems to have read. Two of these are 
pWjW and mention has already- -been 

made above, another is on whieh.he has entirely 

based his mystical Mathnawi the tariqat Kama of __ which I . 
shall presently speak. • Then there is the to which also 
a reference has already been made. In miiih he mentions • 
a book called which in all probability is the *i‘->J^«U'* 
of died Sib. ilis command of the 

Arabic language seems' to be perfect, for he has written . 
several fragmentary poems and a, whole qasida in Arabic.. 
Among his ghazals frequently occur Arabic verses inter- ■ 
woven with, Persian. ■ In poetry, he is a great admirer of 
iNizanil:— ■ — y'--*-"---- 








tM 


■ His is certaiply . an imitatioii^o/ the j * .jy 

both in form (metre) .and. thought Sa‘df also.is . much' 





apprieiated by him, for he has more than once imitated 
him in his qasidas. To this point I shall return when 
speaking of the qasidas of ‘Imad. 

The Kulliyat of ‘Imad. - ; 

The poetical career of ‘Iniad ranges roughly between 
730-770 A. H., a period of forty years. The earliest'Of 
his dated poems is the Mathnawi composed in 731, 

while the last one is the written in , 766. Brief 

remarks may now be made on these Mathnawis as well as 
on othor portions of his diwan. 

1. The otherwise called is the 1st in his 

Dedicated to it is an imitation of the 


i: 




■ cm 


pisii 

Bll 


It contains, about 1,300 lines and the largest amount 


liS 


of autobiographical material of which I have made use in 
writing this paper. The' date of its composition is'given in 

the last verse ‘ ' 

'‘"'v 






1 


!# 

teiii 


itti 


2. is the ‘•'0 uv**-" ijf^iS/^in jvci, written at the re- 
quest of a friend and dedicated to the minister 
son of ^ It is divided into: 10. .diseoui'ses 

and contains didactic discussions about . the moral duties 
(v)-/) of various classes of society, 

in all nearly 500 verses, the last of which gives 
the date of composition-(73i A, H.) 


3. is the whose fuller title 

form the chronogram giving the date 732 in which year it 
was written. A mathnawi in the }iaza 3 metre, it was 
written (also at the request of a friend) to give a 
mystic explanation of love. The feeling of love, according 
to the poet is to be found in everything, organic or in- 
organic, The book is dedicated to 
who later became minister to 

and was completed in a month^s time. 

In the begining- of it, a few verses are addiessed to the 
reigning monarch the Mongol oa.-, ^ iLL, The poet 

boasts that his written in the previous year had 

already become popular and now he was therefore en- 
couraged to produce another book: — 

The following lines give the dale of composition;— - 
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4. The is th6 longest of ‘ Imad’S Mathnawis 

in about 3;,000 lines composed in 750 and dedicated to 
^ w.'lj u. ; The poet says that he has herein re- 
produced in verse, the mystical work called. . 



and again at the end of the book he says. 



The following is the chronogram of its composition: 

i.f. the numerical value of Jj added to that of ;'i gives 
the date 750. 

5. The *•*0 o is a collection of 10 versified letters 
in different metres addressed to different persons prefaced 
with a praise of The messenger of these letters 

is the V J and they contain nothing but messages of love 
and good will. Of these, two are addressed to *'■£, 
two to 0116 to y! j 5 «/. vJ-' bi &?. ; and 

one to jby prime minister of ^ ts-.; » ui 

(1) Sprenger has erroneously given as an alternative title 

of the ''*b ui-ajjlo and Ivanow has copied this errer in his catalog of tie 
Asiatic Society, 


and sometime Viceroy of ^ sq that 

The rest of the lettrs are addressed tp friends in 
o),* and i^one of these letters eontains anything 

autobiographical. 

The 

The historical date yielded by the qasJdas of ‘Imad is 
but little. In all these are 34 of which 5 are addressed 
to ""j 3 to 2 to j • I prime 

minister of Jl®'-., 2 to to whom, as 

already said, he dedicated his Mathnawi the i-'b one 

to Viceroy of from 755 onwards. One 

qasida celebrates the praise of 11 " brother of 

-v^-hile another is an elegy (i'Sr-) on him’. Another 
elegy is written on the son of 

the famous jurisconsul of Shiraz. Whom has 

noticed at some length in his travels. 

■ A short fragment commemorates the birth of prince 
son of ^vith the chronogram ^ 

giving 751 as the date of his birth. But of some special 
interest is a qasida addressed to s'-- who, I ; 

find, was the mother of g*®- and lived for a time Sit 
This qasida beginning : — 

is • cei-tainly an imitation of the famous * of Sa*db 
which, cui'iousl}’- enough, is also addressed to a ladj'^ vis. 


^dfe ot\j^y \ji ‘>*“an(j 1]egius:~' ‘ '' 

Besides this, ‘Imad has imitated Sa‘‘di in a few more 
qasidas, one beginning r— 

and another beginning;— 




coiTespoiid with Sa'di’s qasida describing the spring season 

^ I * 31 ^ » / ' — ^/* 




*Imad here has even appropriated one of Sa'di’s Misras:- 
he says: ' ‘ ' 

. ■ •. .: r. ;f'i 

-The origihar line of Sa'dris ' ' > . ,.. . ^ 

/.'-.' V: ^ ■.. :';''p 

‘ ■' ■• ^ ■ ' - jijji. t^VXi^ 1^: '■ • ' -, ,. ,. ; '■ : 

Another instance is ‘Imad ’s qasida in pr aise of 

- • '•> *>-'f * ^ .w,.r^ ' 

J}eginnmgjrrt. ■ * . - 




. i ' 

* . ^ 


r . * ;f 


which agrees with, that of Sa‘di in praise of *> !j^ I 
beginning. — ■’ 

Again ‘Imad; — 

is comparable with Sa'di;— 

and so on. 

Ghazais of ‘Imad 

It is chiefly as a ghazal writer that ‘Imad claims our 
atteation. His gha'zals, to rny miird, can be compared very 
lavourably with those of HJlk. -Vot ooiy are they cast iu 
the same mould of thought and style, but also many of 

^em have a common metre and refrain. I have bhen able 

to pick out w2 siicli ghazais from the Di wan of ‘Ima(|v Q) 

A similar comparison between the ghazais of Salman 

and Hafiz has already been shown by Shibli in the 

I certinly share the popular opinion that Hafiz as a writer 
of Ghazal defies comparison and ‘Imad may not ^possibly 
quite come up to bis mark, but it must be borne in mind 
that the poetical career of ‘Imad was somewhat anterior to 
that of Hafiz and we must therefore be mindful of our 
well-known proverb '' ' ■■ ■■: ■ 






The quatrams of are not mny and have nothing- 
in them to arrest oiir attention. At least one quatrain is 
particularly noticeable, for we find it included with slight 
variation among the larger and more modern collec- 
tions of the It is this; • ■ 





Taking into consideration the age of our kIS. we' oon- 
not doubt that the quatrain really belongs to ^ and not to 



THE QURAN AND FREEDOM OF WILL. 

Muhnmmad Sadniddm, M. A., D. Litt., Professor 
of AraHc, Government f ollegej Lahore. . 

' God, the Creator of the whole Universe has created 
so many hinds of creatures that it ,is impossible for us 
to know them wholly on account of a large number being 
in other w-orkls or on other planets. EA^en ,on our planet 
there may be many creatures like many laws which are 
not known to us but among those which are known 
animals take the first and most prominent place, and of 
these animals again, the rational animal called man 
occupies the highest position and is rightly taken 
to be the noblest of ail creatures. ' man, evi- 

dently, "does not consist in His being an animal, Hut in his 
being a rational animal, or in other words, in his being 
endowed with ‘Reason’, that great gift of God to man, 
which distinguishes him among other animals, and the 
right use of which leads him on and on^ and facilitates 
for him the further and further progress on his way to 
that highest goal which is destined for mankind and in 
attaining to which consists his greatest pleasure and 
highest bliss. ISTo one, I hope, will doubt this and will 
dare question the helpfulness of reason in this respect, 
excepting only those who have a superficial view of 
human life. Now, if we think of the long life man has 
enjoyed on this earth and of the comparatively little 
progress he has made, especially on his way to his 
highest and destined goal, we begin to doubt the helpful- 
ness of reason and feel inclined to become pessimis- 
tic in this respect. But before growing pessimistic it is 
necessary for us to find out the cause of this delay and 
t» see what it is due to. A little careful consideratiop 


of tlie various aspects of human' life -feveals to-" Us- clearly,; 
that this delay is not due to the fact that this rational animal 
is raticnal, tut that this raticnal animal is animal. 
Though he believes theoretically that ,his . rational side is 
higher and superior, but practically he devotes riearly 
the whole of Iris time to the service , of his animal 
side. Instead of making his aninrai side sub-servient 
to his rational side, he .makes his reason a .mean 
and cringing slave to his aninrai side. Leaving aside 
illiterate and ignorant people, if we cast a glance,. at the 
lives of so many highly educated, erudite and. 
enlightened people, even of the so-called civilised conn- ' 
tries in the world, we see clearly the overwhelming ma^ 
jority devoting the greatest attention to the fulfilment of 
their animal passioirs and pleasures individualhv and 
nationally with utter disregard to the pleasures of 
other irdividuals and nations and using ‘reason’ only 
to strengthen this lower side of their irature. A 
further analysis of the human actions will make 
it clear to ns that it is not the use of reason there- 
fore which helps a man in making greater and greater 
progress, but only the right use of it. Now if we reflect 
deeply we will see that there are some Mnderances in 
the way of using the reason rightly and unless these are 
removed from the way, man cannot make the real pro-, 
gress. These hinderances, are to be brief, ignorance, 
superstitions, prejudice, narrowmindedness, jealousy, 
fanatacism, bigotry and so on and so forth. . .. 

Unless a man removes these obstacles from his .way, 
not only by higher education, but also by high living 
and high thinking, he cannot use Iris reaSoii rightly and 
consequently cannot understand and appreciMe the true. 
Uieaning of the expression Freedom of'Wiil,” what ti) 



soy ttf . enjoying it. In othen words, he cannot enjoy free- 
dom unless he knows how to eontiol his lower passions 
and prejudices, for, otherwise it is licence not libeity and 
abuse of freedom, not freedom. 

Now let us take a step further and see how it goes 
with those men who by carefully controlling their passions 
and prejudices think highly and live highly, and are 
called by others great or good men. Are they enjoying 
perfect freedom of will? Are they quite free to do as 
they like? Are they possessed of absolute free will? 
Let a great scientist answer. 0. Flammarion the great 
astionomer and well-known scientist of France saysr— 
“Absolute free will? No, relative free wall “Our 
liberty is much more restricted' than it appears to super- 
ficial minds. The cosmic progress of the Fniverse leads us 
on. We live under the astronomical conditions, of heat, of 
cold, of climate, of electricity, of light, of our surroundings, 
of our heredity, of our education, of our temperament, of 
OUT health, of our strength, of will and so on. Our libei’ty 
is comparable to that of a passenger on a ship which 
bears him from Europe to America. His voyage is traced 
in advance, his liberty stops short at the ship’s railing. 
He can walk upon his floating edifice, talk, read, smoke, 
sleep, play cards, etc., but he cannot leave his moving- 
home. The sketch of our existence is traced in advance 
like the movement of the portions of a machine and we 
have a roll to fill with a certain amount of personal 
actions. This conditional liberty is certainly very limi- 
ted, but exists all the same. 

; . After listening to these very clear wmids of the great 
scientist, nobody I think, will entertain any doubt about 
th? fact' that none Can enjoy absolute free will in ' 


wotld. On the contrary, there are and hare been great 
men who believed in the absolute negation of free will. 
The same authority mentions a few names with their 
ideas about free will which I cannot; resist the temp- 
tation of quoting htJie, in some cases very briefly. He 
says: — 

(1) “ Laplace one of the greatest and most penetrating 
of the minds which are the pride of France wrote concern- 
ing free will in his “Essai philosophique sur les proba- 
bilites”: — “The actual events have with what preceded them 
a relation that is founded upon the self-evident principle 
that a thing cannot begin to be without a cause which has 
produced it. This axiom known as the ‘principle of sufficient 
reason’ extends even to the slightest events. The freest 
possible will cannot without a determining motive give 
them birth, for if, when all the circumstances of the two 
positions were exactly the same, it acted in one and re- 
frained from acting in the other, its choice would, in fact, 
be without cause: it would then be, said Leibnitz, the blind 
chance of the Epicureans. The contrary opinion is an 
illusion of the mind, which losing sight of the fugitive 
rbkons, for the choice of the will among indifferent things, 
persuades itself that it has determined itself and without 
any reasons. We ought therefore, to see the present state 
of the TJniverse as the result of its former state and the 

cause of that w4ieh will follow.” 

(2) In 1787, Immanuel Kant had written in his 
“Critique of Pure Reason”: 

‘From the point of view of time and its regular order, 

if we could penetrate in the soul of a man so that it will 
reveal itself^by acts internal as well as external, if we could 
uhdersfaffd all its motives, even the slightest, and at the 
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same time all the external influences, we could calculate 
the future conduct of th^s man with all the certainty of 
an eclipse of the sun or of the moon.’ 

(3) Bouche Leclerq in “L’Histoire de la Divination 
dans I’antiquite” wiites that an uncertain future depending 
upon free will, does not agree with the idea of the fixed 
laws inspired by the sight of the Universal order, and that 
the popular instinct anticipating the philosophical theories, 
has been insuperable in its inclination to consider the 
future as unavoidable (v. 1. p. 15), that the future cannot 
be foreseen just because it is inevitable (ibid), that there is 
an unending conflict between prevision' and liberty and that 
the one sets aside the other (ibid p. 16). 

(4) Schopenhauer in his "‘'Essay on free wdll” writes: 
“If we do not adrriit the rigorous necessity of all that 
happens by virtue of causality which compels all events, 
without exception, any piovision is impossible and incon- 
ceivable (p. 124). 

(5) “In the conversations of Goethe with Eckermann 
we may read, under the date of October 13, 1825: ‘As soon 
as we gr: nt liberty to man, that is the end of the Omni- 
science of God ; and if on the other hand, God knows what 
I shall do, I am not free to do anything but what He knows. 

I cite this dilemma only as an example of the little we 
know and to show^ that it is not good to touch upon divine 
secrets.” 

These are great men, far above the level of so manv 
educated people of these days. They are the believers in 
the absolute negation of free will, they are the ‘fatalists’. 
But our great authority, the well-known Flammarion does 
not agree with them and has his ovm way of thinking. In 



order to bring home to you wliat he thinks in this, respect 
and how he replies to their arguments, I cannot but quote 
his own words. He says:~“It is true that the freest will 
in the world cannot act without a determining motive. But 
among the causes concerned in the choice our own person- 
ality exists and that is not a negligible cause”. 

“That we decide in accordance with the predominant 
motive does not prove that we do not act according to our 
character.” 

“ Events and happenings generally influence us more 
than we believe. Let each one analyse attentively the acts 
of his life and he will readily recognise this. Our free will 
finds play only in a very restricted compass of activity. 
‘Man proposes and God disposes’, goes an old saying. 
This is not entirely exact. God or Destiny leaves a little 
liberty. The proverb that is the opposite of the preceding 
one, puts it this way, ‘Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves.’ Yes, man proposes and events dispose: but at the 
same time we are the builders of our own destiny.” 

“To suppress liberty would be to suppress all responsi- 
bility, all moral valuation, to equalize the good and the evil, 
to which our inner certainty is opposed. In this ease .we 
should have to give up our clearest and most . evident 
ideas”. * 

“However much of a fatalist you may believe yourself, 
you run as quickly as possible after the doctor, you serve 
the country against invader, you call the fire department to 
put out a fire, you put out a fire which has started from a 
spark falling on your papers in your work-room, you have 
reason and you make use of it. This does not at all prove 
that yon lack it and that you are an automaton”. 



' Having thus refuted the arguments of both, the 
fatalists and libertarians, C. Flammarion, who is himself a 
deterininist, puts clown very clearly what he believes about 
the freedom of will and says : “Fatalism and determinisna 
are two doctrines absolutely different from each other, and 
that it is necessary not to cofuse them, as is generally 
done. In the first, man is a passive being who awaits 
events which are inevitable. In the second, on the contrary, 
man is active and forms a contributing cause.” 

“Fatalism is the doctrine of the drowsy; fatalists await 
events which they suppose must come to pass nevertheless 
and in spite of everything. The contrary is the case, we work 
and co-operate in the march of events. Far from being 
passive we are active, we ourselves construct the edifice of 
the future. Deteirninism ought not to be confounded 
with fatalism. The latter represents inertia, the former 
represents action. Fatalism is Orienlal, Turkish; deter- 
minism is European. There is an abyss between the two 
civilisations”. • 

It is clear from the foregoing that no sane person be- 
lieves in the Absolute liberty or Freedom of will; and 
tbat, there are great men who believe in Fatalism or ab- 
sobte negation of free will and that there are great 
nien who believe in conditional liberty or determinism. 
You have also heard Flammarion say that Fatalism is 
Oriental, Turkish, probably because of the fact that the 
Turks as Mussulmans have been taken to be Fatalists 
by others or because of the decline of the Turkish power. 
I am sure if Flammarion had read the Quran carefully, he 
would have hesitated before making this remark, for, 
the Quran is more in favour of the del erminists,.. those 
who like I'laromarion believe in the well-knowm . sayiss’ 



“ God helps those "who help themselves,’’ than in favi>iW? 
of those who like fatalists believe in the saying 
proposes and God disposes.” > • 

It is now time for ipe to explain the attitude of^ % 
Quran towards freedom of will. For this purpose, I will 
give below the translations of some of its verses, 
and will leave it to you, gentlemen, to judge whether 
this holy book makes a man Fatalist or Determinist. Biit 
before doing this, let me put before you, the remarkably 
illuminating observation about the teachings of the Quran 
in this respect, of the ablest and the most renowned 
authority on' Muslim Theology, the late lamented Pro- 
fessor I. Goldziher in his Voiiesungen (p. 92-94), its 
French translation (p. 72-74). He says I should like 
to utilise the opportunity offered here to make an observa- 
tion of some importance for the understanding of the 
problem of Free will in the Quran. A large part of the 
words of Mulmmmad (Blessings and peace be upon him) 
from which one ordinarily pretends to conclude that it is 
God Himself Who determines' the sinfulness of a man, who 
leads him into error, would appear under another aspect, if 
we thoroughly examine the sense of the word which one 
generally renders by the term ‘mislead.’ If in .a large 
number of passages of the Quran it is said : Allah guid^ 

to the right path whom Hewills/and guides to the wrong 
path whom He wills,” such sentences do not mean to teach 
that God directly puts on the evil path- people of ■ the 
second category. The decisive word- ‘adalla’ in such- a^ 

connection, is not to be taken to mean ‘make to -err, , but 

‘leave to err,’ not to care about some one, -not- to indicatf 
to him the means of getting out. “ We leave them 
(nad-aruiium) erring in their obstinacy”, (6, v..llO.) C)ne 
ihay picture to « s’(iitafy 'traveller 


it is from this idea that the Quranic expressions about 
‘leading’ and ‘misleading’ are derived. The traveller errs 
in a space having no boundary waiting for the right lead 
to his goal. So is the case with man on the journey of life. 
But him who makes himself worthy of the favours of God 
by faith and good deeds, God rewards with His guidance ; 
him w'ho does evil deeds He leaves erring, withdraws from 
him His grace, does not extend to him the hand of guidance^ 
but not that He puts him directly on the evil path. Hence 
the metaphors of blindness and of groping are readily 
used while speaking of sinners. They do not see, and must 
therefore err aimless and purposeless. As no guide helps 
them, they precipitate themselves irretrievably into ruin. 
“Illuminations are come from your God : whoever sees, 
sees to his own benefit ; whoever is blind is so at his own 
cost.” (6, V. 104). Why did he not utilise the light which 
was offered to him! “We have revealed the Book to 
thee for people, he who lets himself be guided by it, does 
so for his own self, but he who goes astray (dalla) does so 
at his own expense. ” (39, V. 42.) 

The abandonment to one’s self, the withdrawal of divine 
solicitude is a dominant idea in the Quran, with regard 
to the people who, by their- previous conduct, render them- 
selves unworthy of the Divine Grace. When God says 
that He forgets the impious befause they forget Him (7, v. 
49; 9, V. 68; 45, v. 33), He draws the consequence from 
this idea. God forgets sinners, that is to say, He does 
not care about them. The guidance is a reward which 
he accords to good. “ Allah does not guide the impious 
people” (9, V. 110), He leaves them erring aimlessly: The 
infidelity is not the effect but the cause of going astray 
(47, V. 9, specially 61, y. 5). It is true that “he whom 

dt^s ntrt find the right path (42, 


J 



IIS'? 

V. 45), that he whom He leaves in the error has.no 
guide’' (40, v. 35) and goes to. meet his doom (7, v., 77). 
But everywhere it is the question of a punishment con- 
sisting. in the withdrawal of directing grace and not of 
misleading, which would be the cause of impiety. It is 
this which the old Mussulmans, who were near the 
original conceptions very strongly felt and did. In a 
hadiih it is said: he who misses heedlessly (tahawunan), 
three reunions of Friday, has his heart sealed by God. 
Therefore by “ sealing of heart” one understands a state 
into which the man falls only by the negligence of re- 
ligious duties. And an old prayer which the Prophet 
teaches to the neophyte Husain converted to Islam, says : 
“O Allah, teach me my direction and guard me against 
the evil of myself,” that is to say ; abandon me not, to my 
own self, extend to me the hand of guidance. But there 
can be no question of misleading here. On the contrary' 
the sentiment that the abandonment to one’s self is the 
most rigorous divine punishment, impregnates an old' 
Islamic formula of oath : Tf my assertion cor- 
responds not to the reality (in the affirmative oath) 
God may exclude me from His power and His force 
(bawl-wa-quwwa) and may abandon me to my own power 
and my own force, that is to say: He may withdraw 
from me His hand so that I may have to see for my 
ownself in whatever way I may manage without His 
guidance and His help.’ In this sense we must understand 
that God leaves the sinners to err but not that He misleads 

them”. 

Here ends the quotation from Vorlesungen. I do not 
think any doubt is left in the mind of any one as to the 
teachings of the Quran with regard to the freedom, 
of will, so clearly explained by the learned scholar of 


Hungary. It is clear that according to the Quran, God 
having pointed out the straight path, has left man free 
to ' choose and to work out his own weal or woe as he 
pleases. But to bring it home to you, I feel the need of 
saying something more, and to save your time, will confine 
myself to giving the translations of some of the verses 
of the Quran which wull make the matter clear to every 
one who is not a prejudiced or sworn bigot. 

The Quran says : — 

1, “And if God had pleased. He would certainly have 
guided all of them, therefore, be not of the ignorant. Only 
those accept who listen”. (S. 6, v. 35-36). 

2. “And if God had pleased, they would not have 
associated others with Him and We have not appointed 
thee a keeper over them, and thou art not placed in 
charge of them”. (S. 6, v. 108). 

. 3. “And if thy lord had pleased they would not have 
done it, therefore leave them alone with that which they 
forge”. (S. 6, v. 113 and 138). 

4. “Say: then God’s is the eonclnsive argument j 
so if He please, He would certainly guide you all”. (S. 6, 
V. 150). 

5. ' “And if thy Lord had pleased, surely all those who 
are on the earth would have believed all of them; wilt thou 
then force men till they become believers 1” (S. 10, v. 99). 

0. “And if Hepledse, He would certainly guide you 
dl aright”. (S. 16; V. 9). 

7. “Perhaps thou wilt kill thvself with grief because 
they do not believe. If We please, We should seal down 
upon them a sign from the heaven, so that their necks 
shohld stoop to it”, (S. 26, v. 3-4).' ■ 
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8. were God to pum^ people for wliat they 
earn, He would not leave on the surface of it (Earth) 
any creature, hut He gi'ants them respite till an appoint- 
ed term”. (S. 35, V. 45). 

9. “And if God had pleased, He would surely have 
made them a single community, but He makes whom He 
pleases enter, into His mercy, and for the unjpst, there is 
neither any guardian nor any helper.” (S. 2, v. 8). 

10. ■ “And if God had pleased they would not have ■ 

fought oiie with another, but God does what He wills”. 
■(S.'2, V. 253): ' • ' 

These verses clearly tell us (1) that God commands 
the Prophet to -deliver his message and not. to force or 
compel any one, because he has not been appointed a keeper 
over them or placed in charge of them, (2) that God can 

punish people or destroy them wholly for their disbelief 
and evil deeds, but He ha,s not done so and has l^ft them 
free, and granted them respite till an appointed term, and 
(3) that God would certainly' have put all persons pn 
the right path if He had so willed, but then evidently 
IHe would have been (|uite difeerent, free from so mpch 
struggle and strife. .After hearing and understanding 
these translations of the verses of the Quran, no one can 
assert even for a single naoment that God forces us to do 
things or compels our will in whatever way He pleases. 
Certainly not. How can it be so when He commands the 
prophet not to compel any one to become a believer like 

him and to have the disbelievers to do wliat they like after 

he has delivered to them the message, and persuaded them 
to worship God alone ? 

Let us proceed further. ,The Quran says (1) “Whoever 
desires, this life We hasten to him therein what We please 
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for wliomsoever We will, then We assign to him the hell; 
he shall enter it despised, driven away. And whoever 
desires the hereafter, and strives for it as he ought to 
strive and he is a believer, then these are they whose 
striving shall be recompensed. All do We aid— these as 
well as those — out of the bounty of thy Lord and the bounty 
of thy Lord is not confined”. (S. 17, v. 18-20). 

2. “Whoever desires the gain of the hereafter, We 
will give him more of that gain; and whoever desires the 
gain of this life, We will give him of it, and in the here- 
after he has no share”. (S. 42, v. 20). ^ 

■ 3. “And whoever desires the reward of this life. We 
will give him of it, and whoever desires the reward of the 
hereafter, We will give him of it; and W’’e will reward the 
grateful”. (S. 3, V. 144). 

These verses clearly show that a man is left quite free 
to choose this life or the next life or both. He will be 
given by Grod whatever he prefers for himself. But this 
freedom does not mean that he can in any waj^ change the 
laws of Clod, for the law requires that the person who has 
totally disregarded the next life and has done nothing for 
the same, can justly have no share in that life and will 
naturally suffer just as it requires, that those who try to 
gain from this life as well as from the next, will be 
rewarded similarly but this desire for the double gain must 
be expressed in actions and not merely in words. Science 
has proved that there is not a single thing in this world 
w’hich becomes nothing be that thing material or an action 
or an idea and thought. ‘As you sow, so shall you reap’ 
was true, is tiaie and will remain true for ever. This takes 
us further to responsibility of man for his actions which is 
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the natiiral consequence of this freedom of will and this 
lesponsibility will become quite clear from the foilowiiii*' 
verses of the Quran : 

1. ‘‘And no person earns evil but against his own self, 
and no bearer of burden shall bear the burden of another 'h 
(S. 6, V. 165 cf. S. 35, v. 18). 

2. “Whoever follows the right path ho does so only 
for his own benefit, and whoever goes astraj’", ho does so to 
his own detriment alone and no bearer of burden shall bear 
the burden of another.” (S. 17, v. 15 cf. S. 39, v.7). 

3. “So whoever follows the right path, he does so for 
his own. benefii, and whoever goes astray, then say: I am 
only one of the warners. ” (S. 27, v. 62). 

4. “Say: you will not be questioned as to what we are 

guilty of, nor shall we be questioned as to what you do” 
(S. 34, V. 25). 

5. “Whoever does good, gains for his own self, and 
whoever does evil, suffers for his own self j and thy Lord 
is not in the least unjust to the servants. ” (S. 41, v. 46). 

6. “Whoever does good, gains for his own self, and 
whoever does evil, suffers for his own self ; then you shall 
be brought back to your Lord”. (S. 45, v. 15). 

7. “Every man is responsible (pledged) for what he 
(shall have) wrought”. (S. 25, v. 21 cf. S. 74, v. 38). 

8. “There have come to you clear proofs from your 
Lord; whoever will, therefore, see, does so for his own 
benefit, and whoever remains blind, it is against his own 
self ; and I am not a keeper over you.” (S. 6, v. 105). 

Can anything be clearer than these verses ? Can any 
one still assert that the Quran does not teach freedom of 
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will ? Ko one I believe, provided he is not a bigoted and 
biased fanatic. This life is a struggle, a trial, gentlemen, 
in which we are to develop our faculties and to biighten 
our minds more and more that we may go on rising higher 
and higher to that splendid and glorious goal which is 
destined for man. It will not be out of place, therefore, 
if I quote a few verses from the Quran to show that this 
life is a trial for us. 

The Quran says “Blessed is He in whose hand is the 
kingdom and He has power over all things, Who created 
death and life that He may try you-— which of you is beit 
in deeds'’. (S. 67 V. 1-2). 

“And He it is Who created the heavens and the earth 
in six periods— and His throne is on water, that He may 
try you which of you is best in actions”. (S. 11 v. 7). 

“And He it is Who has made you successors on the 
earth and raised some of you above others by various 
grades that He may try yoU in what He has given you”. 
(Sl 6, V. 166). 

These verses clearly show that in this life we are to 
utilise all tlie faculties and powers given to us by Grod to 
the fullest extent because ^ we are not to become nothing 
after death, but are to change this life for that life in 
which we will have to occupy a position which our actions 
here entitle us to. 

W e are responsible for what we do in this life, there • 
fore we must use our will in a, way which may help us in 
attaining to a high position in this life as wmll as in the 
next. The freedom of will is a great gift of God and we 
must appreciate it and utilise it in the best and the wisest 
way. Otherwise we alone are to suifer and not God. 
M’ind this, 
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I think I have made the teachings of the Quran about 
freedom of will quite cleai'j but if still there be any one 
who is not fully convinced I may quote a verse or two 
more, w^hieh will surely convince him, provided he is not 
a biased person or a bigot. 

The Quran says: ‘“"Say : the truth is from jmur Lord, 
s5 any one who likes may believe and any one who likes 
may disbelieve”. (S. 18^ v. 29). 

“There is no compulsion in religion, truly the right 
way has become clearly distinct from the wrong way; 
therefore -whbever disbelieves in the devil and believes in 
God, he indeed has laid hold on the firmest handle which 
shall, not break off, and God is Hearing, Knowing”: 
(S. 2, v. 256). ' ^ 

Listen! Gentlemen, here is the real freedom. Enjoy 
yourself in whatever way you like. Believe in God and 
His laws or disbelieve, maintain towards God and His 
creatures the right attitude or wrong, do whatever you 
like and live in any way you prefer but remember that you 
have no control over His laws, you cannot change any of 
His laws and you cannot shake off the responsibility for 
your deeds. Adieu. 
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A. MS. OF NASIR ‘ ALI’S MATHNAWL 

M. Naimar-Rehman, M. A.^M. R. A. S., 

Lectibrer in AraMc and Persian, 

Universii'i/ of AllaJiahad. 

I am indebted to my friend Mr. M. H. Syed of 
the Urdu Department, University of villahabad, for his 
generosity of placing at my disposal his valuable MS. 
of Nasir ‘ Ali Sarhindi's most important Mathnawi*, 
which I intend to study in the following pages. Acquired 
at Bijapur in 1927, the Mathnawi forms a part of the 
collection of numerous poems in Persian and Diikkhini. 
The collection opens with the well-known Persian poem, 
the Mathnawi ■“ Nan-o-balwa ” of Baha’ud-dm-i-‘iVmilik 
It begins with. 

and is preceded by the brief khutba- — 

It consists of about three hundred couplets, ending 
with : — 


* Generally designated as the " Religions” Mathnawi. 
1 . Died in Shawwal, 1033 A. H. (1621 A. D.). 
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K'ext comes (2) the Mathnawl of Nasir ‘Mi Sai’Miidi, 
which is folio v’ved by 

(3) the Mathnawi entitled Mih'ajul-Xhayal of ‘All 
Rida Tajallii , which in the end bears the date 1354 A. H. 

(4) A Persian Mathnawi of Mirza BediP with the 

heading (J^ )j <>-»’) comprising 141 couplets, beginn- 

ing with:— - 

(5) A short Persian poem of twenty five couplets, 
by iNi‘uiat Khan AH, bearing the head line^ : — 

(6) A Persian Maihnawl described in the head line as 

a selection from the Mathnawi of Muhammad 

Rasikh^ and beginning with:^ — 

(7) A Persian Mailmawl hy hashmat,^ beginning 
with: — 


1- One of the court poets of ‘Abbas 11 and Sulayman, the Safawis; died 
1088 A. H. (1677 A^D.). 

2. Died in Safar, 1133 A. H, (November, 1720 A. D.) 

3. Kams a r Khan was the second son of ‘Umdatul-Mulk Ja‘£ar Khan, the 
Prime Minister of Aurangzeb, After the epnquest of Golkunda (1098 A, H.) 
he was wedded to the daughter rf Sayyid Muzatfar, the Vizier of Suitan Abul- 
Hasan, the deposed king of Golkunda. This marriage came off in 1099, about 
a year after the conquest of Golkunda. It was to celebrate this marriage that 
NPmat Khan ‘Ali composed this satirical poem. ‘Azad Bilgrami’s commentary on 
this poem forms a part of the account of ‘Ali^s life in the Khizana-i‘Amira, 

4. An eminent poet of Sarhind and a friend and contemporary of Nasir 
“Ali, died 1107 A. H. only a year before the latter’s death. He held a respectable 
officein the service of Prince ’A ‘zam Shah (the son of Aurangzeb) and enjoyed 
the lofty mansab of 7,000. 

5. Baklisbi ^Ali Khan Hashmat, who flourished in the time of Nawwab 
Salabat Jang of Haydarabad about the year 11G4 A. H. (1751 A. D.). 


and bearing- the heading ( ^ j' ^ 3 “") 

(8) A Mathmwl in Dakkhani, said to be the (&■" 
of one ’Aljram Khan Afghan of Bangar-Mau . 

(9) Another Dakkhini McttJmoiWi , co-^’eriiig eight 

pages and beginning with:— 

** «• * . 

(10) Another long Dakkhini Mathmwl, which runs into 
iQi’ty-one .pages .and bears the ^date 11th of Rabi I of 
the 20th year of the. reig;n of Siubaininad .Shah, corres- 
ponding to 1151 A. H. 

(11) A Persian Maihnaivl described as the work of 

Mirza ‘Abdul-Qadii- BediLand headed {J'H'-. It opens 

with the couplet . - . . 

and consists of 113 couplets closing with 

(12) A Persian Mathmwl written in celebration of 
the Holi festival by one Grulab Rai surnanied Bekhud, 
,whb seems to’ have been some Kayastha poet of the 
South. He opens his poem with: 

and is not satisfied till he completes the number 80. 
This Malhwwi is followed by 


1 . Baiigai-Mau, District Uiinao, U.P. of Agra and Oudh. 

2. In the given after the MS. of the “ ISTan-o-Halwa ” this poem 

.g lit'* and flo. (10) is entitled as of Mir 


is styled as and flo. (10) is entitled as ; li/ 

Sayyid Mohammad AValih of Haydarabad. 
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(13) another Persian Mathanwi writt&xi in the same 
metre and strain, and as a retort to the last one, by one 
Rai Muntakhab (?) Rai surnamed Himmat (?), who 
opens his vJj?- with ; — 

and carries on up to 154 couplets, almost double the 
number of that of Bekhud. And with this the collection 
ends. 

The collection seems, till quite as recently as 1329 
A. H., to have been in possession of Nawwab ‘ Abid-Yar 
Jang" of Haydarabad Deccan, as appears from p. 2 of 
the fly-leaf, which bears the words : 



JjLi' 

But the black-and-white stamp * of* some former (ap- 
parently the first) owner, Rai Dulah (or Dawlat) Singh, 
appears iit seven places in the Collection, in spite of the 
attempts of some later possessor at erasing , it out of 
recognition and decipherment. There is, however, an- 
other smaller stamp in the beginning of No. (4) which 
is quite clearly inscribed with the name of Rai Dulah 
(Dawlat ?). 

To come to the Mathnawl of Nasir ‘Ali. The MS. 
occupies seventy-five pages, covering 1131 couplets, and 
is written in a fairly good Nastaliq hand, which suffers 
from looseness here and there. Though worm-eaten, the 


1. For many years in charge of the administration of tTiyazat and Dargahs, 
as also of the Jtakka Masjid in Haydaraljad (Deccan), Died recently. ■ 
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IMS. is easily legible. Some of the last pages seem to 

hare suffered more than the first ones from the eflieet of 
damp, but the copy is on the whole quite clear. Pol. 1 a 
and the last page bear the stamp of Rai TJulah Singh, and 

the following sentence appears at the end: — 

Besides the present MS. sixteen other copies of the 
Mathnawi are traceable in different libraries. Ihe .British 
Museum (Reiu, Vol.II, p. 699, Ko. 315) has a copy of the 
DiwanofKasir ‘Ah beginning with the first couplet of 
the Mathnawi : > . j, 

It is described as consisting of two fiaftars and is 
followed by other short mathantvis. date is men- 

tioned. The Bodleian Library, No. 1151, is dated the 9th, 
of Safar 1135 A. H. ( - Nov. 19, 1722 A. D.), while No. 
1152 bears no date. The India Office possesses three 
copies. Of these No. 1646 comprises it along with some 
other »?atfenaMs by the same poet. No. 1647, styled as 
“ the longest Mathnawi” is distinguished by having various 
readings on the margin. Neither of the two is dated, 
nor is No. 1648, which is only an incomplete copy. 
No. 1646, however, mentions a “ special copy of this 
Mathnawi” as noticed by W. Pertsch, Berlin, Catalogue, 
p. 697, No. 15. G-otha (W. Pertsch, p. 80) has a copy 
comprising 1,000 couplets. The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
boasts of the largest number of the copies of this Math- 
' liawi, Nos. 813 — 816. The first. No. 813, is mentioned 
as a mathmwt-'p oem in Sufic strain and is said to be “ a 
bad copy.'” No, 814 is included in a large collection of 
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treatises 012 different subjects; Ko. 815 is ouly a fragment 
of the poem ; and Is o. 816 is “ incomplete at the end The 
dates of these four MSS. range fj om the beginning to the 
middle of the twelfth century A. H., the only precise 
date being that of 816, the other parts of the collection 
of which are dated 1134 A. H. 

It will thus be clear that the only eei tain date of the 
MSS. of this Mathnawi is 1135 A. H.— 1722 A. D. (Bodl., 
1151.) Even if we take into consideration the MS. copies 
of the Diwan (containing pteaZs, fards, qasidas and 
rabaHs) of hiasir h\h, we find the dates ranging between 
1132 A. H. (India Office No. 1640) and 1164 A. H. 
(Bankipore, No. 363, Vol. Ill, p, 171), after which nearly 
a century elapsed before the first lithographed copy .of the 
Diwan was published at Lucknow in 1844 A. D,,.136Q 
A. H., subsequent editions of the Diwan appearing ip 
1263 and 1281 (A. H.) All .the three editions of the Diwafij 
however, contain only gUazals (arranged alphabeticalty)? 
some fards and riibaHs, ihe maChmwU finding no place 
among them. 

The Ihinjab University Library at Laho.i'e has a MS;, 
copy which bears no date and comprises about one thou- 
sand couplets.^ The Rarapiir State MSS. Library has 
two copies, both of which are dateless, besides a printed 
copy, which was printed at Hyderabad Deccan in 1312 
A. H." Another incomplete and dateless MS. is in posses- 
sion of Professor Fazl-i-Haq of Lahore. 

- The fact is, therefore, indisputable that the present 

1. The Oriental College Magazine (Fiahore, Nov. 1928), p. 70. 

2. For this information I am indebted to Hafiz Ahmad Ali Khan, the 

learned Curator of the Kampur Library. . , * 
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MS., dating from 1099 A. H., is the oldest copy of the 
Mathnawl, having been written a year (may be only a 
few months) before the poet le^ft his home^ at Sarhind 
for the Imperial Oamp at Bijapiir, and nine years before 
his death, which occurred in 1108 A. H. 1697 A. D. 

The author, Nasir ‘Ali^ with the pen-name of ‘Ali 
was a well known and eminent poet of India in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and thrived during the 
feign of emperor Awrangzib. It is indeed regrettable that 
ho direct clue can be found to the date of the poet’s birth. 
But since he is said to have died when he was about sixty 
his birth may be dated in 1640, or so. This much however, 
.is certain in that he was born and bred at Sarhind®, 
whence he derives his appellation of Sarhindi. The 
author of Farhatun-Nazirin, writing in 1184 A. H. (1770 

.. A. D.), more than seventy years after the poet’s death*, 
seem doubtlessly to be labouring under a misconception 
when he puts down" Lahore as the poet’s home (aV) 
and the improbability of the fact becomes patent when he 
makes Sarhind the poet’s permanent residence 5 

“)• Sarhind is situated near Ambala in 
the Panjab, being at a distance of about six miles from 
the railway station Sarhind on the North Western 
Eailway. After the Muslim conquest it had become 
a fief of Dihli, and long continued to be an important 
stronghold of the Dihli empire. Under the Moghul 


• 1. In 1100 A. H. (A. D- 1688). See Khizana-i-'Amira (Cawnpore, 1871), 

2. Wrdngly styled in the colophon of this MS. (q, v. siipm) as 

3. Originally Sahrind. See Sarw-i-Aziad of Azad Bilgramii Lahore, 1913, 
p. 125, The Sarw was written in A, H, 1166 (1762 A. D.) . 

4. The Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, May 1928, p, 92» 

5. Ibid*, August 1928, p. 98. 
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sovereigns it was one of the naost flourishing towns, with 
hiindieds of mosques, schools, sarais and wells; but 
nowadays a greater part of it lies in ruins, extending 
for sevenil miles. The place has consequently dwindled 
sito a small town with a population of about seven thousand 
Lnls and owes its chief importance to the two great 
'Muslim saints, Shaykh Ahmad (the Ilujaddid) and his son 
Khwaja Ma’stim, whose mausoleums attract a very • 
larce number of pious visitors every year in the lunar 

monthsof SafarandEabi I. 

The poetical works of Ali Sarhindi are all in 1 eisian. 

ahulam ‘Ali Azad, the author of Khiza-i-Amira, skilfully 
him wdth the Fourth Caliph, Ali. He calls hirn 
compar . , of Eloquen'ce r) 

^ Poetry iV) like unto his great 

Fountain zonular fancy holds as the supervisor 

“Trfritator o£ tto plentious waters of the KawtUr 
and disli ™di8e. While duly lecoguismg the 

d Arit^of Nasir ‘Mi’s ghazcis', Azii regards 
wth ^ g,ld oI rnatkmvf, and alter 

....... >. .. ^ 


1. Note Nasir 'Mi’s utteranee.- 


1 " 



Cl 




It was this couplet that called (from contemporary, the poe 

and the rejoinder of ‘Ali;- > ,1 A 

2 . 



say, “Although some maUimivi-wviteTS haTe adopted his vv-ay, 
but every one of them has failed to attain to his standard 

The people of Baghdad are conversant with Arabic 

as well as with Persian. In their assemblies of esoteric 
fervour and ecstasy (g'*- 3 =^-‘) they recite mostly 

the Arabic poems of Iban al-Farid al-MisrI and very 

often (p^O the Persian Mathnawi of Nasir ‘Ali”. 

Sarkhnsh, himself a poet of no mean repute, and author 
of the celebrated biography of poets entitled the Kalimatush 
Shu'ara’, speaks of him thus: — 

In the domain of poetry ‘AH was tire overlord. In 
Assernbly of the Heart ‘AH was the saint, ‘AH was the 
leader. None can vie in excellence with the poetical 

i\tlerances of ‘AH, just as none can vie with Mir ‘AH.® In 
the excellence of calligraxrhy. 

, He enjoyed the patronage of Awrangzib’s two nobleinen 
S.ayf Khan Badakhshf and Dhul-Fiqar Khan*. On the 

' 1. Sarw-i-’Azadi p 12 

• ■ 2. Kliawaja Mir Tfibmi was *'the originator of tlie eightfi inode of 
writing evolved from the Naskh and the Taliq modesj, and a peerless ealiigra- 
phist of his day. He thrived daring' the ascendeneY of Tamerlane, and was a 
eonfernporary of the poet Kamal-i-Khnjandi )d, 803 A* H.4400 A; I)-)- See 
Tadh-Kira-i-Khushnawisan of Ghnlam Muhammad (Ed. Hidayat Hurayn, 
Calentta, 1910) ; and Ain-i-Akbari, 1, 114. 

3, Sayf-ud-Din Mahmud, known as Mirza Paqirullaii and entitled as 
Say f Khan (son of Tarbiyat Khan, a I'akhshi at the court of Emperor Shah- 
Jaban ) held governorships of Agra, Kashmir, Bihar and Allahabad, and died 
in A. II, 1095. He is the author of a valuable treatise on Indian Music and 
Dancing, entitled Rag-Darpan. See Ma^athirul-^Umara’, II, 479-485. 

4. Muhammad Tsma'il, entitled Dhul-Eiqar Khan (formerly' iRiqad 
Khan), son of 'Asad Khan^Asafud-Dawla and son-in-law of the great 
^Amirul-’Umra' Shayista Khan, was one of the esteemed noblemen of Awrangzib/ 
Born in 1067 A. H. (1657 A. D.) he held several appointments under the Emperor,. 
Bahadur Shah gave him the^ title of Samsamud-Dawla ^AmiruI-^Umra^ Baha- 
dur Kusrat Jang, together with the governorship of the Deccan. He suffered 
disgrace at the hands of Emperor Farrukh-Siyar, by whose orders he was strangled 
to death in 1124 A. PL (1713 A, D.) See Ma’athirul-^(Jmara% 11, 93-106. 


former's appointment as the Siibedar of Allahabad the 
poet aecompanied him thither and enjoyed a happy life 
at that sacred city, and returned to his home in Sarhind 
after the death of his patron. The inspiration that the 
poet drew from him is, very well evidenced by his utter- 
ance:-— 

O tAli, only a mirror inspires a parrot to twitter. 
If there be no Sayf Khan we do not require the breath 
(to enable ns to speak). 

His great love for drinking did not fail to attract 
severe bans from the puritan-spirited nJema of the day 
and would have coat him his life, if his friend Mir 
Muhammad Zaman Kasikh, who was then at Sarhind, had 
not sent him on to Dihli. Later on, however, he fell 
under the influence of Shaykh Muhammad Ma'suni of 
Sarhind, whom he accepted as his spiritual guide, and not 
only gave up all follies of youth, hut became a staunch 
sUft. 

Shaykh Muhammad Ma‘sum, known as bf (The 
firm handle) and was the son of the great 

Indian saint Shaykh Ahmad of Sarhind, styled as 

cJJ) oox/" (The Renewer of the Second Atillennium) 
and Jd -P-h He is said lo have been a descendant of the 
Second Orthodox (Arliph, ‘Umar, and in the twenty-ninth 
generation from him. He was born in 1009 A. 11. 1600 
A. 1)., the year which was always regarded by his fathei as 

1. Ma^itiiirul-^^UraaraS IL 484, 
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an auspicious date, for it was in that year that he (the 
Mujaddid) met his spiritual guide, the Khwaja Baqi 
Billah for the first time. Shaykh Ma'sum completd the 
course of Ms education when he was only sixteen. After 
that he attended to the development of his spiritual self. 
The as]pirant soon became a perfect sufl. His father regard- 
ed him as the best and almost perfect of his children, and 
adopted him as one of his 'khalifas. The Emperor Shah 
Jahan is said to have always courted the ambition of 
meeimg him, but the pleasure was not vouchsafed to him. 
The Emperor Awrangzib did, however, enjoy the privilege 
of being a devotee of his. The Shaykh was indeed one 
of the eminent saints of the Naqsh-bandi school, among 
the adherents of which he commands great esteem, His 
mausoleum at Sarhind is the scene of a large assemblage 
on the 9th. of Rab'fi I, the date of his death in the year 
1079 A. H. 1668 A.D. 

In 1100 A. H. the poet left his home for the Imperial 
camp at Bijapur, where he met and enjoyed the patronage 
of Dhul-Eiqar Khan. It was in praise of this patron of 
his that ‘All composed his famous qaslda beginning with : 

An d it is on record that this matla‘ alone brought nim 
from the Khan a reward of an elephant with an enormous 
amount of raoney.^ The poet was with Dhul-Eiqar 
Khan, when in 1103 (A. D. 1691) he marched on Karnatak 
with intentions to effect a conquest of that territory. 
In fact he was constantly in company of the Khan 
till he returned to Shahjahanabad, where hepassed his 


1. Ma’atMruFXJmura^, II, 101. 
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last days living as a gaZawcter, and passed away on tlie 
20tli of Ramadan, 1108 A. H. 1697 A. D. at an age of 
nearly sixty years', and was buried in the vicinity of the 
mausoleum of the great saint, the Sultanul-Masha’ ikh 
Mzamuddin of Bihli.^ Besides the tvo illustrious patrons 
named above, the poet was patronised by (i) Shah ‘Adil, 
son of Khwaja Shah entitled Sharif Khan, whom the 
poet praised in a beginning with: 

and (ii) Ghazanfar Khan, who was for some time Governor 
of Coujeevaram and in whose praise Kasir ‘Ali has:® 

Of all the MSS. mentioned above only Pertseh (Gotha, 
p, 80) records that the Mathnawi contains 1,000 haits. But 
the present MS. has 1116 I aits, adding to which the 15 
couplets suggested on the margin (on pp. 8, 11, 20, 21, 27, 
46, 49, 53, 59, 62 and 65) for insertion in the body of 
the poem, we get the total number 1131, which exceeds 
the Gotha MS. by as many as 131. The whole poem is 
couched in the hexametrical form® of the metre Hazaj, 
each hemistich having three feet. But there are certain 
pieces interspersed here and there that do not follow this 
metre. The first five of those pieces (on pp.. 3, 5, 9, 9-10, 
14) have been written in red ink, which seems to have 
been employed only to show out the difference in metre. 

But the latter six pieces (on pp. 35, 44-45, 49, 52, 63, 73) 

' , 

1. Khizana-i-’Amira (p. 330), on the authority of Sarkhush (Kalimatush- 

Shu'araO who was and intimate friend of Nasir ‘Ali. 

2. Sarw-i-’Azad, p. ' 131. ,”t .'i ;i 

3. The Maqsur form of Hazaj, scannahle as __ 


do not offer any such distinction in irik.^ Among the 
former group is also included a couplet of ‘ Iraqi (p. 9), 
which is perhaps the solitary example of quotetion 
throughout the poem. 

The absence of dots from the dotted letters, and the 
neglect of any discrimination between the script of Kdf 
and (rfl/, can hardly be described as a defect of the MS., 
for the classical writers and scribes hardly recognised 
their responsibility in this matter. But one cannot help 
noting, while reading the MS., the misrepresenation of an 
Hddfat by a Yd, or on the contrary the mistaking of a To for 
an Hddfat and the consequent omission of the former from 
places where it must have been added. This tempts me to 
think that the MS. (a greater part of it, If not the whole) 
was written to dictation, and that the scribe was not able or 
careful to distinguish, while writing, the long Hdafat (as 
necessitated by the metre) from a Td, In many places 
different readings have been suggested on the margin. 
These are either («) only corrections of miswritten words, ^ 
or (ii) they offer better readings than the ones adopted 
in the main. Such suggestions, together with the couplets 
noted on the margin (and meant for insertion in the main), 
that have been already mentioned, may have been added 
after a comparison with some other existing MS. of the 
poem. If this conjecture be not incorrect, one cannot 
doubt that the Mathnawi had already become popular 
before 1099 A. H. 


L In Bodl., No. 1161, however, it seems red ink has been used for all 
these. 

2. This happens in a majority of such cases, and lends further support tr 
the conjecture that the MS. was written to dictatiop. 


In the absence, however, of any ■ external evidence re- 
garding the date of the composition of this Mathnawi, 
we have to rely on the internal evidence afforded by the 
author’s sw^eet and pithy eulogy of his spiritual guide, 
the Khwaja Ma‘sum (on p, 48), where he speaks of the 
saint in the present tense, closing with the fervent wash: 

As long as the Sun shines so* 
proudly, as long as the blue crystal 
goblet of the heavens does not 
suffer from any stone-storm, 
may the W'hole world remain 
under the shadow? of his good, 
and may the heavens continue to 
favour his children! 

This shows that the Khw'aja was still alive when the 
poet composed this poem. And since the Khwaja died 
in 1079 A. H. (1668 A. D.), it will not be wrong to conclude 
that the Mathnawi was written some good time before 
that date. The present Mathnawi is one of the many 
mathnawT-poems^ written by Nasir ‘Ali, and is the 
longest of them all. .It bears no title. Ethe and Rieu 
style it as the “religious poem”aud “religious mathwnawi” 
of Nasir ‘Ali, while the Asiatic Society of Bengal call it 
“ a mathnawi poem in sulic strain,”" which is perhaps 
the fittest possible description of the poem. Like the 

1. See Ethe, Ind. Off. Gat, No. 16#< 

2. Cat. As. Soe. Bengal, No. 813. 
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immortal Mathnawi of Mawlana Rumi, it begins rather 
abruptly with a munajat, without the usual doxologies 
characteristic of such poems. It discusses sufic topics, 
which are first discussed in abstract form (couched 
in other metres) and are then illustrated by apologues and 
stories. In this the poet is following the model of Nizami 
Ganjawi and Rumi. After the cherished style of mathnmvi- 
writers the poet calls upon> the cup-bharer ( ) now 

and then, and starts a sort of 'soliloquy (addressing 
himself yrith his nom-de-plume ‘Ali)^ w^ carried away 
by rapture and fervour. 

The Mathnawi begins with : 

which opens a Munajat. The theme of}Jj and 

Y-j have been very well sustained throughout this 

fervent and gloyring outpouring of this heart to God. He 

desires to be consumed with the fire of His love. 

1. Sarkliush, the author of Kalimatusb-Shu'ara’ notes (under the account of 
Nakr 'Ali) the objection, to and correction of this couplet by an old friend of the 

poet, i His correction runs thus: 

Sarkhush, however, meets this correction resentingly, and retorts: — 


i owe tliis Information to the kind courtesy of Professor Pazl-i-Itaq, 
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He wants a heart as delicate as the dew-drop (_#•>> 
j? a heart full- tumult, a heart glowing with the 
very life-forces of Mansur 




He craves for that wine of Divine Love, the brilliance 
of which puts to shame even the glory of the Sun, one 
which does not mix with water or dust, one which even if 
it drops on dust cairjfet be put into the cup and quaffed off! 

' ' ' ' . ' ' / y - - 

This naturally leads him into the tavern of Divine 
Unity, where h,e envoys the vision of God to the exclusion 
of everything else : ’ ' ‘ ' 







. . . f • •• •' - si 

He is face to face with the One Himself, and enjoys 
His beatitude from morn till eve; for in that august 
assembly where His own beauty is the cup-bearer, nothing 
survives except His Essence. 


A lover of self-annihilation and worshipper of the 
deadlj’' dagger of Love 3 oo!fi) that he is, he 
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gives himself up wholly and loses himself completely. 
But he is not satisfied with this much of enjoyment. He 
wants another cup of (the wine of) Unity, and calls upon 
the Saqi to drench him with a torrent of fire once again : 

So that he may be able to east off the shackles of those 
earthly habiliments. He is enraptured and chimes in tune 
with the great Riimi : 

'■ at* . •» 


Naturully enough he sees Ihe same Beauty manifested 
in every particle of dust. Be it a denizen of the mosque 
or of the temple, both are alike enamoured of it, both are 
intoxicated with the same wine. The same beauty mani- 
fests itself in so many forms. The fire that burned down 
the Sinai to ashes got transmuted into the blood of Mansur. 
Majnun and Layla, Farhad and Shirin, Yusuf and 
Zulaykha are all alike afflicted with the love of the same. 
For that beauty is the real source of Love. It is that 
self-same music that has filled every nook and corner with 
its sweet tunes. 

,1 ' , ". ■■■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■ 










♦» 
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It is this wine that gives life to the spirits and the 
bodies ^'jjO and enlivens the plants into a whirling 

dance; It is this love that inspires the animate objects, 
that teaches the nightingale to lament and, makes the rose 
alive to the rift in its heart. , ^ ^ 

Love is omnipotent, omnipresent. It reigns supreme 
over the spiritual as well as temporal regions (/^J ^ j 

But, man, of all, possesses the light of Gnosis j^i). 

It is latent in his very being. 

This is how the poet introduces Adam to the readers. 
All angels made their obeissance to him, save one Disbe- 
liever in Love who could not appreciate the Dire 

inAdam. He saw only desolation all round, and failed to 
descry the Treasure hidden in it. It is a beautiful paintiug 
indeed! 
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This light, this fire finds., its culminatioii in Muhammad, 
who is veritably the ■>^')? ) I and'^-v?' O""" VJ'’- This 

approach to the climax of .ibe^uty th:^ows him once more 
into a mtwajai. Once again he expresses his desire to be lost 
irretrievably into Him, after perfect freedom from this 
temple of the body. 




This MunajM is a long one, taking us well through 
sixty couplets and ending in his cry. 

Here again he calls upon the ^aqi, and once more 
bursts into the great Master Rumi s tune : 


and then : 


i'J, 
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This beautifully summarises the story of a Chinese 
painter whose paintings were so exquisitely delicate and 
life-like that 



It' so happened that this painter became a victim to 
Love. As is wont with lovers, he left the comforts of his 
home and became a wanderer in the deserts. During his 
wanderings he descried one day from a distance another 
equally distracted lover. The stranger advanced, and 
recognising the painter as a brother lover, he questioned 
him as to whose love was the cause of his affliction and 
misery. He entreated the painter not to conceal the secret 
from him, and offered to help him in his troubles. This 
touched the heart of the painter,, who burst into tears while 
trying to describe his troubles and hardships. He told 
his kind enquirer how he had fallen in love with the form 

of one of his own paintings : .. 

etc. And as he said so he took out the portrait from under 
his collar and showed it to his sympathiser. Taking an 
active and lively interest in the affairs of the paintei s 
Cri^eappriseAhimof the condition of his sweetheart, 





and then snrmoniseddiim on Love* ■During' this lively and 

entertaining talk of Ms own Love and its all-embraeing 
effect, weight and gravity, he strikes the significant note 
that a guide is necessary to lead the aspirant to the 

object of love. He then related his personal experience in 
love, and told him how during his wild ramblings he 
stumbled into a lovely and charming town where he 
happened to see the very person whom the painter had 
portrayed and whose love he was cherishing. The sweet- 
heart is thus descij,bed ; . 


art IS mus aescimeu ; 

[} (MdUyf 

J(\9 


On the stranger’s offer of leading him to the place 
of the sweetheart the two started on their journey there. 
And though, through his extreme madness, „ the painter 
strayed away from his guide, the sweetheart’s magnetic 
force drew him to the town of his beloved. Here follows 
a picture of the sweetheart’s state of mind, aiid is beauti- 
fully introduced with; 
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so much so that 


wordsj the Prince (the sweetheart) also began 
pangs of love, and he yearned to go out to the 


In other 
to feel the 
desert : 


x=ii s,LC.cAji 


He complained to his father of his ennui, and asked his 
peimissioh to go out for' a change. The' kihg perihittfed 
him accordingly and ordered his attendants to afford 
him every pleasure, little knowing what was in store for 
his dear child. 


hTor had the prince any idea of what was foing 
happen to him. 


of love, 'file lover raised Iris eyes and foiiiKl himself face 
to face with the very object of his thoughts, the original of 
his picture. He fell into a trance and could not utter a word. 
The prince approached him and talked to him softly, and 
offered to help him out of difficulties if he would only let him 
know what they were. This encouraged the painter to 
speak, and he related to his enquirer all about his home, 
his occupalion, his distraction and madness, and at last 
handed over the portrait to him 

The prince was deeply moved and being unable to 
control his feelings, he proposed to the painter that he 
should like to take to the river as he was tired of the desert. 
He accordingly went to the river and took his seat in a 
light skiff. But he could hardly find rest without the 

seat by 
company. 


paiirter, who was, therefore, invited and given a 
his side and the two began to enjoy each other^s com] 

The clmax was reached in conversation when mere 
nods and becks usurped the place of words and expressions. 

- 

As the prince did not wish to betray his feelings to the 
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onlookers lie spoke veiy cautiously while he related to the 
j)ainter the story of a rnusician who was a long 

time away from his home and longed to get back again. 
He told him how the musician fell in with a suff, who 
endowed him with some precious rubies, which the musician 
took home and made a present of them, to the king of his 
town. The king set the rubies in his crown. One day, 
however, the heart-rending cries of one smitten with 
Divine Love caused the rubies to melt down and trickle on 
the face of the king, who was surprised at this strange 
phenomenon and invited some jewellers to make investiga- 
tions I'egarding the queer nature of the rubies. The experts 
told him that the rubies really consisted of blood-drops — 
the blood of the sCifi’s heart ! 

The poet interweaves this narrative here by way of an 
example of the influence and effect of Love, and to give 
vent to his ideas on Faqr, which are cleverly introduced in 
the prince’s address to the. painter : ■ • • • 

For faqr is the qiiality possessed by tlie Prophets alone, 
and manifests itself in two distinct ways: 
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These waj’S are fiirtlier qualified thus ; 

* ' * ^ ■ *»*# «*' ■ ■' ■ 

It is at thiC^*e "l^he Satan 

lays his trap and beguiles and misleads the traveller away. 
But he only is perfect who is strong enough to disregard 
these temptations of Satan, and brave enough to merge 
into the Eternal. 

•* * !»*■ ^ 


? • f 


[ This mention of nicely en^h^c^^ the ^oet 

to introduce the story of the' inusiOian and the rubies. 
This last couplet is followed by another introductory 
couplet in a foreign metre : 

XJ- J iS^) {}^ 

^ , and., then begins ‘the story of the miisfcian with : 

The experts*^ discovery of the true nature! o*f the royal 
rubies affords the poet another occasion to expatiate on the 
subject, and the moral of the story is summed uxd in these 
words : 


fi x/.(J (J 




The gist of the whole talk is that Self-annihilation is the 
aim, the object of man’s life; for such is the demand of 
Love, which consists only in selflessness. Catching the 
hint contained in this pointed mention of self-annihilation 
the painter conld not control himself : a fountain of blood 
gushed out form his heart, and he jiimxted from the boat 
into the w’ aters ! This practical step of the lover could not 
have failed to react on the sweetheart. The prince followed 
the example set before him. He dashed into the river, 
and the waves instantly carried him far away I It created 
a tumult in the midst of all those who , were present, and 
the eyes of the onlookers poured down a heavy shower 
of tears. Rome divers were sent into the waters to rescue 
the prince. But after hopeless efforts they succeeded in 
bringing out the two corpses of the lover and the. beloved, 
both the painter arid the painting. 




/ p 




For indeed Love -works wonders at all times ! 


cj(y 0 ^ 3 

This ijarrative ]3rocluees on the poet an intoxicatnig 
effect as it weie, and he begins to soliloquise on Love and 
Unity, closing- with the lines: 

A'Aifa'dii/j ^^c/hMh 

The thought of Divine Unity once more reminds him of the 
Prophet Muhammad. 



This introduces us to a short eulogy of the Prophet, ending 
in terms of Unity : ■ 

This is followed by eleven couplets in a new metre, 
purporting to introduce the subject of Freedom and 
Liberation and Says he: , ; 
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He is indeed a veheinent preacher- of independence. To 
quote some of his utterances in this connection: 




^ ^ 


a 




•« 


,** , »« 

The J^ mentioned in the last cou^jlct is that of a man 
who felt much distressed and confounded at the falling of 
a dog into his well, and had recourse to a faqir to ask him 
as to how he should get rid of the impurity thus caused. 
The faqlr, after consulting the books relative to the sub- 
ject, advised him to draw out some water from the well. 
The foolhardy enquirer ran back home, drew out some 
water, but left the corpse of the dog in the well. The poet 
enlarges upon this to say; 

He avails himself of this opporlune moment to advise the 
hearer : 



This “king” (>-*«'-) towards whose door of bounty he is 
hastening, is no other person than his spiritual guide, the 
Khwaja Ma’sum, whose praise so naturally follows after 
another six couplets. This eulogy of the Khwaja takes up 
fifteen couplets, which I can not resist the temptation of 
quoting below . — 

















Ay 


1 / JyO(^ 

li bk) 
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Besignation to the Will of God forms the subject 
of the next part of the Mathnawi, which is again 
introdueed with twelye couplets in a foreign metre, beginn- 


ing with : ■ , 


which is followed by : 








He goes on in the same strain, emphasising the idea that 
Man is a microcosm of the whole, cosmos and that he is the 
only object of his search. And hence his advice of self- 
study, self-concentration, which helps one to solve all 
problems and unravel all mystery : 

This has been illustrated by the story of an alchemist, 
who had wasted many a long year of his life in attempting to 
change a base metal into gold, till after all he met a saintly 
person, who demonstrated to him the real successful way 
of alchemy. And the moral of it is that Resignation 
must always be attended with Search -without which 
it is of no use. Having both together, one can achieve any 
fUiog one longs foi — the part, in fact, finds its union 
with the whole. - . - . 







TaimlM is defiued as a complete ddtaciiment of one’s 
:relatioB. from. Not-Self, it is likened to^a benumbed foot 
■tbat: trudges along but is unaffected by fatigue. Its very 
essence is the destruction of all earthly desire : and a 
persistent refusal to yield to the cravings of one’s lower 


The idea is further illustrated by the story of a saint who 
prayed to God for sending down rain on Lahore^ which 
w^s once upon a time afflicted with a terrible d,ioUghtj 
which is finely painted in these words : 


jJlS 

» »* » » 





PI 










■ ■" 'V ■ ■ r ' ' ■' .... ^ ' 

l/Vhtcii the cliinux Wcis tgecIigcIj tlic Stiiiit prciyBti to 
God to be merciful to His creatures. And a voice from 
the unseen responded saying that the saint was still an 
imperfect novice and was deficient enough not to be able 
to rindeistand and realise that every particle of the 
universe be it a stone, or an animal, or a tree..... has 
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beeii endowed with a knowledge of the mystery, into which 
eveii an ant could initiate him only if he were intelligent 
enough to understand. 

[To illustrate this idea of imxaerfeetion a story has beeli 
related here, of an idol of Somnat speaking to a Brahman, 
whom it styled as its own god, and then put him the search- 
ing questions. You have created me after your own image’’, 
said it, “Have you, then, found anything, apart from your 
own self ?” Then the idol admonished the Brahman for 
his imperfection and fickleness of nature: 

To continue the story, the voice from the unseen went 
on to say: There is an old matron in this calamity-stricken 
spot. Love has pierced her heart in hundreds of places for 
she is Our Lover, she is suffering from our imperishable love. 
Her-heart does not care . to build up -a home, for she is Our 
marly]: and does not want a shroud. Her bed consists, of. only 
a handful of dust, and she owns no shed save the heavens. 
Her home is homelessness itself. . Lightning will not smile, 
and clouds will not pour down rain till' she doe's not will 
it. For the heart of the gnostic is the mainspring ( )of 
the well-being of the world, and it is from there that the 
people of the world get their daily provisions, though the 
faces of the devotees of God be dust-covered, yet it is they 
who really bear the brunt of the evils of the world! 

The saint caught the hint. He girded his loins and went 
out in search of the old matron. And when he succeeded in 
meeting hci, he complained to her of the afflictions of the 
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people and beseeched her to pray to God for His grace and 
mercy. On hearing the request the matron-saint sermonised 
him on love and its essence, and told him that since she did 
not see any space devoid of the friend (God), and whereas 
her very being was seething with a burning desire to steal 
a giuiice of Him she had mustered up her courage to serve 
Him and had taken oaths' that to His door only she would 
take all her supplications for the grant of her longings and 
Wants, and from Him alone would she seek help, for, in- 
deed, said she, His acceptance makes every hair of my body 
smile. It is his reins only that turn the trend of my being. 
I am indeed something beyond imagination. Even faiicj- 
failed to paint a correct picture of my state of mind. My 
thought simply entrances the hearts, my reflection 
melts the- mirrors. My very colourlessness is full of all 
colonrs.. In my heart I store up all the universe, but the 
whole painting is lost in the mirror (of my heart) . She 
wound up her discourse by saying that words were too 
delicate and insufficient to express the very extensive 
■meaning; . 

And her parting words followed immediately : 



I’ho saint was compelled to leave her to her solitude, 
without having realised the essence of love. Once more lie 
prayed to God, and again a third time. But all was in vain. 
He could hot move the providence to send down a single 
drop of rain. The matron was after all moved with the 

containing as many as 
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miseiy of the people, and as the night came on, she went 
outside the town, and shedding tears, she called upon the 
morning to come on and give her shelter to provide her 
with full comforts of life. 

The saint saw the scene, and hied back to his solitude. 
But the old lady had not yet found a comfortable bed for 
herself -when the clouds began to pour down rain in tor- 
rents, and the land presented the scene of a wide expanse 
of water. The saint once again opened his communion with 
G-od and expressed his surprise at the fact that though the 
old saintess had not yet got a shelter, still rain did pour 
down. And the voice from the Unseen informed him that the 
saintess had joined the majority and had-found her shelter 
on high.' The drop had become one with the ocean of Re- 
ality ; the ocean of Divine Mercy had received it back to 

itself. The sacred soul had gone on high and only the body 
had remained. 

For the beggars of love are really kings. Whatever 
exists is for them alone. Their city is quite a unique one, 
perfectly distinguishable from both the worlds. 

The poet desires to learn a lesson from this saintess. The 
I and the We seem to him to be a mere forgotton dream, and 
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nothing moi ej for in his very self he perceives the onrush 
of a shoreless ocean. 

The next section of the Mathnawi is again introduced as 
usual with nine couplets in a foreign metre. It proj)oses 
to deal with the high quality of his own lofty poetry and 
sublime diction. He becomes expressly self -laudatory when 
he says: , 





He believes that as long as the angels do not read and 
patronise poetry, people do not regared it as praise- 
worthy. According to him a poetical utterance, truly 
deserving the name is one which so effects the heart that it 
becomes a part of the heart itself, one which gives birth to 
a mania in the heart, one which effervesces like wine in the 
butt of Thought, and goes right into' the very marrow of 
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the soul even before it reaches the ear of the bearers. He 
means thereby to suggest that his own diction and poetry 
stand the test of these criteria. He goes on in the same 
self-laudatory tone to assert his uniqueness. All the 
forces at Nature’s command were exhausted before the 
world could get a man like him. Let us hear him in detail; 

*,,#■,* * *■ * , :" ■ ■ !*• ., » ». . ' * ■ ■ ■ 0 ,: ■■,#..,■■#■ , ' 

This wakes him up to the necessity of saying a word 
about such poetesters as may have the courage to vie with 
him in excellenQe or try to challenge his mastery of the art. 
To bring home to the reader’s mind the existence and 
futility of such audacious and mean souls and their criticism 
he brings here the story of a wretch who urinated in the 
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sacred well of Zamzam and wh^ was asked as to the 
reason of this atrocious deed of his, he said he committed 
the heinous act simply to attract the peoples’ attention to 
himself. Such an anecdote so skilfully woven together can 
hardly fail to secure its purpose with the reader of Nasir 
‘AIL Couplets then follow, which criticise such mean and 
meaningless actions and intentions of his adversaries and 
malignant opponents, till at last he closes the topic with: 

feeling certain of the fact that full Justice will be done to 
him by his own utterances c/®"" a^iid 

goes on to strike a note of warning thus : 



from his self-intoxication, and finds fault with himself: 
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and awakes to tiie realisation of a heart full of love— -Love 
that knows no distinction between I and Thou, Love which 
is the fountain-head of all Existence, is the source equally 
well of Non-Existence : 




Reason is only a servant of Love, and Madness 
Cc»7^^) oiily attendant in its solitude. Love is itself the 
hunter and the victim; it is at once Justice and Injustice. 
All is Love, and nothing else. What really matters is the 
happy occasion (of a ceremony), and those who take part 
in it are of no account. 


This ecstasy once more throws him into a nninajdt 
“Light up the fire of Love in me, O God!”, he says, “If 
Thou hast shown Thyself to me, teach me as well how to 

enjoy Thy Beatitude”........... “Burn this torch once more”, 

he cries, and “let not my candle be extinguished. Endow it 
with the constant glow of a pearl. Grant me an everlasting 
life ^ Transmute me into an eternal Love 
..and so on. 

This is followed bj^ a fresh (and the last) section of 
the Manthnawi, which is introduced as usual with four 

couplets in a new metre in this case that of Rumi’s 

Mathnawi. This is the story of saint Ibrahim son of Adham, 
"V^ho is characterised as; 
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Ibrahim, it is related, once felt a burning desire to 
resort to the side of river and jungle. After roaming about 
in the forest for some time, he repaired to the river. In 
the boat he was joined by a lovely youth. It so happened 
that the lance of Ibrahim struck and pierced the foot of 
the handsome stranger, who, however, uttered not a word 
of complaint, and his journey terminating, he extracted the 
spear-point from his bleeding foot, mounted a steed and 
trotted off. Ibrahim could not bear the scene. He felt 
tormented at heart, and a voice from within admonished 
him for his gross carelessness in having hurt the stranger, 

and bade him pray, ^ying (in the words of the Koran) : 

Thus closes the Mathnawi, sounding a note of self-de- 
nunciation. . .j. . . .. . 


The main theme of the whole poem, as has been rendered 
abundantly clear by the detailed argument above, is Divine 
Unity and Love. Unity encompasses everything. All that 
is covered by Time and Space, all that is conceivable and 
imaginable resides in Him, vrho is unchangeable and absolute. 
There is nothing else, but God. All that has been, that is. 






and that will ever be, is ever there in the unchangeable 
Reality. He is the light and life of the Universe. Every- 
thing merges into him, for He is all, and there is none other. 
God is Love. Love found its first expression in the person 
and being of Adam, the first Man, and was consummated in 
the august personality of Muliammad, the Messenger of 
God, the centre of all light and glory, the pivot of all love. 
God is the very heart and soul of the Universe, and must 
be searched for in Mail’s own self. Hence it is only in the 
oneness with the heart and soul of the Universe that one 
can find the true ideal, the true self. This search must 
needs be helped by a total resignation to the Will of the 
Supreme, and cannot bring forth the desired end without 
the aid of a (spiritual) guide who only can lead the aspirant 
direct to the realisation of that Love, which draws all things 
together into the huge oneness of cosmic life, and wherein 
lies the secret of the Absolute Unity and Reality. And it is 
to Man, and Man alone, that the realisation of this great 
and grim truth is vouchsafed ! 
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THE HISTORICAL CONTENTS OF THE DiWAN OF 
ABU TAMMAM. 

A. Haq; M. A; Ph. D. 

The^ poems of Abu Tammam are full of historical 
facts which shed a new light on our knowledge of the 
events of the period in which he lived. Although Tabari 
andotherArabhistorians have dealt fully with the im- 
portant events, yet still in the description of various 
happenings there is a gap which can only be filled by 
the contemporary poets. It would be idle, indeed, to 
search for historical facts in a chronological order in the 
poems, as their chief aim is the praise of patrons in 
order to gain reward and not the accurate recording of 
historical facts. As Dr. Margoliouth in his article^ 
on the historical contents of the Diwan of al-Buhturi 
remarks, the poet of Abbasid times had to discharge some 
of the functions of the modern journalist. He had to 
defend the policy of the court before the public, test 
public opinion regarding any important sf ep to be taken 
by the sovereign or minister, and not infrequently to 

persuade him to adopt certain measures for the public 
welfare. 


In the poems of Abu Tammam, the chief events 
escribed are, the battles and skirmishes against Babak, 
the powerful leader of the Khurramites, bis capture and 
erecuiioii, the defeat of the Emperor Theopbilus and the 
fall of Ancyra and Amorium; and also the raids on 
Roman territory. In addition to these, many other 
events are also mentioned, rk, the crucifixion of 
Masayar-, the chief of Tabaristan. a d Aetiii.. the do- 


' ■ — ^ ... ■ ■ 

Tabari iii, 1303, captured and beaten to dealh in 225 A. H, 
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fender of Amorium/ the capture of Hurjam by Abu 
Said, ^ the execution* of the famous Afshin and the 
burning of his body, the overthrow^ of Ibu-al-Sari 
by Abdul-iah-Ibn Ttihir, the establishment of order in 
Egypt by Mamum® and other events of minor import- 
ance. He alludes to the insurrection of the Zutts (Jats) 
which was suppressed ruthlessly in the year 220® A. H., 
in poems^ which are not mentioned in the Di wan and 
the authenticity of which is disputed. He mentions the 
city of Surra-Man Raa (Samarra) which was built by 
the Caliph-al'Mutasim in 221 A. H., as being the place 
where Babak was executed,® His reference to the 
year 219 A. PI. as that in which al-Mutasim acceded to 
the Caliphate is very significant,® as most of the Arab 
historians assign that event to the year 218 A. H. 
Alasudi/'® however, says, “ Some say that the people 
paid allegiance to Mutasim as a Caliph in the year 
219 A. H.” 


1. Diwan 154 (10) he was captured on the fall of the fortress and brought 
to Baghdad where he died in A. H. 224 and his body was gibbeted beside that 
of Babak. Tabari iii, 1302. 

2. Diwan 107 (5) Tiforizi says he was the king of Sanariah in Armenia, 

c£. Masudi ii, 67. ' ■ . . ■ 

3. Diwan 151^ — 15B. \ , 

4. See al-Ziyadat MS. 53-54, This event took place in 211 A. Eindi 

180-183, 

5- In 217 H. Tabari iii, 1107 Biwan 11 1-114. 

6, Tabari iii, 110b. The marshes between Basra and Wasit were occupied 
by a large population of Indians called Jats. 

?. See ai-Ziyadat 45 (14), 49 (9-12). 

8. Biwan 264 (22). See also the poem (MS, 510) in which he praises 
Samarra and hurls ridicule at Baghdad, 

9. Diwan 157 (6). 

10. vii, 103. If the date 218 A. H. given by Tabari and others is correct, 
it is quite possible that Mutasim after becoming Caliph held a royal reception in 
2J9, in which the poet presented to him this encomium. 
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His poems are full of allusions to the Days (i.e., 
battles) of the pagan and Islamic^ age which are des- 
cribed in the Aghani and other historical works. He 
mentions also the massacre of the followers of Mazda 
(528 A. D.) by Anushirwan, the King of Persia. 

A few references of historical importance are also 
given in his poems. He relates that Umar, the second of 
the Orthodox Caliphs, had once, when gold became scarce, 
suggested that coins should be made of camel’s® hide. 
In another plage he informs us of the strange method 
adopted for spreading abroad the news of victories and 
defeats of the Caliph’s armies. In the time of Mutasim 
when the army of the Caliph was engaged in almost 
incessant battles against Babak, the messenger bedecked 
himself with black feathers when the Caliph’s army 
gained a victory, and with red feathers when it was 
defeated.^ 

He also makes mention of the famous Halley comet 
which made its periodical appearance in 222 A.H. (738 A. D.) 
from which the astrologers predicted that a great calamity 
would fall® upon the people. 

The laudatory poems addressed by the poet to the 
high dignitaries and officials of his time are not confined 


1. Diwan (322-23) See also the indices to the Diwan in which the names oi* 
battles mentioned by Abu Tamraan are given* 

2. Diwan 322-23 (1-3) Tabari (i, 894 seqq). In most MSS. of the Diwan 

the name is written as whereas in some MSS. it is given as 

cf. MS. of the Diwan 306 (8). . 

3. Diwan 50 (2), 

4. Diwan 107 (4). 

5. The poet calls it by the name of al-Kawkah-al-Gharbi. See Diwan 7 

(fourth line from the bottom) Cf. Kamil of Ibn-al-Athir vi, 337, pub. Leiden 
Michael Syr. iii, 97. See also Chamber’s Book of Astronomy, i. 444, ^ 
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to ordinary eomplimentary platitudes, but contain much 
that is of historical importance, as they were addressed 
to those who controlled the helm of State. The panegy- 
rics composed in praise of his patron Abu Sa’id are 
full of allusions to and description of the battles fought 
against Babak, of raids carried into the Roman ter- 
ritory/ In his panegyric on Khalid b. Yazid he recalls 
his raid on Roman soil- Abu Dulaf, who fought Babak 
under the command of Afshin, rescued the latter from a 
difficult situation by his strategy,^ and though he was 
disliked by Afshin who tried to poison the mind of the 
Calii>h against him yet the Caliph cherished his memory*. 
Muhammad b. Abd-al-Malik-al-Zayyat was not only a 
vizier but the Prefect of Police, Head of the Council of 
State and Censor.’ Abu Said was one of those who 
favoured the nomination of Wathiq as a successor to 
Mutasim \vhile the latter was still alive/ 

Coming to the part he played as a journalist of his 
day; though he often voiced the opinion of the court, he 
was conspicuous for his reiterated demands from the 
Caliph or other nobles, of what be thought was for the public 
good. In an encomium he urges the Caliph al-Mutasim to 
nominate Harun (al- Wathiq) as successor to the great 
empire, which on one side extended from China to Yaman 
and on the other from Spain to the walls of Rome, and 
crush all who dared to oppose it^ Again, when Afshin 
fell on evil days and was imprisoned and afterwards 


1. Diwan 96-110, 215-220. 

2. Diwan 32-33. 

3. Diwan 42 (13 seqq). . 

4. Diwan 43 ((-8), 210 Cf. Ibn. Khallikan i, 27. 

5. 48 (11). 

6. 338 (3-t). 

7. Diwan 155 (1—8). 
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executed and burnt", lie requests the Caliph to exter- 
minate the whole family of Xaus, the father of Afshin, 
and hurl them into the pits which they had dug for the 
Kingdom^’ He pleaded before Malik b. Tawq for 
Banu Taghlib, who had incurred the displeasure of Malik 
on account of their insubordination®, and so appeased 
the anger of Malik, w^ho then treated his floclc with the 
dignity to which they had been, accustomed*. Many 
other verses of a similar kind may be found in this Diwan. 

Abu Tammam makes no mention of the foreign troops, 
i, €. al-Mawali, organised first by al Mutasim, which in a 
comparative short period assumed the importance of the 
Roman Praetorian Guards, seating and unseating Caliphs 
who were practically in their power. Even in celebrating 
the victory of Amorium, in which these troops played a 
very important part, he passes over their exploits without 
mention and speaks only of the achievements of the Arabs®. 
This is probably due to the fact that in the poet’s 
life time these troops did not become so important as they 
did later on, in the time of the poet Buhturi, who in his 
poems constantly refers to them®. 

The ‘chief themes on which Abu Tammam harps are the 
victories won by the Caliph al-Mutasim against the heretic 
Babak, and the Emperor Theophilus Many raids on the 
Roman land carried out by al-Mamun, and other Generals 
of al Mutasim are also alluded to in his poems. Here 

1. For a details 1 account of AfsMn's execnti m see Tabari iii, 1308—1318 

2. Diwan 154 (3—5). 

3. 19 (8 seqq.) 

4. Cl Ibn Rashiq (Umda) 32 —33* . 

5. Diwan 12 (2. 

6. See Dr. Margolioutirs article in the Journal of Indian Hi.story, on the 
historical contents of the Diwan of Biihtnrj. 
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4. Cf. Diwan 260* 


1. Tabari iiiy 1015. According to another version be appeared in 200 A.H. 
Cf. al-Tanbili by MasoOi p- 363; again Masudi fMuruj vii 62) gives the year 204 
A.H. as that in which Babak made his first appearance 

2. Of. Fihrist 342— 344. Diwan 248 (12 — 14) Masudi vi, 186 identifies al» 
Khnrramiyya with al-Musiimiyya, the followers of Abn Mnsfim who was slain 
by Mansur in 136 A.H. and Aba Tammam (303) 12 identifies them also with the 
foiiowers of Maztlak. 

3. According to Tabari (iii, 1233) the number of all those who were killed 
by Babak duniig the twenty years of his reign was 255,500. Musudi (Tanbih 
353) mentions 500.000 as a moderate number. 


I propose to deal only with the battles fought by the 
Caliph 's army against Babak, his capture and execution. 
In order to apx)reciate the significance of victories over 
Babak it is necessary to give a short account of each, 
pointing out wherever necessary the contribution that 
Abu Tammam has made to the accounts given in historical 
works. 


BABAK, HIS DEFEAT, CAPTURE AND 
EXECUTION. 


Babak the great b.eresiareh made his first appearance 
in the city of Badhdh during the reign of al-Mamun in the 
year 201^ A. H. He succeeded his master Javvidan b. Sahl 
as the leader of the Khurramites, who are often called al-- 
Muhammira and ai-Babakiyya“. From this time until his 
capture in 222 A.H. he was constantly at war with . the 
forces of the two Caliphs, al-Mammi and al-Mutasim, and 
defeated and routed many generals who were sent to 
conquer hims He was the terror® of western and 
north-western Persia for more than twenty years, but 
was at last sought out in his inaccessible haunts by the 
famous Afshin, was subdued and captured after two years 
of fierce and persistent straggle. Mamuu, while on his 
death-bed, had enjoined on his brother Mutasim not to 
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spare any efforts to root out Babak and his followers^, 
and the chief thought which occupied Mutasim’s mind after 
his accession was to remove this great danger to the 
Kingdom. Babak was countenanced and helped by the 
Romans. Indeed the raid on Zepetra was carried out by 
the Emperor Theophilus at the request of Babak in order 
to divert the attack of the Caliph’s forces, and alleviate the 
pressure on Babak.® To establish peace with the empire 
and to produce an impression off the strength of the state 
it was essential that Babak and his followers should be 
suppressed. With this purpose in view Mutasim, within 
a very short period of becoming Caliph, set on foot pre- 
parations for a great expedition, and when they were 
completed he, in the month of Dhul-Qada 220 A.H., 
Sent Afshin at the head of a great army to conquer 
Babak. 

The chief battles mentioned by Abu Tammam are fully 
described by Tabari in his well-known Annals.® Here 
it will be sufficient to give a short account of those events 
and mention a few^ details and small incidents that are 
alluded to by the poet. 

1. Before the expedition of Afshin set out Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim was sent by the Caliph Mutasim to the province of 
al-Jabal to suppress the rising of the followers of Babak, 
where in many engagements he defeated and inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy. Tabari does not state the name of a 
single place where the fighting took place. He simply 
records the facff that in the month of Shawwal 218 A.H. 

1. Tabari iii, 1138. It is said that the horsenien of Babak alone numbered 
twenty thousand. Abul harj (Mukhtasar) 2tl. : 

2. Tabari iii, 1234, 

3. See Tabari iii, 1171 Seqq and 1186 seqq. 

4. iii, 1165. 
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Ibrahim was sent to the province of al- Jabal to subdue the 
Khurramites, who had gathered in Hamadan, and slew sixty 
thousand of them, w-hile the remainder fled away to the 
Roman border. In another place he informs^ us that 
Ibrahim returned to Baghdad from al-Jabal on the 11th of 
Jamadi-ul-avvai 219 A. H. with many captives, after slaying 
one hundred thousand followers of Babak. Abu Tammam 
in the poems composed in praise of Ibrahim mentions the 
names of Qurran^ the two Ashtars, Dadhwayh, Khayzaj* 
as the jjlaces where fighting took place, and adds that 
many battles were fought under cover of darkness which 
was a favourite method of Babak’s attack.^ 

2. Before Afshin left for Barzand®, his headquarters, 
Abu Sa’id, a general who distinguished himself in this 
expedition, was ordered by the Caliph to repair the forts 
between Zanjan and Ardabil, ® which had been destroyed 
by Babak and to establish military guards on the roads 
for the safe transport of the provisions that were sent 
to Ardabil. Having heard that a party of the enemy 
headed by Muawiya, the brother of Babak, was returning 
after a raid, be intercepted and attacked them killing 
many and taking a great number of prisoners, though 

1. ill, 116G. 

2. Diwan 302 (3 0) Qurran was a town in Adharbayjan. Yaqut iv; 5L 
Aslitar was a district town between Nahiwand and and Hamadan. Yaqut i, 276. 

3. Diwan 307 (1). 

4. Diwan 306 (last line) “In tin East thou hast met them in a battle the 
bolts of which have caused the mountains of the Roman land to eieave^^ 307 
( 10 ). 

5. The distance from Barznnd to Sadarasp, where the first ditch of Afshin 
was, is two purasangs^ and then to Zahrkush {"Kaian Kud) where was the second 
ditch, is two 'parasangs and thence t > Rud-abRud, where the third ditch was, is 
two parasangs and from there to Badhdh one parasang. Ibn Khnrdadbih, 121. 

6* See Ibn Khnrdadbih IlOp 


the leader himself escaped'. Here again Tabari is silent 
as to where this battle was fought but Abu Tammam 
describes it as having taken place behind. Sindbaya" , 
adding that Muawiya escaped under cover of darkness® 
thereby showing that it was a night raid. 

3. After rebuilding the forts between Barzand and 
Ardabil Afshin divided his forces and quartered his generals 
in different fortified towns. Thus Abu Sa’id was posted 
at Ehush*, Haytham al- Ghana wi at the fort of Arshaq, and 
Alawaya-al-Axiwar at the fort of al-Nahr. Provisions 
were conveyed from one stronghold to another by armed 
guards. Afshin a very able general, knowing well that 
an effort to force an issue by a direct attack would 
result in disaster, adopted the method of slow and steady 
progress. Meanwhile, he tried many ruses and laid traps 
to ensnare the enemy who often fell a victim to them. 
The way in which he enticed Babak to attack Arshaq® was 
an exceedingly clever ruse. While Babak was attacking 
the fort of Arshaq, Afshin and Abu Sa’id fell upon him 
with their horsemen and slew nearly all his cavalry, though 
Babak himself escaped to Muqan® with a few of his 
followers. Describing this event Tabari says'^ that Babak, 
after a few days’ stay at Mupan, left by night for Badhdh 
escorted by a military guard. Abu Tammam adds 
several details informing us that Muqan was attacked by 

1 Tabari iii, llTl^ Accor.ling to Tabari this was the first defeat snstained 
by Babak^s followers, See ibid. 

2. A market town in Adharbayjaii Taqut iii, 166. 

3. Diwan JOl (7-9). 

4. Diwan 68 (5) 

5. For details see Tabari iii, 1174 seqq. Arshaq is a mountain in the 
district of Muqan. Yaqut, i. 208. 

6. Cf. Ibn Khnrdabili 119. 

■ 7. Tabari iii, 1178. 
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Abu Sa’id on a Friday, and that Babak compelled to 
flee*. 

4. Abu ’iainmam mentions a night raid which was 
repulsed by Aim Said'-- The attack was directed against 
Bishr", one of. his officers, who was staggered and whose 
ranks were brokenk Muhammad b. Maadh came to his 
help^. but the enemy was too strong for them both. See- 
ino- this Abu Sa’id came to their help just in time to save 
the situation. Referring to this incident, Abu Tammam 

says®, 

“Hadst thou delayed one hour in reaching them, Islam 
would have stirred to flight a bird of ill omen.” 

Tabari" records a night raid in which Babak forced 

Afshin to retire, but whether this refers to the raid 
mentioned by Abu Tammam is doubtful. More probably 
the reference is to another raid made by Babak in whose 
plan o! campaign night® attacks took a prominent place. 

5 The capture of Tall, a fortified high mountain 
near Badhdh, occupied by au officer of "amed 

AdMu“ led to the fall of Babak’s last strongkold, Badhdh. 
MI was captured just before sunset" after a hard struggle, 


1. 

2, 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 
0 - 
7 . 

. 8. 
9 . 
ICl. 


Diwaii 102 (.‘M) 201 (11-V2) 
Diwaii2G2 (I M2) 28 (2-7) 
Diwau 295 (last line) 296. 

Diwan206 ll-O) 

DiwaB 296 (7) 28 (6-#)^ 

Bi wan 297 (2)* 
iiij 1190. 

CL Tabari iii, 1192 (2) 
Tabari iii, 1214. 

Diwan 262 (last line) 


while Badhdh fell easily on Thursday^ the 9th of Ramazan 
222 A. H. 

Many smaller battles which took place during the two 
years’ struggle, but are not mentioned by Tabari, are 
alluded to by Abu Tammain in his poems, among them 
being the following: — 

1. A battle fought in the highlands of Abrashtawira 
and Darwadh^ in which the enemy was repulsed 
in a night raid, and only escaped destruction by 
fleeing under the cover of darkness to a hill in 
Darwadli. ‘Mt was a victory by which time 
became resplendent and lances opened the buds 
of hopes.” 

2. The night raid mentioned above in No, 4. 

3. From the description given by Abu Tamman it 
appears® that another battle in addition to that 
already mentioned, took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Arshaq, in which Abu Dulaf rescued 
Afshin from a perilous situation, 

4. The poet constantly refers to the fortijfications of 
Babak as Kadhaj* and Kadhajat, which were 
built on the hills, and were surrounded by dense 
forests. 

Babak after the fall of Badhdh effected his escape to 
Armenia with the intention of crossing over the Roman 

1. Di wan 203 (0) Yaquti ii 578. Tabari (iii 497) says that it was taken 
on Friday the 20tb of Ramadan. 

2. Diwaii 262 (7-10) 327 (9) Cf. Yuquti. 80, Ibn. Khardadbih 22. 

3. Dlwan 42 (13 seqq) 202 (3“— 6), See also 326 (last line). 

4. Diwanl02 (11) 262 (4) it is Persian word Kada which means shelter. 
Cf . Yaqut iv, 244. 



border, but was captured by an Armenian prin6ef Called 
Sahl b. Sanbat% with whom he had taken refuge', and made 
over in the month of Ramadan^ to Afshin, who brought him 
together with his brother Abdul-Lah, to Samarra. On 
reaching the city he was carried on a caparisoned elephant*, 
paraded about the city, and then executed, the Caliph, 
ordering Babak’s executioner to plunge the knife into his 
trunk after severing his limbs. His head was sent to the 
cities of Khurasan and his body impaled before the palace. 
His brother met the same fate at the hand of Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim, the Governor of Baghdad*. 

After the capture of Babak, thousands of Muslim 
captives, women and children who had fallen victim to his 
tyranny, were restored to their families®. 

The date of Afshin ’s return with Babak to Samarra 
is given by Tabari® as the third of Safar 223 A.H. From 
Abu Tammam’s description'^, one might have inferred that 
the execution of Babak took place in the month of Shawwal 
222 A.H. instead of Safar 223 A.H. as stated by Tabari. 

Describing the impalement of the bodies of Mazyar 
and of Aetius at a later period beside that of Babak the 
poet says®, “The fever of the hearts was cooled when Babak 
became the neighbour of Mazyar. 

-—.I. — , 1 — 

1. Diwan 107 (2) 328 (2), 

2 Diwan 264 (7) . 

3. Tabari iiij 1230 seqq Diwan 264: (13). 

4. Tabari iii, 1292 seqq. 

5. Diwan 260. Tabari iii, 1227. 

6. Tabari iii, 1229. 

7. Diwan 264 (7). 

8. Diwtan 1S4 (8-18). 
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He is. the second with him, under tne dome of heaven 
and not the second of the two when they were in the Gave^. 

They seem to have hastened away that they might 
conceal some news from Aetius. 

Black are their vests as if the hands of Simoom have 
woven for them garments of pitch. 

Day and night they ride on slender steels brought to 
them from the carpenter’s stable. 

They stir not from their places and yet w-hosoever 
sees them thinks they are ever on a journey”. 


1. i. e. the Prophet and Abu Bakr. Quran ix 40, 
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v;*n (3) .-1 
Or 

FAIRS IN EARLY ARABIA. 

7j, Siddiqi, M. i., Ph. D., Reader, University of Lucknow, 

x4miuai and periodical fairs are as old institutions as 
human society itself. The writers on the history of com- 
merce like Richard LasehV Walford®, Clive Day® and 
others have already traced their existence in ancient 
China, Dreece and India- Some of these as W’ell as certain 
other writers on the subject have referred to, and made 
some passing remarks on fairs in pre-lslamic Arabia also. 

Several European Orientalists, also, while writing on 
history and religion of the Arabs before Islam, have dealt 
at some length with some of the fairs that were held in 
central Arabia, before Islam. Snouk Hurdronje^, Dozy® 
and Wellhausen® among them have also thrown some light 
on the tj'pe and nature of these fairs. But all these 
eniment Orientalists, on account of the nature of their 
themes, had to limit their investigations to the fairs held 
in central Arabia only. 

Among the Muslim writers, Al-Biruni, in Al-Athfirul- 
Biqiya'^, Al-Qalqashandl in the Subhu’l-A'sha® and al- 
Marzuqf in his Kitabe’l Azminati Wal-Amkina® have given 
long lists of fairs that were held in Arabia annually and 
have also mentioned some particulars with regard to them. 

1. PrimitiYe Karkets.” ' 

2. ** Fiirs past nixd present” .' v;; ' ■ . ■■■ 

3. H’sto'-y of commerce.” 

4 Idet Mekkanisehe Fest, LeidealSSO. 

5. * Die Tsraeleiten zu Mekka. ■ ■ 

6. Re4e A rabielien Heidentum pp. 84-100. ... 

7. Arabic text P. 321 Eng. Translation Saehau P, 324. ! 

8. Yol IPp 410-.411 

VoL 2 Pp. 161—169, 


* 


As for the Geographical works of the Arabic writers, 
the Mujam^ of Yaqiit and in the works on “ Traditions” 
the Sahili of al-Bukliarf and the commentary of Faf.Jul- 
B^rl* on it contain some important details with regard to 
cmr subject. The Kitabu’l-Aghtoi of Abu’l-Farj also con- 
ning a long notice on the fair of ‘ Oka 2 ;^’ 


A complete list of 
to the above-mentioned 
nually is given below'. 

Plgees where fairs were 
held®. 

jC'I) Mmnatu’hJaniJal* 

(2) ai-Jisr 

(3) al-Hijr* 


places in Arabia where according 
authorities, fairs were held an- 

ilonths and dates 
in which fairs 
were held. 

Rabiu’l-awwal, Istt- 
5th. 


in Bahrayn 


(4) aVOmin* 

(5) al-Mushqqar 


in Bahrayn 


in Yemen 


Qabiu’l-akhir. 

(under the patro- 
nage of Mundhir 
B. Sawa.) 

Juma'l-ula till the 
end of the month. 

Jumadal-Akhira 
from the beginn- 
ing of the month. 


Cairo. Vol. 6, P. 203. Vol. 7 P. 390. 

Kitabnl-Hajj Kitabnl BuyR. 

Cairo Yol. 8, P- 385. 

See P. 5 ete. ^eqq 6 of this article. 

^ This lisfc is based on al-^ironi al-Atbarun P. 328. ai-MarznqPs 

Kitabnl-Amkina Vol. 2 pp. 161-»-J69 and on al-Qaalashandi, Subhul-lsba VoL 

1. pp. 410«4:U, V 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


(6) 

Snh’ar* 

in Yemen 

Raj ab-10th-15th. 

(7) 

Daba 


Last days of Rajab. 

(8) 

Shihr* 


Middle of Shaban. 

(9) 

'Idn or Tdn Abyan „ 

Ramadan Ist-lOth or 
15th. 

(10) 

Sau‘a’* 


Ramadan 15th the 
end of the month. 

(11) 

Eabiya 

*Okaz 

in Hadramaut 

Middle of Dhul-qada 

(12) 

in Ilejaz 

Dhul-qada lst-20th. 

(13) 

DhuTMajaz 

V 

„ 20th- 29th. 

(li) 

Dhn'l-Majaz 

?j ■ 

Dhuld Hijja lst-8th, 
llth-13th. 

(15) 

Mina 

99 

The 9th and 10th of 
this month being 
the Hajj days. 

(16) 

Mtat 


Probably during the 
end of Dhul-Hajj. 

(17) 

Ha jar* 

in Yammama 

Muharram Ist-lOth. 

ri8) 

(19) 

(20) 

Majaza* 

al-Abla 

al-Badr. 

» 


(21) 

al-Hubasha. 

Near Medina In the month of 
Rajab. 


It is apparent from the ahoye list that the season of 
fairs in Arabia began with the month of Eab‘iul-Awwal 
when the first fair was held at Dumatu’bJandal, and ended 
with the fair of ‘Mina' which was held just after the IJajj. 
The intervening period of seven months was filled in, by 
successive fairs whioti are held at different places and 
followed one another on well arranged consecutive dates. 


1. It is doubtful wlieiher it is th|? sajpg plSbea as Ohul-JIajaz or a different 
one. See Mu jam Cairo Vol, VII P. 385. 

A detail information abopt tte JSar^d wife asterisk, i§ found in 

fhe Encye. of IsIaiQ. ’ ...-wf, 
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The fair of Dumal-ul-Jandal, began on the 1st of the 
month Rab‘iul-awwal under the patronage of the Christian 
prince Ukaidir the Abadite*, or that of Abu Qua fa the 
Kalbile. These two Arab chiefs vied with each other for 
the patronage of the fair. The contest was decided yearly 
by a competition in wit between them, He who won the 
contest secured the supreme authority over the affairs 
relating to the fair. The patron thus elected had the sole 
responsibility of the fair and the right of buying all that 
he wanted before any of the visitors could do any business. 
The Syrians and the Mesopotamians were not allowed even 
to visit this fair without special permission. The shops in 
the fair however consisted of woollen tents, in which there 
were a good number of professional girlsh 

The fair of Dumat-ul-Jandal was follo^ved by the fair 
of Hajar in Bahrayn which was held in the month of 
Rabi ul-Akhir. It was patronised by Mundhir B. Sawa for 
sometime and must have been visited by most of the people 
who went to Dumat-ul-JandaP. 

This was followed by the fairs of and of 

) a place well-known for its textile industry 
Vol. 6, P. 114) and of ‘Oman’ one after another. Oman was 
a great business centre of the Arabs. The merchants of 
China, India and Africa went there, sold the goods of their 
own countries and bought those of the other countries. 

After the fair of ‘ Oman another fair was held at 
Shihr on the coast of Yemen (Lisan Vol 6, p g 5 ) j,, ijjg 

1 Al-Marzuqi Kitabul-Azrainati-wal-Amkina Vol. 2 P 161'J62 
2 . Subbul-Aslia VoL 1, P. no, , v 

^^aidir is found under the word Dumatul-Jandal in ihp 
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middle of the month of Sha‘ban. Here business was done 
mainly in cloths, in Myrrh, in aloe and in Fraukincen. 
This was followed by the fair of Eden which lasted till 
the 10th of Ramadan.^ It was patronised at first by the 
Hymyarite kings and later on by the Persian Governors 
of Yemen and was attended only by such of the over-sea 
merchants as were not able to sell off all their goods in the 
fairs that were held earlier. 

After the fair of Eden was held the fair of San ‘a, 
which began in the middle of Ramadan and lasted till the 
the end of the month. The articles sold in the fairs in 
Yemen consisted mainly in cotton, in dye stuffs in saffron, 
in seeds, in w^eapons of wars and in ma^tIes^ 

With the end of fair of San'a, the merchants as w'ell 
as the other visitors of these fail’s w^ere divided into two 
parties One party went to Hadramaut and attended the 
fair of Rabiya, after which they dispersed and the other 
•party proceeded to Central Arabia to visit the fair of 
‘Okaz®. 

The fair of ‘Okaz was held in a valley between ’if 
and Makhla at a distance of a few miles from Mecca. It 
began on the 1st of Shul-qa ’da and- lasted till the 20th of 
the same monthA ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

Being held about the time of annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca in one of holy months when clash of arms and inter- 
tribal wars, were suspended, it could be visited by all the 
tribes. Being sure of their safety they all visited ‘Okaz in a 

1. Subhul-Asha Vol. P. 110. 

2. Ai«Marzaqi ¥oL 2, P. 164. 

: X' Bo« , .. . ' ' ■ • . 

4. ' 3 Egy.pti‘VoL 6^ F» 208. YoL 8| P# 386* 


large number. The chiefs of tbe tribes came to ‘Okaz with 
masks on their faces which was later on given up. In 
order to prevent any clash of arms it was adopted that all 
the visitors of this fair should deposit their arms with a 
chief appointed for the purjiose. These arms were retur- 
ned to their owners at the time of their departure from the 
fair. Those who infringed any of these laws were declared 
as traitors from the pulpit and were socially boycotted., 

‘Okaz thus became a great centre where all Tribes of 
Arabia met in perfect peace, and competed with one 
another to make a name in the whole country. The tales 
of ‘Okaz were carried to every nook and corner of the 
peninsula and the talk of ‘Okaz’ became the talk of the 
whole population of Arabia 

Here therefore came all those who wanted to make a 
name and earn a fame throughout the country. Here came 
the princes from the different parts of the peninsula with 
a large retinue and lived in the most fashionable style in 
order to be called the most stylish prince of Arabia®. Here 
came the great poets and recited their poems*. Here 
delivered the great orators their best orations^. 

Here the grief-struck Arabs claimed to be Called the 
most afflicted person in the country*. Here the needy 
sought for help and the generous gave it®. Heife the bfaves 
were honoured.’ Here ©mne the vaUioUs tribes living in 

1. Al-Marzuqi Vol 2. p. 

2. Al-Mazruqi VoL 2. p.ltfS; 

3. ‘Mujam, Egypt Vol. 6 p. 203 j Aghani Vol, 9. p, 176 ‘Amr. B. 

Zuhayr and Asha Mcited their Okaz and'aHiTaBMa visited the fair refeularlv. 
A'{^ S pj* 77 y Vet. 9 p’ 1-76* Vet;' 10* py -H.' . 

4. Agh. Vol. 14. p. 40. 

. 5. Agh. Vol. 4 p. 34. 

6. Agh. Vol. 10 p. 141. 5 f** wanted Inlp fot .Me brother and 

■ . ■ . 
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the peninsula in the largest number possible^ in order to 
show their numerical superiority, and all of them vied 
with one another for greatness and glory. Here taxes were 
collected^, intertribal laws and postponement of strife for 
a certain period were considered®, the oppressors were 
condemned and tribal help was denied to them^ Here the 
members of different warring tribes made friends, the, 
elders brought their daughters and they got married®, and 
the romance-loving youths pursued their objects in their 
own way. Here the merchants brought goods from Egypt, 

Syria, Mesopo tamia® and Persia and probably from 
Byzantium also. Here were available perfumes, skins, 
leather goods of different lands, garments and almost all 
that the poor and the rich among the Arabs needed.'^ 

‘Okaz possessed, however, all the evils of a large 
gathering of hot-blooded Arab youths. Provocation, insult 
and irritation were not uncommon there. A rash young 
Arab sat down in the centre of the fair and stretching his 
legs on a thoroughfare challenged the whole of 
Arabia to make him behave better®. Another ventilated 
Ms private grievance in public and declared at the top of ^ 

Ms voice in the most provocative fashion that such a person 
owed him so much money®. A few romance-loving- s 

youths put their heads together and made a plan to win ; 


1. Al-Marjaiqi Vol. 2 p. 166, 

2. Agb. Vol. 10 pHl. 

3. Agh. Vol. 14 p. 2s. Bnkh, 2. 99. 

4. Agh. Vol , 10 p. 28. 

6. Do. Vol 8 p. 77 Vol. 10 p. 138. 

6. Do. Vol. 13 p. 135 

7. Al-Marznqi Vol. 2 p. 164. 

8. Agh. Vol, 19 p. 73. 

9. Do. Vol. 19 p. 74. . i 


over a young good-looking girl. Wlien she refused to have 
anything to do with them, they insulted her by playing a 
dirty trick which exposed her body in the open market^. 

Such careless, rash provocative actions of ill-behaved 
youths, at times caused some bloodshed and in some case 
even such wars as took long before they were finally settl- 
ed. The skirmishes between- the Tamiraiter and the 
Mudaites® and the wars of Fajar® are only two of many 
bloody strifes the seeds of which were sown at ‘Okaz. 

In spite of all these and other untoward events that 
took place at ‘Okaz, the Arabs must be given credit for 
the wonderful performance. It was certainly wonderful - 
on the part of Arabs— the hot-blooded, irritable, easily excit- 
able and blood-thirsty Arabs to create a peaceful and 
enjoyable atmosphere in such a large market as ‘Okaz in 
which so many tribes with almost inborn enmity between 
them, came in such a close contact with one another. 

; The fair of ‘Ok^z. however, with all its uses and 
abuses',- -and irritations and excitement continued for 
tw^ty days. On the 20th of Dhu’l-Qa’da the fair broke, 
lip and a large number of the business men and visitors! 
Went over to the fair of Dhu'l-Majanna at Marru’l Zahrto 
-?-a place near Mecca. This fair began on the 21st of TJhu’i 
Qa'da and lasted till the 29th of the same month. -From! 
■thofirst-of Ohu’l-Hijja -another fair was held near ‘Arafat- ■ 
unware as fair of Dhu’l-Majaz. This fair, lasted till the 
8th of Dhu’l -Hijja. The 9th and the 10th of this month 
were dates of the annual pilgrimage. On the lltfi, 12th 


and l-3tli a small fair was held at Mina. Here the season 
for fairs came to a close and the whole party dispersed. 

^ Oyer and above these fairs which followed one another 
consistently, on well arranged consecutive dates, there were 
held in Arabia a few other fairs also which, so far as I' can 
judge, were of local character. To this class belonged the 
fair^ of Bedr which was held in the mOnth of Dhul-Qa’da 
for eight days, the fair of Nitat and of Hajr' which were 
held during the first ten days of Muharraml 
' ' Some of these fairs, however, were as old as human 
memory. Though Herodotus the father of history has not 
made any mention of an of them, yet Dowdones as well as 
some other Greek historians have referred to a largely 
attended fair of Arabia and have quoted their predecessors 
-while describing it. This fair has been identified by dis- 
tinguished orientalists and historians, with the Hajj itself®. 

Most of these fairs, if not all of them as one of the 
most eminent German Orientalists, Wellhausen, suggests^ 
must have been originally connected with the annual pilgri- 
mage to one or the other of the several temples in the 
PAfts of Arabia-— the fairs of south with the 
temple of Dhu Khlu’s which was knqvin as 
and ^ or with that of Wadd at Dumatu'l- J andal, 
and the fairs of Central Arabia with the Ka’ba in Mecca. 
This theory is supported by the fact that in the vicinity of 
the seat of every important fair there might be traced a 
temple or an idol. 

Be the origin of these fairs what it may, their commer- 
cial importance cannot be overlooked. The fairs of south 
being held in important towns situated on the sea-coast 

1. Wasidi. 

2. Al-Bironi al Atharul-Baqiya p. 328. 

3. See Dozy's Israelifen zu Mekka p. et Seqq. 

4 . Ayabiclien Hdde^tum p. ' 9, 
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natuyally became important centres of interiiattionai 
commerce. The fairs of Central Arabia also being held 
just after the fairs of the south, at places situated on, or in 
the vicinity of the routes followed by the commercial 
Caravan must be given due importance as centre of busi- 
ness and commerce. This aspect of these fairs assumes 
greater permenant importance if we take into consideration 
the fact that Arabia had been one of the most important 
countries connecting different countries for a very long 
time, and the Arabs played a very important role in the 
business of Persia, India and China with Egypt# Banzan- 
■ tiumand other countries. 

It is due to the commercial importance that some of 
these fairs continued for long time even after the advent 
of Islam which brought about complete destruction of the 
idols and temples in the whole of Arabia. The annual 
fair of‘Okaz which was the first fair in central Arabia 
to be stopped came to an end on account of Kharijites 
rising 129 years after the advent of Islam, and the fair of 
al Huhasha continued to be held annually till 197 A. H.^ 


1. Fathul Bari Vol. 8. p. 385. 


PERSECUTION OF AVICENNA BY SULTAN I- 
MAHMOD, A MYTH. 

Fida AH Fhan, M.A.., Head of Persian Department, 
University of Dacca. 

Interested . persons with real or fancied grievances 
against Mahmud, the Sultan of Ghazna and conqueror of 
India, have fabricated numerous tales exemplifying 'his 
alleged iconoclastic zeal, religious intolerance, bigotry 
stinginess and tyranny in general. Of this host of fabrica- 
tions two have been reiterated by his traducers and revilers 
so frequently that they have misled even some of the less 
wary among the Persian historians who, taking them for 
historic truths, have incorporated them in their popular 
works on Persian history. As in the case of many religious 
dogmas, repetition itself has served to authenticate them, 
so that they are unhesitatingly accepted by those not in a 
position to make independent investigations, particularly 
those disposed by their religious and political prejudices 
to welcome everything that tends to sully the reputation 
and blacken the memory of the above-named illustrious 
monarch. 

These totally unfounded stories are designed to repre- 
sent Mahmud as a greedy fanatic who is prompted by his 
misguided religious zeal and avarice to invade non- Muslim 
countries without the least provoeation, reason or rhyme^ 
and to rob them of not only material but also intellectual 
wealth by compelling those noted for their skill in any art 
or science to go to Ghazna and settle there. One of these 
tales accuses him of maltreating the immortal Firdausi, 
disappointing all his long cherished hopes by breach of a 
promise of a handsome reward on the completion of fehah- 
namaand then on his writings satire and absconding 
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from the Sultan’s court, hounding him from place to place 
upto the very moment of his death. And all this for no 
other reason than that Firdausi was charged by some of 
his enemies of being a Shi‘a and a heretic. This malicious 
tale has now been proved beyond doubt to be a tissue of 
lies (1) by rof. Noldeke in his Iranische l^ationalepost” 
(1> and (2) Mr. Mahmud Sherani of the Islamiah College, 
Lahore, in his disquisitions published i n the journal of the 
Anjuman-i Tarqqi-i-IJrdu, called “Urdu.’ ’ 

The other is the story of Mahmud ’s persecution of Avi- 
cenna on acount of the latter’s heterodox religious views, 
and this is what we are concerned with here and propose 
to examine carefully in order to find out what truth, if any, 
there is in it. It rests almost entirely on the auihority of 
Nizami-i- Arudi-i-Samarqandi’ and Md.- Khavipd^ajh^, 
Of the two Nizami, whose historical blunders have been so 
ably exposed by his editor, Muhammad bin fAbdul Wahhab 
QazvinT, can lay no claim to be regarded as ahistorain; 
and the historic worth of the writings of Khavindshah will 
clearly appear from the following observation of p. 
Ethe: “The fame of Muhammad Khavindshah bin MahmudJ 
usually called Mirkhvand (Mirchond), who died in 1498 
(A. H. 903), rests on his work of seven volumei^dRaudat- 

ussafa or Garden of Purity, which inspite of its uncritical 

character and inspite of, or according to oriental taste 
rather on account of, its style overburdened with me- 
taphors and phrases rich in figures, is regarded in the 
East as a model.^ Nizami’s ver sion being by far the older 

T Grundriss der Iwnischen Philolneie lT 4 nn nn 

3 Raudat-ussafa, Appendix, pp 45-46, Dnh hv lir,i ,, 

Kasbaiii, Bombay 1847. ^ ^ Kazim bin Md. Mahdj 

4 ChaharMaqala, ed. by Q'azvinf, Prrface XIT— XV 

;/ §Grapdwssd. Iran. Pbilologie II, p.,356. 
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of the two, must have precedence over that of Khavindshah. 
Much as I should wish to place both the original and its 
English translation before the reader, economy both of time 
and space forbids my doing so. I must needs, therefore, be 
content with Prof. E. G. Browne’s English rendering of 
the story, with the omission of what appears to me irrele-- 
vant or redundant The story runs as follow;— . : 

Abul ‘Abbas Mamun ‘Khwarazmshah had a minister 
named Abul Husain ibn^ Suhaili®. He was a man of’ 
philosophical disposition, magnanimous nature and scholar- 
ly tastes, while Khwarazmshah was likewise a philosopher 
and friend of scholars. In consequence of this many 
philosophers and men of erudition, such as Abu ‘Ali ibn" 
8ina, Abu Sahl i MasThi, Abul Khair ibn Kharamar, Abu- 
Kasr-i ‘Arraq, and Abii Raihan-i BiruiiT, gathered about' 
his court 


.And all these were, in this their service, independent 


of worldly cares, and maintained with one another familiar 
intercourse and pleasant correspondence. 

But fortune disapproved of this and Heaven disallowed 
it; their pleasure was spoiled and their happy life was. 
married, A notable arrived from Sultan Mahinud Yaminud- 
Daula with a letter, whereof the purport was as follows. 
“ I have heard that there are in attendence on’ 
Khwarazmsh'ih several men of learning who are beyond' 
compare, such as so-and-so and so-and-so. Thou must send 
them to my court, so that they may attain the honour of 


■ ' '1. ‘ This according to the rules of Arabic Garmmar must be bin. 
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attendance thereat, while we may profit by their knowledge 
and skill. So shall we be much obliged to Khwarazmshah. 

Now the bearer of this message was Khwaja Husain 

ibn ‘Ali ibn Mika’il So, Khwarazmshah assigned to 

Husain ibn Mika ’il the best of lodgings and ordered birn 
the most ample entertainment; but, before according him 
an audience, he summoned the philosophers and laid before 
them the king’s letter, saying “Mahmud hath a strong hand 

and a large army I cannot refuse to obey his orders or 

execute his mandate. What say ye on this matter?” 

Abu All ibn Sina and Abu Sahl aswered “ We will not 
go:” but Abu Nasr, Abul Khair and Abu Raihan were 
eager to go, having heard accounts of the king’s munificent 
gifts and presents. Then said Khwarazmshah, “Do you 
two, who have no wish to go, take your own way before I 
give audience to this man.” Then he equipped Abu ‘All and 
Abu Sahl, and sent them with a guide, and they set off by 
the 'way of the wolves towards Gurgan. 

Next day Khwarazmshah accorded Husain ibn ‘Ali ibn 

Mika’il an audience and said ‘^Abu ‘Ali and Abu Sahl 

are gone, but Abu Nasr, Abu Raihan and Abul Khair are 

making their preparations to appear at court And in 

due course they came into the presence of Sultan Yaminud 
Daula Mahmud at Balkh. 

Now it was Abu ‘Ali (ibn Sina) whom the king chief- 
ly desired. He commanded AbuNasr-i ‘Arraq, who was 
a painter, to draw his portraite on paper, ordered other 
artists to make forty copies of the portrait. And these he 
sent with proclamation in all directions, made demand of 
the neighbouring rulers, saying, “There is a man after thi® 
likeness, whom they call Abu ‘Ali ibn Sina. Seek him out 
a®d s^d to me.” AbG ‘Ali relates that on the fourth day a 
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wind arose and stirred uj) the dust. They lost their way 
and in the heat of the desert of Khwarazm Abu SahW- 
Mahsihi, through lack of water and thirst, passed away to 
the world of Eternity, Abu ‘AH went to Tus, and finally 
arrived at Nishapur. 



There he found a number ot persons who were 
seeking for Abu ‘AH. Filled with anxiety, he alighted in a 
quiet spot, where he abode several days, and thence he 
turned his face to G-urgan (Here Abu‘Ali is said to have 
diagnosed a mysterious disease from which a young ralation 
of Qabus was suffering, and when this was reported to 
Qabus, he sent for Abu ‘Ali) . So Abu ‘AH ibn Sina was 
brought before Qabus. 

Now Qabus h id a copy of the portrait, which Sultan- 
Yainlnud Daula had sent to him (Having thus recognised 
the philosopher, Qabus seated him on his own throne. At 
the request of Qabus, Abu ‘AH explained how the malady 
was diagnosed by him) 

, . . . And thereafter Qabus maintained Abu ‘AH in the 
best manner possible, and thence he went to Rai, and finally 
became minister to Shahanshah ‘Alaud-Daula, as indeed is 
well known in the history of Abu ‘AH ibn Sina.” 

This is the version of the story given by Nizami-‘Ar£idi. 
One very remarkable thing about it that strikes one at a 
glance is that the author does not impute any evil motive 
to the Sultan in summoning this galaxy of talents from the 
court of Khwarazmshah to Ohazna. There is no hint drop- 
ped here with regard to the Sultan’s impatient longing for 
chastising heresy. On the contrary he is obviously credited 
here with appreciation of their profound erudition and 
eagerness to ornament his court with their presence. In all 
protebility it was A.bu ‘Ali and Abu Sahl’s own spirit: 




ladepeadeiice which, apprehending a possible carlailment of 
liberty.and diversion of thought from customary channels, 

compelled them to seek refuge from the imaginary danger in 
hiding, in which ease they must evidently thank their own 
wild fancy and rashness alone for all the hardships, priva- 
' tions and miseries borne by them during their wanderings. 

The only addition made to the story by Khavindshah 

is that in sending for Abu ‘Ali from the court of Khwarazm- 
shab the real object of the Saltan was to punish his re- 
ported departure from orthodoxy. Khavindshah ’s own 
words are;— ^ 




! . , .. 


•ipranslation :— When he (Shaikh Abu ‘All) reached, the 
age of twenty-two, his father got united with divine mercy 
(t.e. died). And at that time tremour and perturbation 
found ' their way to the foundations of the palace of 
sovereignty and glory of the Samanids. Abu ‘Ali going 
out of the palace, -turned the face of attention to Khwarazm. 
And at that time a number' of philosophers and savants 
f Sahh-i MSsflii; AM RhiVah-i Birfini, Abul iOiiimi 


m 
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Khammar and others passed their days in the society and 
service of Khwarazmshah ‘AH bin Mamfln bin Mnhamniad. 
When Abu ‘x\li arrived there, Khwarazmshah paid full 
attention to the entertainment of the gentleman referred to 
and fixed his maintenance. In the midst of these circum- 
tances Sultan Mahtnud-i Subuktagin got ascendency over 
the dominions of the Samanid kings and Abu ‘AH was 
reviled before him, that his religious views opposed to those 
of the followers of Sunnat and Jama‘at, and the Sultan was 
extremely rigid in the matter of faith. (So) he desired to 
catch hold of the Shaikh.” 

With a few minor divergences here and there, the rest 
of the story in the Raudat-u??afa is eaxctly the same as 
in Ohahar Maqala. 

Now when we closely examine the above anecdote, we 
find it full of anachronisms, inaccuracies and errors and 
thus worthy of but little credence. The very first word 
with which Nizami’s version of it begins, namely, Abul, 
‘Abbas Mamun Khwarazmshah, involves a glaring anachro- 
nism, in as much as the prince of Khwarazra whose court 
was first visited by Avicenna after his departure from 
Bukhara, was not Abul ‘Abbls Mamun but his elder brother 
‘All bin Mamun. As according to the majority of his 
biographers Avicenna was born in 372 A.H., .and had 
completed the age of twenty-two at the time of his father ’s: 
death, this must have consequently occurred in 394-5, and 
as he left Bukhara soon after this sad event bn the 
outbreak of disturbances there, his departure must have 
taken place two or three years later, whereas MSmfln’s 
accession to the throne of Khwarazm is generally believed 
to have taken place towards the close or on the completion’ 
of the $fh penlufy A H. . Anpenna¥ owfi'antobiographiPal " 

J, Ibu-ul Qifti, Tarikh-ul Hukama, ed.by Lippert, p. 417, LeipMg^l9l^^ > 
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sketch, reproduced by Al-Qif tp as well as Ibn Abi 
‘ITsaibiV, tells us that it was ‘AH bin Mamun who 
welcomed him and fixed for him an allowance sufficient 
to defray all his expenses during his stay in Khwarazm. 
The passage just referred to runs as folio w:— 

Jtisjiflii 

Translation:— Then my father ‘died. And conditions 
changed with me and I undertook some services for the 
king. And necessity called on me to depart from Bukhara 
and go to Gurganj. And Abul Husain-il Suhali, the lover 
of these sciences, 'was the vizier there. And I was brought 
before the ruler there, namely ‘AH bin Mamun. And was 
at the time dressed like a jurist, with a toga and a turban 
with a fold passing under the chin. And they fixed for me 
an ample monthly allowance to suffice for a man like 
myself. Then necessity called on me to go to Fasa and 
thence to Jajarm, the chief point on the frontier of 
Elurasan, and thence to Jurjan. And my intention was to 
see the Amir Qabus, but in the meantime there happened the 
capture of Qabus, his imprisonment in one of the forts and 
his demise there. Then I went to Dihistan and fell severely 
ill there and returned to Jurjan. And Abu ‘Cbaid-i 
Juzjani joined me. And I composed a Qasida relatiog to 
my condition in which there was the couplet of the 
speaker; — 

‘Usaibia, 'Uyun-nl ;4»ba, Vol II, p.4, Al-Vahabiyyah. 
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When I grew big, no town was wide enough for me, 

When my price grew dear, I missed the purchaser.'" 
J^ow this extract from Avicenna’s autobiographical account, 
besides establishing the fact that it was ‘Aii bin Mamun of 
Khwarazm and not Mamun bin Mamun who so warmly 
welcomed the philosopher’s visit and treated him with such 
lavish hospitality as induced the Shaikh to stay there and 
live under the patronage of this noble and enlightened 
prince for some length of time, throws light on several 
other points and discredits the statements of Nizami and 
Khavindshah relating thereto. With regard to his going 
xiway to Khwarazm, the philosopher simply says ‘‘necessity 
called on me to go to Fasa” etc. In the absence of all clue 
to the nature of this necessity, we find that this is exactly 
the language used by him in stating the reason of his 
leaving Bukhara which, we know from history, was no 
other than the chaos and anarchy prevailing there after 
the deposition of Mansur bin Niih-i Samani by Biktuzun 
and Faiq. We may, therefore, safely conclude that some 
similar conditions might have necessitated his departure 
from Khwarazm too. At any rate the Arabic passage 
quoted above refuses to support the structure erected on it 
by Nizami and Khavindshah. 

Similarly the story of the philosopher discovering all 
about the amour of an extemely and stupidly bashful 
young man, a near retation of Shams-ul Ma‘ali Qabus, by. 
simply feeling the pulse, his interview with and recognition 
by Qabus, the most extravagant favours and marks of 
respect shown and sumptuous entertainment accorded him 
by Qabils, is obviously a figment of the imagination of 
Nizami and Khavindshah, resting probably on the plan of 
treatment to be advantageously adopted iu similar cases 
of young men suffering from the “malady of love,” 
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s uggested by Ibn-i SiuS in bis Qanun. The above extract 
clearly shows that though the sole object of the philoso- 
pher’s journey to Jurjan was to have the erudite monarch’s 
audience, the desire remaind unfu’filled, as before his 
arrival at Jurjan, Qabus was seized by his rebellious troops, 
east into prison and soon after murdered. 

The title of Shahanshah conferred by Nizami on 'Ala ud- 
Daula, the cousin of Majdud-Daula DailnmT and petty ruler 
of Isfahan, inspite of his splendid victories against Tajud 
Daula and conquest of Hamadan, seems to be wholly un- 
justifiable, and making Ibn i Slna the vizier of Alaud-DaulS 
betrays appalling ignorance and inexcusable disregard of 
historic truth. The philosopher twice acted as vizier to 
Shams-ud Dauala of Hamadan, the younger brother of 
Majd-ud-Daula DailamI, but never to ‘Ala-ud-T)aula. Ibn-i 
Sina came to the court of ‘Ala-ud-Daula after the death of 
Sham s-ud-D aula, when Hamadan was conquered by the 
former during the early part of the reign of the latter’s son 
Taj-ud-Daula. No doubt the philosopher seems to have 
received from now to the moment of his death uniform 
courtesy and kindness and enjoyed the patronage of ‘Ala-ud- 
Daula to whom he dedicated his unique encyclopaedic work 
on philosophy in Persian, entitled Danishnamaii ‘Ala~i, but 
never to have acted as vizier to him.^ 

Above all the living together of Ibn-i Sina and Abu 
Raihan-i Birttni at the court of Mamun bin Mamun and 
their leaving it almost simultaneously on receipt of the 
summons from Ghazna, is a chronological impossibility. 
Eduard Sachau in his German introduction to Biruni’s Al- 
Athar-ul Baqiyah has exposed this anachronism so beauti- 

. 1. Cbahar Maqala, ed by Qazvini» pp. ^50- 5 V London 1910 ; Revised Trans- 
|?itiop of^tb^ Cbabar Maqala by E. G. Browne, p. 163, para, 1^ London 1921, „ 


fully that I think I cannot do better than placing before 
the reader an English translation of the passage, which is 
as follows.” — 

“ This story on chronological grounds is impossible, 
for it admits that Ibn. i Sina and Abu Sahl fled from 
Khwarazm before 408 A. H., because Ibn. i Sina after hi f. 
arrival at Hyreania (Jar jan), is said to have entered the 
service of Shams-ul Ma‘a.li Qabus who died in 403 A. H . ; 
whereas Abu Raii.ian and Abut Khair first left Khwarazm 
and went to Ghazna in 407 A. H., as will appear from what 
follows- In the given note events far removed from one 
another in regard to time and motive are in a thoughtless 
manner thrown together\” 

In another paragraph Sachau writes as follows : 
‘^Regarding the destruction of independence of the princi- 
pality Khwarazm, and its annexation by Mahmud of Ghazna 
we possess Al-Biruni’s own authentic note. He gives an 
account of the rebellion in the land which ended with the 
murder of the Prince, Mamun bin Mamun, as an eye-witness. 
This murder gave Mahmud direct cause for interference; 
he hurried on as avenger of his brother-in-law, quelled the 
rebellion and took possession of the land in the spring of 
408 A. H. Khwarazm became a provmce of his empire- 
After he had punished the ringleaders and appointed one 
of his generals, Altuntash, as governor,, he went back to 
4-fganistan in the same spring and carried away with him 
immense booty,, many prisoners who were incorporated into 
his Indian army and princes of the broken up royal house 
whom he got incarcerated in various forts. 

Now most probably Abu Railian-BirunT, Abul Khair and 
Abu Nasr also happened to be (with him) in this journey.” 

... , - . - ■ --i --'t - « ■■■ >■*'> - ■■■ 
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' Indeed it is very doubtful whether Avicenna and 
Al-Biruni ever met together for, according to his own 
authentic statement, the former left Khuarazm while 
iAli bin Mamim was still alive, whereas the latter, according 
to the contemporary historian ‘Al-Baihaqi,^ served Mamun 
bin Mamun, the successor of ‘Ali bin Mamun, throughout 
the seven years immediately preceding the tragic end of 
that prince in 407 A. H. and was then taken by Mahmud to 
Ghazna in 408 A. H, as stated above. No doubt there 
passed between the two some correspondence on scientific 
and philosophic questions, but this appears to have taken 
place before Avicenna left Bukhara.^ 

There are two other things which demand consideration 
in this connection and go to completely destroy the hy- 
pothesis of Mahmud’s alleged determination to punish the 
heterodoxy of Ibn-i-Sina. Of course it was possible that 
his wandering incognito might have escaped vigilance of 
the Sultan’s spies, but when on his reaching Hamadanhe 
emerged from this oblivion and twice served as vizier to 
Shams- ud-Daula, each time for a number of years, and 
subsequently retired to the court of Ala-ud-Daula (Abu 
Ja’afar bin Kakuya) of Isfahan and lived far the rest of his 
life as a highly honoured guest and adviser for the king, it 
was impossible that his presence there in such prominent 
public capacities playing such important roles should remain 
unknown to Mahmud for such a length of time. And if it 
did come to his ears, as it was bound to do sooner or later, 
then how was it that the Sultan, burning as he was, accord- 
ing to Khavindshah, with the desire to chastise the philoso- 
pher's heresy, did not demand his surrender from these 

' - 1. • Tarikh Masudi, Pnb. by the Asiatic society of Bengal , 838. 

9 . Al-Atitar-ui Baqiyeh* \ss> Sachau, P, XXXV Leipzig 1878. 



petty rulers, who could no more afford to disobey Ms coM- 
mands and thereby court certain disaster to themselves 
than Khwarazmshah himself. 

Another incident wMeh deserves notice in this connection 
and discredits the allegation of Khavindshah, is the Sultan’s 
visit to Rai in the last year of his reign i. e., 420 A. H., 
described by Khavindshah himself with full details. The 
object of this expe lition was to set aside the weak Daila- 
mite prince, Majd-ud-Daula, to make over his dominions 
to Ma’sud so that he might rest content with these and 
might not quarrel with his brother Muhammad for whom 
the Sultan wished to reserve and secure undisputed 
possession of Khurasan, India and (Ihazna. Mahmud, 
according to Khavindshah, on this occasion spoliated the 
whole country of ‘Iraq, including Isfahan,^ and there cannot 
be the least doubt that Ibn-i Sina was there at this time, for 
he died in 428 A. H. and according to ail his biographers 
spent the last 15 , or 16 years of his life in the service of 
‘Ala-ud-Daula. If the Sultan were really anxious to catch 
hold of the philosopher, a stroke of the pen would suffice to 
get the philosopher arrested and brought into his presence. 
This clearly shows that the Sultan had no such wish as is 
imputed to him by Khavindshah. Some one might ask now 
“What then was Khavindshah ’s motive in deliberately 
bringing a false accusation against the Sultan, whose splen- 
did services to Islam are so warmly appreciated by our 
author elsewhere!” Our reply is “The author’s credulity 
and eager pursuit of the inarvellous, to which the whole of ‘ 
the Appendix to his voluminous work and similar tales 
scattered throughout the book, like that of the pact entered 


1. Raudatrussafa ed. bv Md. Karim ten Md. JJabdi of Kashan, p. 5(^ Ppmbajr 



into by Mizam-ul-MuIk; Hasan4 Sabbah and 

•Khayyam in their school days»^ bear eloquent testimony. 

A very curious thing about this supposed episode ^ in 
the life of Abu ^Ali bin Sina is that all the reliable Arabian 
historians, like ‘Ai-Utbi, Al-Qift<, Qarii ibn-u Khallikan, 
Ibn-u Abi "tJsaibi‘ah etc., are completly silent about it. Even 
Baihaqi makes no mention of it in his Tarikh-i Mas‘udi 
written in Persian. It is only the Persian writers, notorious 
for their indifference to truth, lack of discrimination, and 
taking a peculiar delight in the flights of fancy, who relate 
the baseless story in all its details. Possibly Shi‘a prejudice 
kgafiiist a staunch Sunni like the Sultan, was also to a certain 
extent resposible for its invention and propagation. Bike 
all others stories of a similar character it goes on gaining 
in volume with the lapse of time. Nizami does not ascribe 
any evil motive to the Sultan’s summoning the scholars to 
his court, Khavindshah attributes it to the Sultan’s desire 
to punish the philosopher for holding views opposed to 
strict orthodoxy, but the author of the article on Avicenna 
in the Nama-i Danishvaran, written in the reign of 
Nasir-ud-Din Qachar, takes a further step and positively 
affirms that the Sultan’s real intention was to inflict on the 
heretic the extreme punishment of apostacy, namely, 
death.® ^ ^ 

' 1. ' Ibid p. 80. 

. . N^nma-i Danishvaran, VoU 1, Pp. 203. ; j ! 
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LINGUISTICS IN INDIA. 

Suniti Kumar Chatter ji, M. A., (Calcutta), D.. Lit., (London) 
Khaira Professor of Indian Linguistics and 
Phonetics, Calcutta University. 

All-India Oriental Conference is primarily a gathering 
of Indologists, and its Philological Section should in the 
fitness of things occupy itself mainly with the linguistic 
problems of India, Ancient and Modern. This however 
does not mean that the scope of our delibrations is 
restricted within narrow limits. For ‘ the linguistic 

problems connected with India are so many and so varied 
in their number and nature, and besides have so many 
links and ramifications outside India, that quite a vast 
field of enquiry presents itself as a matter of course. India 
has been a meeting place of races, civilisations and 
languages ever since the dawn of history, and even earlier; 
she has been a veritable Middle Kingdom, into which so 
many different types of humaniny, each with its particular 
language and culture, have converged. As extraneous 
elements introduced and naturalised in India they have 
their affinities outside. Then, again, the overflow of culture 
from India links the country also with many other and 
different types of culture, all of which were profoundly 
modified by India and even obtained a certain Indian 
colouring and character. The languages of all these 
extraneous cultures quite legitimately come within the 
domain of Indian Linguistics by virtue of their Indian 
affinities or connexions. Thus, with our Sanskrit and our 
Indo- Aryan languages we are connected with the Indo- 
European world of the West, and extra-Indian Indo- 
European languages in their earlier phases form a part 


of the problems of Vedic and Sanskrit ; our Dravidian is 
so far unique, but scholars have been searching for its 
affinities from Australia to the Ural-Altaic domain and 
to Asia Minor and the Mediterranean region ; our Koi 
(or Munda speeches are cousins of the Mon-Khmer 
languages of Indo-Ohina, and of the Indonesian speeches 
of Malaya and of the islands beyond ; the Tibeto-Burman 
dialects of India bring in problems of the Sino-Tibetan 
family; and the extinct languages of Central Asia as 
well as the speeches of ludo-Ohina and Indonesia touch 
the fringe of Indian Linguistics through Sanskrit (and 
Pali) having been their inspirer and feeder. Besides, 
general problems of Linguistics referring to the various 
physiological and psychological aspects of speech can as 
a matter of course form the subject of our discussions 
whenever they have the least bearing on our Indian 
languages. The field is thus so vast and unlimited that 
we can venture to till only a corner of it — the corner of 
which the terrain and soil are known or expected to be 
known to us through our being born in it and living 
within it, or through our special intimate study of it. 

We meet here firstly to take stock of the progress 
made in India in the corner of the field we are directly 
interested in— namely, the languages of India. But so 
far workers have been so few and real progress made in 
India so small that for the present in diseusssing 
linguistic studies in our country we have to talk more 
about the desiderata in the different branches of Indian 
Linguistics than about our actual achievements. The 
advance that has been made so far lies largely to the 
* credit of a few European scholars who have made the 
subject their own. Our meetings will consequently be, at 
least for some time to come^ concerned with the discussing 
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of this traditional method also acted as a powerful leaven. 
The first enquirers who analysed the ancient Aryan speech 
of India were no doubt pioneers, free from the burden of a 
stereotyped tradition and from the theological impedimenta 
that came in later. Their interest was certainly one of 
scientific curiosity, although in the unconscious way of 
all primitive searchers after truth. This was followed by 
a highly intellectual and self-conscious spirit of research 
which sought to push the haphazard enquiries started 
previously to their logical end in a highly specialised 
field. The climax of this outlook we find in Panini’s 
method. A scholastic and theological attitude soon 
followed, and has ever since been in possession of the 
field of linguistic study among our old-type scholars. 
The wonder, the delight and the freshness of spirit which 
unquestionably accompanied the first Indian grammarian’s 
analysis of the word into syllables and sounds, or into 
roots and affixes, was a lost world, when the spirit of 
enquiry could not keep pace with the progress of a living 
speech, and the grammar of a dead language became merely 
an art of language, a diseipliue for its own sake, as well as 
a handmaiden of religious ritualism or of theological 
subtleties. One cannot however presume to decry or 
belittle the work of the ancient and medieval Sanskrit 
grammarians. The ancient Rsis, the path-finders, laid 
the foundation of Sanskrit grammar, and the example 
they set in taking a proper stock of the language was 
rigidly followed by their successors. Scholars concen- 
trated on the Sanskrit language and its usage, and the 
extraordinary intellect of Patanjali and others being 
brought to bear upon a description of the language and 
its detailed analysis, we have as a result a grammatical 
^tfem for the clsssieal language of India unrivall*^ in 
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its accumulation and aecui’ate description of facts and in 
the thoroughness and detail of its technique, which still 
continues to be one of the foremost intellectual achieve- 
ments of India, But apart from those of the linguistic 
speculations of the Hindu grammarians of old which 
sought to find out the nature of language (as typified by 
Sanskrit) as a phenomenon, and discussed its rationale 
from point of view of one or other of the different systems 
of philosophy, linguistic studies propely so-called ran 
along fixed grooves in India — as in all countries in ancient 
and medieval times. Language study either resolved itself 
into the Art of Grammar, which aimed at the efOicient ; 
acquirement of a sacred and antiquated language through 
a long and rigid course of study; or it became a scholastic 
philosophy with a tacit acknowledgment of some accepted j 

dogmas or theories as a necessary background for specula- I 

tion. Even when it became necessary to handle the I 

Prakrit dialects which unfolded the development of speech ! 

as a living process, and even when there was contact with ; 

foreign speeches like Persian and Greek— a contact which I 

is so conducive to the initiation of new ideas, — with I 

a new scholasticism, as well as an attitude of aloofness 
from the outside world which a rapidly frozening orthodoxy, I 
the daughter of theology, was engendering, the foundations | 
of historical and comparative grammar could not be laid 
in India ; and it was a great chance missed, for the times 1 

and the spirit were both propitious. The work of the | 

old-time Indian grammarians and speculators in the | 

philosophy of language has nevertheless an honoured I 

place in the history of the evolution of the linguistic ^ 

science, and has ample historical justification. But a true I 

science of language such as we understand it to be at the 
present day was as yet far away in the womb of the future 
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— a science wliicli could have access to all the aspects of 
the question and would collect facts from every side, and 
compare them and place them in their mutual relation, 
and supply links and hypotheses giving the history of a 
process. The dynamic side of language as an expression 
of life, which was altering with the passing centuries as 
the circumstances of life itself were altering, could not 
be expected to be clearly seen in ages which had not as 
yet evolved the historical sense among scholars. It was 
the static aspect of an unchanging norm that presented it- 
self before linguistic enquirers who had very little notion 
of human history. The historical and comparative method 
is a new discovery. Its gradual perfection is of epoch- 
making importance, as it has completely altered our 
outlook on the cultural evolution of man in all that concerns 
him, including language. Proper methodology in the 
study of speech has been slowly evolved during the nine- 
teenth century ; and taking the fullest help as it has from 
kindred sciences, it would seem that in its broad principles 
the modern method has come to stay, — unless some 
revolutionary Law of Relativity were to be discovered 
in the physiological and psychological world with which 
language has to do. 

Science is one, and it is not of the East or of the West. 
It is because certain things which are of universal 
application have been discovered within recent times in 
Europe, we would not be justified in labelling them as 
European and in regarding them as ii'remediably foreign, 
w^hich cannot be ours. This is more true of the things of 
the intellect, of the spirit. In the sum total of human 
progress, each people brings its contribui ion while it is 
in the hey-day of its intellectual life. The torch is passed 
on from race to race. So that the light kindled in a ■ 
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corner of N orthern T ndia — in this ve ry Land of the Five 
Eivers— some two thousand five hundred to three thousand 
years ago, has been kept burning, and in the hands of 
Modern Europe it is shedding its effulgenee with a brilli- 
ance greater than ever. And we that have felt drawn by 
that light should regard ourselves thrice happy, and 
consider a great part of the purpose of our earthly 
sojourn (on the intellectual plane) to be fulfilled, if we 
can bring it back once more to our motherland and illumine 
with new splendour our country^’s multiform palace of speech 
and explore with the help of this light from ^the West all 
its nooks and corners for the first time in history. 

Our outlook is frankly modern, and European, — and 
yet it is Ancient Indian. For if the intellect of Ancient 
India stood for anything, it was for an uncompromising 
search after truthy and that is also the attitude of Western 
or Modern Science. The reward of this attitude is itself — 
it is the intellectual satisfaction, the joy of the dry white 
light of the intellect. I do not here consider the romantic 
pleasure in studying speech as a fact of evolutionary 
history, and the mystic sense in speech, which are present 
nevertheless in many investigators. And if we are to make 
a declaration of the doctrine which guide our work as well 
as the manner of our approaching the problems in our 
subject, we must a dm it with due emphasis that our method- 
ology is also modern, and Ruropean. In the physical 
sciences, this modern or European method is the only 
method. In our science of Linguistics, too, where cause 
and effect take part equally, the soundness of the modern 
method is an attested fact. I need not explain the obvious, 
and before initiates, too. For language investigation, 
the outstanding characteristic of the modern method is 
comparison. We cannot remain hupammdnkas the pro- 


verbial frogs-in-the-well, in anj domain of life and in its 
manifestations in art and science, and much less in a 
human science like ours. For the enquirer who will 
gather facts and find out laws comparison is essential— 
indeed, it is a part of the facts themselves. We are to 
work, each of us according to his ability, his preparation 
and his gifts, in studying the languages of India according 
to the modern methods. Our attitude towards the wor- 
kers in the traditional way, towards our Panditas and 
^astris, Bhihkhus and Lamas, Dasturs and ‘Klims, is one 
of respect and co-operation and fellowship in a field of 
common studies. They have earned the gratitude of the 
civilised world by their conserving the heritage of the 
past, but owing to altering circumstances the ideal type 
representative of their scholarship is becoming rarer and 
rarer. It is a matter of profound regret that the old 
type of scholarship cannot exist much longer. We honour 
and appreciate their intensive knowledge of the tradition, 
which alone can unlock many a precious truth about the 
past. We come after them, and we seek to arrange and 
explain, according to what we consider the right lines of 
exposition, the traditional information that they have 
zealously preserved for mankind. The modern philological, 
historical and comparative method of interpreting the Veda, 
for instance, we consider to be the only right method ; but 
this method can never withhold from the tradition the res- 
pectful attention which is its due, and at every step it must 
make its reverential and grateful obeisance to Sayana 
and the old Acaryas as ancient pathmakers. The modern 
method is the inevitable off spring of the Time-Spirit, and 
the old scholars were the conservators who made the 
modern method possible; and all respect and gratitude 
also to the living scholars who embody in themselves the 
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spirit and the learning of i\iQ Purvacaryas, the masters of 
the past, and still seek to follow in their footsteps. 

It must be admitted that the importance of Lingu- 
istics is not generally realised as much as the 
science really deserves. Intensive students of a classi- 
cal language, whether in the East or in the West, 
have generally a very vague idea of the linguistic 
science. And since it is not a part of the tra- 
dition in which they have been trained, they are suspi- 
cious of it, as if the subject were an intruder in their 
field of studies, and claimed more attention than it 
honestly deserved. In justice, it must be admitted that 
at first there was room for suspicion. For, this newly 
rising science in the hand of many a scholar, more enthu. 
siastic than sober, often behaved like a veritable enfant 
terrible, paying but scant respect to the age and prestige 
of tradition when it was out in its career to conquer the 
world. Its attitude was that of a Macaulay with the 
famous pronouncement that a shelf ful of English books 
was worth the whole literature of India and Arabia. 
When language study properly so-called began to question 
the propriety of the traditional views and methods of 
“ Philologie,^’ it could not expect itself to be received with 
acclamation by orthodox scholarship j and when it became 
self-assertive, it was branded as a parvenu. A tradi- 
tional repugnance was bound to grow up against it, from 
which it could become free in Europe itself only gra- 
dually. In Europe the greater spread of cultural educa- 
tion was partly responsible for it; and language study 
especially of the classical languages, had to ally itself ^ 
with this new science, whose power had to be acknow- 
ledged, to save itself from the onslaughts of the demand 
for scientific and technical education. In India, with the 


hot-house atmosphere of our universities, we are still in 
a backward position, as can be expected. Orthodox 
and scholars of Sanskrit are apathetic, and frankly con- 
temptuous where they find the results of Linguistics to 
go against the traditional view. Among our “English- 
educated” groups, the attitude certainly is not up-to-date 
and reasonable. Familiarity is said to breed contempt, 
but here the want of familiarity has done it. In our seats 
of learning, the linguistic science has had to seek admission 
by the back door, and with many apologies. Some place 
had to be made for it, to keep up appearances; and half 
a paper or less would be relegated to ■‘ Philology” in 
our advanced courses in a classical language like Sanskrit, 
or in English, and our panditas, whether in English or in 
Sanskrit, would all the while consider it a nuisance, and 
often frankly train up their pupils in that attitude. 
Only in this way some room could be m ide for the science. 
So long there were few to waste any tenderness over it^ 
and there was not much advocacy for its cause either, by 
any striking or convincing demonstration of its value as 
a mental discipline and as a pathway of investigation into 
problems of vital interest in the cultural life of the country. 
Yet the indebtedness to it of most of the other humaii 
sciences that have come into being or have come to be 
established during the last quarter of a century or half a 
century should have been given a wider recognition. But 
Comparative Religion, or Bthuology, or Psychology, is 
not a popular subject; The importance of Linguistics not 
being obvious, there is only an imperfect appreciation of 
its cultural and disciplinary value. Then again, the find- 
ings of Linguistics in the domain of the past history of 

the race are often apt to be disconcerting. Where a general 
tendency has been towards a passionate exaggeration of 
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the glories of the past which are made to loom large in our 
ink Ilectual horizon, with a magnitude invested on them 
by a conscious or unconscious patriotic or theological bias, 
anything which challenges that tendency brings with it an 
instinctive shock of repugnance. It is thought improper 
and unwholesome if it does not subscribe to shibboleths 
which have acquired the force of creeds. ‘ Hindu or Vedic 
civilisation— the oldest civilisation in the world,’ ‘The Rgveda 
—the oldest book of the world,'’ ‘ Sanskrit— the mother of 
all languages, ’ ‘ India— the mother of all civilisations,’ and 
such other uncritical statements which by constant repe- 
tition have obtained the importance of unquestionable 
and incontrovertible truths, began to be openly assailed 
by this new science of language, and this cannot be 
expected to mitigate the antagonism to it. But the 
scientific outlook is uncompromisingly for the truth that 
is arrive ! at by the scientific or logical method. A little 
judicious pondering to national or religious vanity may 
be thought to be helpfu} in inspiring people to partriotic 
action, but the attitude of the man of science is in favour 
of the. clear light of Truth, and nothing but the Truth, 
so far as it is possible for human reasoning to find it out, 
as the only right solution or fulfilment of practical difficul- 
ties or desirable aims. The words of Patanjaii — satya- 
devas syamaiiy adhyeyam vyakammm — in their literal and 
not their theological sense (namely ‘ Grammar is to be 
studied that I may have Truth for my deity’), form a 
fitting motto to guide students of the science of speech. 

But the ease for Scientific Linguistics is not so 
desperate in India. It is after all creating an interest. 
The Spirit of Curiosity is abroad, and she is opening 
wide the doors and windows of our mind for air and light 
from the outside. We are confident that our science is 
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going to have its rightful place among the intellectual 
endeavours of our country. The number of scholars who 
are devoting their energies in qualifying for working in 
it is slowly but steadily on the increase. The earnestness 
and enthusiasm of the new band of workers gives the 
highest promise for the future of the science in the 
country. The foundation of a Linguistic Society of Indi-a^ 
in which all serious workers in Linguistics might group 
themselves for mutual help and corporate actiom was a 
pious wish of ours to which Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala as 
Chairman of the Philological Section of the Second 
Oriental Conference at Calcutta gave expression in 1922; 
now, thanks to the initiative of a group of scholars in 
the Panjab, what we have been wishing for and talking 
about has become an accomplished fact, and we have at 
last an infant Linguistic Society of India. The starting of 
this Society, which, let us hope, will bring together all the 
serious students of language in India working along scien- 
tific lines, I consider a great and a significant advance 
for the Science in our country. 

In Europe, the advances in Linguistic Science were 
made through the study of both the living and the classical 
languages, but it was more through the older languages 
than the modern ones that the greatest progress was 
achieved in the initial stages. A great many of the most 
suggestive discoveries were made in the field of Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and Gothic and of the older phases of the 
Modern European Languages; and some of the greatest 
names in the dotnaiu of Linguistics are connected with the 
ancient languages. The comparative study of the formal 
aspect of the older languages with a view to find out their 
genetic relations was thus more conducive to the develop- 
jnent of the Science than anything else, at least during the 
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earliei? ^ part of its iiistory, when there was a ' consider^ 
able romantic interest in the study of speeches of folks of 
olden days, the Vedic Aryas, the Hellenes of Homer, the 
Bomahs, the Germans, the Celts, ancient peoples with n 
certain heroic glamour about them. Now the study of 
the aheient and of the modern speeches go hand in 
hand;' in Europe. But the history of Linguistics in 
India was the other way about. Lhe sole classical langu* 
age, Sanskrit, formed the life study of the old type of 
scholars, and the traditional method they followed was a 
ml-de-sae for modern philology. The old grammarians 
seemed to have done every thing : since, by far the largest 
percentage of wordsdn the language were given satisfac- 
tory etymologies, and the last analysis to roots and affixes 
was an accomplished fact, and analysis apparently could not 
proceed any further. Doubtful etymologies, however, remain- 
ed doubtful if scholastic explanations were not acceptable. 
Where so much was given, it was ungracious to ask for 
more. And the new outlook was absent, to view the problems 
properly, and to make the right sort of enquiries. There was 
ground ‘ for some sort of satisfaction for the student 
of the Language, of the Gods, thanks to the: labours 
of the Rsis and the Acaryas. But the Modern Indian 
Languages were crying for attention, only there was none 
to hear them. So much there was which was not explained. 
And the Brakrits were in the middle j between the language 
of the Age of Gold. on the one hand and .those of Aryavarta 
of the present Age of Iron pii the other. The Prakrits 
were tantalising with their suggested explanations. So 
lhat it was no wonder that the first great linguistic scholar 
of Modern India,— a scholar who was saturated with th^ 
Sanskrit tradition— should, with a rare scientific curiosity 
thin fias attmtion ta the vernaeulursj' and .should; set about 
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trying to tell the whole history of their origin and develop-- 
inent. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar just fifty years ago 
laid the foundation of philological Studies in our ^onn jy 
in his Wilson Philological lectures of 1877. But his has 
remained the solitary Indian name of any real eminence, 
embracing at one sweep so many different aspects of Indian 
‘ Philology.’ While the Junggrammatiker were revitalising 

the Science of Linguistics in Europe With their ideas 

and methods, and the study of the ^ 
languages received a fresh impetus, a handful p ^ 

scholars like Beames, Hoernle, Lyali, Truinpp, and finally, 
Grierson, fell under the spell of the Aryan vernaculars, and 
created conjointly with Bhandarkar (whose work and that 
of Beames were practically contemporaneous), the Compa- 
rative Philology of the New Indo-Aryan Languages. The 
inauguration ot the Linguistic Survey of India hj the 
Government of India in 1903 witli Grierson as its director, 
which after a- quarter of a century has at last been happily 
completed early this year, has been a great measure for 
the advancement of philological search in India, and has 
prepared' the ground for a newer generation of workers. 
The accurate description of the living speeches, and their 
proper classification in the LSI., has helped to clear away 
a great many fantastic notions among people in India and 
outside India about the real linguistic situation in our 
country. The work has been the source of a great impulse 
for philological studies and researches in India. Grierson’s 
researches into the various vernaculars of India in their 
origin and their present state, into the Prakrits, into the 
borderland languages, represent a great deal of the work 
of permanent value which has been done in this field. And 
Grierson’s example has been emulated by another small 
group of European scholars who have taken up the Modern 
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Indo-Aryan languages, conspicuous among whom are Jules 
Bloch and R L. Turner; and we must mention also L. P. 
Tessitori, whose premature death is an irreparable loss 
to Indian linguistics. 

I need not enter into details about the work done in 
the other families of speech in India — Dravidian, Austro- 
Asiatic (Kol or Muncla etc.)? and Tibeto-Chinese. Here, 
too, beginning from the middle of the last century, almost 
all the names are European: Max Mueller, Caldwell, 
Hodgson, Graul, Kittel, Gundert, Pope, Porbes, Campbell, 
Skrefsrud, Thomsen, Bedding, HofEinann, Sten Konow, 
Nottrott, Vinson, Hahn, Bray, and the rest. Work in this 
field, however, has been rather tentative. The problems 
of the Dravidian languages would seem to require rehandl- 
ing with a new outlook which will not pin its faith on the 
assumption that Tamil best represents the old Dravidian 
Ursprache. For Kol, the enquiries of the type instituted 
by Bodding for Santali will be of far-reaching importance; 
and the researches of Jean Przyluski in connexion with the 
cultural contact between the Aryan world and the Austro 
Asiatic world are just opening out for us a new vista about 
the origin of the Hindu people and Hindu culture of 
Northern India, which may be pronounced to be epoch- 
making in its significance. 

The reproach that Indians do not take any interest in 
their own languages is not true any more, thanks to the 
spirit of national awakening which is urging upon the 
necessity of progress in every line. Interest in the verna- 
culars and in their older literatures, the studj^ of which 
inevitably led to the study of their philology, brought about 
the foundation by the people of Societies like the Vangiya 
Sahifya-Parisad of Calcutta^ with branches all over the 
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province of Bengal, of the Nafian-Pracarm-sablia of 
Benares, of the Tamil-sangam of Madras, and of similar 
associations in the other language areas. The work 
done by them, although in the by-ways of 
vernacular text criticism and philology, is not to be 
neglected. Then, most promising of all, during the 
last two decades the Indian Universities have been taking 
a more lively interest in the modern India Languages. The 
winning of the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913 by 
Rabindranath Tagore, who writes first in his mother tongue 
Bengali, and then translates into English ; the pressing of 
the claims of Hindustani from the Congress platform as 
the Rastra-hkdsa, the Qaiimi Zaban or National Speech 
of India to take the place of English which is the present 
bond of union among the educated people from the differ- 
ent provinces ; the sense of provincial patriotism which is 
flowing as an under-current in the political life of a United 
India; the feeling that for mass education, for which the 
demand is becoming more and more insistent, the provin- 
cial vernacular should be the medium ; the foundation of 
the Osraania University at FTaidarabad with an Indian 
language, Urdu, as its medium; all these, and other reasons 
are giving a new importance to the vernaculars in popular 
thought and sentiment, which is finding its way and leaven- 
ing the policy of the Universities. The necessity for a sys- 
tematic study of the Indian Vernaculars is being acknow- 
ledged everywhere; and the ultimate result of it all .will hej. 
highly advantageous for the advancement of Philological 
Research tn India. The University . of OaleuLta took the 
lead in this matter, under the guiding hand of the great Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee; and here we have a true nucleus of a 
School of modem Indian Languages. The University ofi 
Madras started the Readerships ' in Dra vidian Philology 


wMch it is to be regretted were not made a permanent ins- : 
titution; but ihe Tamil Lexicon it i's bringing out will be an 
abiding testimony to the spirit of research into the Dravi- 
dian languages inaugurated by the University of Madras. 
The new spirit is manifest everywhere. And the University 
of Lahore, in addition to the vernacular section of its ori- 
ental department, is noteworthy in possessing a department 
of Experimental ^Phoneties,. being the first Indian Univer- 
sity to do .so, ; . ^ 

This brings to my mind the question of the importance 
of this branch of linguistic investigation. We are slaves ' 
of the written word ; and’ although' in India and in Europe 
we do not use pietograms or ideograms but alphabets of a 
phonetic character, experience has shown that even among 
fairly educated people it requires some thinking to realise- 
the value of the spoken word and to comprehend the nature 
of the written word as a symbolisation of sounds. Many 
people are not usually able to shake off the fetish of the 
orthographical form. Common sense is the' most uncom- 
mon thing in the world, and it was with rare common sehse 
that Patanjali laid down the following dMnition Of a , 

word — prattfa-padarihako dhvamrloke mbda ucyate | 

dhvanis sahdah (‘ the sound by which an object is made out ! 
is called the word: the sound is the' word’)- ‘keen pho^ I 
netic sense of India never forgbt this ' dictum in ancient i 
times: hence we have a rational system of spelling Which^ 
shows a rare understanding of the sound elements of speech. 
This system obtains for Sanskrit and the Prakrits as pre- ' 
served in MS. literature, as well as for most of the Indian 
languages, except in the ease of few like Bengali whichj 
at some unpropitious moment evinced a desire' to emdlhte 
Sanskrit. It is this absence of ’the phonetic Sense hiidM 
by a conservative spirit that ' is.. fe8pomibIe’:^r:f,!j^^ 
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system (or the want of it) in English spelling and in 
Modern Irish spelling than which it is hard to conceive 
of anything more intricate. The necessity of phonetic 
analysis as a basis of language study is being rapidly re- 
cognised in Europe and America, and Experimental 
Phonetics has come into being, to aid the Science of 
Linguistics. This movement is also slowly filtering down 
to India. The present is but a transformation of the 
Past, and only when we thorughly understand the Present, 
we can attempt to find out in what was it embedded in 
the bosom of the Past. Phonetics enable us to get at the 
real form of the spoken word; and it is the oral trans- 
mission which is the vital thing, not the grammarian’s 
orthographic representation of an archaic or theoretical 
pronounciation. A fine shade of a vowel or consonant sound, 
a slight difference in tone, in fact all subtle in 

articulation which are apt to be ignored or misrepresent- 
ed in the traditional orthography, are caught in their 
proper character by phonetic investigation, and are faith- 
fully transcribed and registered. Frequently it is these 
delicate shades of articulation that suggest or reveal lo us 
some hidden aspect of the history of the language. Un- 
known and unsuspected things show themselves to the 
enquirer, bringing him the joy of discovery in reward of 
his patience. We thus find sounds not contemplated by 
the ancient Indian system of writing occuring in the 
diverse and distant dialects. The tones in Panjabi and 
Lahndi in connection with the h sound, the stops with 
accompanying glottal closure in Sindhi and in some forms 
of Bengali [g' J’ d’ d’ b’] are instances in point. When 
and how' did the®e sounds originate 1 The finding of these 
sounds is certainly intriguing. The phonetics of a modern 
language is indissolubly linked with its history, with, the 


character of the earlier forms of speeches connected with 
it, speeches preserved only in written documents. To 
complete the Survey of India, a fresh ' survey, 

rigoroyisly up-to-date in its phonetic side is becoming impe- 
ratively necessary. In this matter, linguistic research in 
India presents a terrain which is both vast and little 
explored, where there is room for many workers for a good 
number of years; and this field promises to be most fruitful 
with but little labour. Already detailed study has 'com- ' 
menced in some of the more important languages by ' 
scholars working more or less independently-— in Tamil, 
in Bengali, in Malay alam (from L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar), 
in Hindustani (T. Grahame Bailey and Daniel Jones) in 
Marathi (S. Kanhere and Lloyd Jones), in the langnages 
and dialects of the Punjab (T. Grrhame Bailey, Bauarsidas \ 
Jain and Siddheswar Varma, the last scholar’s analysis 1 
of the phonetics of Lahudi which has been taken up for 1 
publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal is one of the 
most detailed and scientifically valuable), in Shina (T. 
Grahame Bailey and D. L. R. Lorimer), in Santali (P. ■ 

0. Bodding), and in some of the speeches of Burma (R. | 

Grant Brown, Pe Maung Tin and Miss Lilias Armstrong.) : 
For a proper historical investigation of a language, an ‘ 
accurate statement of its facts both phonetic and mor- i 
phological (the latter itself dependent on the former) is the i 
first essential thing. Herein is the scope for immediate I 
and intensive work : and I am glad to note that the newly 
founded LinguisUe Society of India h&virtg a number of | 
trained phoneticians among its organisers has already 
turned its attention to this branch of Linguistics. In this i 
connexion, I would make an earnest plea for conformation I 
to a standard system of phonetic transcription. The | 
alphabet of the Intemaiioml Phonetic Association appears 
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to be best' suited for ifhiS' purpose.' It is based on the 
Roman alphabet, and' it avoids the cumbersome diacriti- 
'cal marks as mucii 'ias -possiblej preferring ehtirely new 
letters; and it has become more largely accepted than 
any other , system of " phonetic writing. Auxiliary 
Devanagari or. Bengali phbnetie scripts may be help- 
ful for workers not familiar with the English language 
or the Rbman script. But I would insist upon a- knowledge 
and ah appreciation of the Rofcnan or European system of 
writing in connexion with phonetic ahd other linguistic 
work even frona' workers of the type ' of our Pandit as and 
M aulavls, vfho must be made to learn it. Like the symbols 
like K, Na, S, Au, Ee etc. for the elements in Ghemistry, 
fhe symbols, like [k, t, m, 0, x] etc., for definite types of 
speech sounds should also be international, dust as in 
teaching Chemistry through Hindustani I would not write 
,H2S04 . as f , or “(* 5 uT t ^ so in treating of - the 
sounds of speech in general, or of d particular language 
ahd dialect in special, I would insist upon the use of a 
weil-hnom international graphic system like that of the 
International phonetic Association. Of course, what I 
§ay is the ideal that we .should have before us; but just 
as the ideal of the Reman, script for all the , languages of 
the world, including pur Indian languages, would seein to 
be impossible of attainment now, and as the next best 
thing I would: advocate the alphabetical unity of our own 
country through the ebmmon adoption of the,Bevanagari 
aiphabat by all languages and dialects, so with a view 
to obtain our material with the help of workers not at 
home in a system other than the one . in which they re- 
ceived their training, I would welcome auxiliary phonetic 
< fecripis ‘■pn th® basis bf r;.the{ BeYdnagari andfrOtijetr ^Indian 
sdpdmbetB.. . . , ' ' 
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Our meetings, as I have said before, should take stock 
of the advance made in Indian Linguistics from session to 
session ; and incidentally, we can draw attention to what en- 
quiiies should be taken in hand immediately in the interest 
of the most important linguistic problems of our country. 

‘ . We might first of all take up the Aryan languages of 
India as the most important group. Since the publication 
of Bloch’s work on Marathi and Turner’s article on Pitch 
Accent in Marathi Modern Indo Aryan Linguistics may bcf 
said to have entered a new phase, the earlier phases being 
represented by Bhanda rkar, Beames and Hoernle, and by 
Grierson. The application of Phonetics to linguistic research, 
and the study of the dialects by Indian workers show that 
linguistic investigation has taken the right lines of develop- 
ment in our country. Two scholars of the Panjab have 
taken up their own dialects furnishing full and accurate 
descriptions of them and seeking to indicate the lines of 
their development We are eagerly awaiting the publication 
of Dr, Banarsidas Jain’s book on Panjabi, and Br. Siddhes- 
war Varma’s study of the Phonetics of Lahndi. Dr. Varma’s 
study of Bhadrawahi, a Western Pahari dialect spoken in 
Kashmir State, promises to be of unique interest. Mr. 
Baburam Saksena is engaged in preparing his work on 
the history of Awadhi : we can expect it will be of great 
value, judging from Mr. Saksena ’s excellent little mono- 
graph on Lakhimpuri, and his papers on the language of 
TulasTdasa. A young friend of mine, Mr. Gopal Haidar, 
has written a very good study of the phonetics of the 
Koakhali dialect of Bengali which will be published by the 
•University of Calcutta as the second of the ^University of 
Calcutta Phonetic Studies- ’ Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterji’s 
monograph on the Birbhum .dialect of Bengali has been 
ready^ somq time a^O; and we expect it will be published duly. 
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Fot Old Western Rajasthani, a worthy successor of Dr. 
Tessitori has come to the field : Dr. Charlotte Krause whose 
edition of Nasaketarl KatM is a noteworthy production. 

An important work on that comparatively neglected 
branch of Indo- Aryan, a branch which is practically ignored 
by Indian students of Indo-Aryan— namely, the Romani or 
(iipsy branch — is Dr. J. Sampson’s Dialect of the Gipsies 
of Wales, which appeared from the Oxford University 
Press in 1926. This great work, the result of thirty years 
of labour, has preserved for science a distant Indo-Aryan 
speech which is on the way to extinction : and since the 
time of Miklosich and Paspati, it is the greatest work on 
Romani. It gives the phonology of the dialect and includes 
a history of the Romani sounds with reference to Old Indo- 
Aryan (Sanskrit), in this way connecting Romani with 
Middle Indo-Aryan and with the Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages; it gives also along similar lines the morphology 
of Romani. We have here something comprehensive in the 
way of the historical study of Romani as a language of 
indo- Aryan origin. As Dr. Jules Bloch says of the work: 
‘ Pindianiste n’a done qu’a, approuver la methode de M. 
Sampson et h le remercier d’ avoir bien voulu adapter lui- 
m^me son travail aux besoins de la philologieindo-aryenne'.’ 
This work should create an interest in Romani in India. 
As a pendant to the work, mention should be made of the 
important paper of Dr. R. L. Turner on ‘ the Position of 
Romani in Indo-Aryan’ ( J ournal of the Gipsy Lore Society, 
Third Series, Vol. V, No. 4, 1926) , which is a noteworthy 
contribution to the question of Romani affinities in India. 
The current view about the affinities of Romani is that it is 
connected with the Dardic speeches, but Dr. A. 0. Woolner 
first questioned this connexion, and suggested another re- 
lationship. Dr. ifurner^ in this monograph of his, first 


exposes his methods, then places his facts and finally coh- 
cludes that Romani is connected with the Central Group of 
Indo- Aryan speeches which excluded the ancestors of 
Sinhalese, Marathi, Sindhi, Lahndi, Panjabi, Western 
Paharl and Dardic and probably also Gujarati and Bengali; 
subsequently in the course of its migrations, the proto- 
Romani dialect became influenced by the North-Western 
Group of Indo-Aryan. Dr. Turner suggests further that 
the separation of the source-dialect of Romani from the 
Indo-Aryan branch took place before the 3rd century B. 0. 
Dr, Turner’s paper is most suggestive, and the matter 
requires more detailed working out. A great many problems 
of Middle Indo-Aryan are connected with the origins of 
Romani. 

A bone of contention in Tndo- Aryan Linguistics is the 
place of the Dardic speeches within the Aryan or Indo- 
Iranian branch, whether they are a distinct and a third 
group beside the Endo- Aryan and the Iranian, as Grierson 
has maintained, or whether they belong really to the Indian 
group, as most other scholars from Sten Konow downwards 
think. Dr. George Morgenstierne, the Norwegian Iranist 
and Indianist, has brought up the question again; and we 
may hope that his personal researches into the languages of 
Afghanistan, where he has collected an important maSs of 
material in the Dardic languages, will help to solve the 
problem finally. In his introductory ‘Report on a Lingu- 
istic Mission in Afghanistan ’ (Oslo, 1926), where he has 
given a clear survey of the various languages of the century, 
he has indicated his position, and he definitely ranges the 
Dardic speeches with Indo Aryan. It will be admitted how- 
ever that the Dardic speeches do present in their phonology 
and morphology divergences from the Modern Indo-Aryan 
laaiguages of the plains. Their development, if really fr^im 
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the Old Indo-Aryan (Yedic), would seem to have been in 
isolation from that of the rest of India. Indeed, it will 
mean that Grierson’s postulation of an independent, or 
third, bardie group of Aryan will have to restate itself as a 
separation of Oardic from Indo- A fyan at a comparatively 
early date and its subsequent free and isolated development; 
The publication of Or. Morgenstierne’s texts and his 
grammars and notes are awaited with the greatest interest. 
In the meanwhile, Colonel D. L. Lorimer's notes on Shina 
Grammar, Dr. Grahame Bailey ’s Shina Grammar, and Sir 
George Grierson’s Kashmiri Dictionary now nearing com- 
pletion and his editions; of Kashmiri texts like Hatim’s 
Tales and the KrsnSvaiara-Uia indicate the most recent 
advances in Dardic studies. 


’ In the field of Modern Indo-Aryan, the work that should 
be taken up immediately is the exact description of as many 
dialects as. possible, with special attention to the niceties of 
^hohetics. The. best way to; arrive- at a ' morphplpgical 
;a;nalysis of a spoken patois is to have as many genuine texts 
.a^; poss^ble^T-folk-tales Cwhicli may be a little, archaic), 
pers^al narratives, ptual conversations^ provprbs, songs 
'j^nd poems,— and then 'to work out the grammar pa tiently. 

. This js a task ip which the actual speakers of the dialect 
,Tor of a dialect which is near, enough), should be able to 
obtain the best results, at le,ast by gathering good rnasses of 
j material, with literal translation. For doing the phonetic 
-pprt properly,, ibe collector of the material should have 
xTO^:Pliohetie training, which is essential. Editions,. of old 
, .texts should be another item, editions which keep a proper 
. guard on exact reproduction of the MS. where it is afsingle 
rone/or ona proper .cojlatjon of MSS. in which the oldest 
,v;,|Wdipgsare paid^ue-attention.' 4 




As old texts help to show the developmeBt of the speech, 
the question of these leads us to the earlier phases of Xndo- 
Aryarij namely, to Middle Indo-Aryan ( Prakrit ) and. Old 
iindo- Aryan (Sanskrit). We have not much work to boast 
here. Since JacobPs editions of the Bhavisabta-haha. (1918) 
and the Sanatkumara-carita (192 1), and of the former wo?k 
(BhavimyaUa-kahd,) hyG.J}^ J)aABl and Pi D. G;une iu;the 
(laekwad’s Oriental Series (1923) j an important find of 
the late Middle Indq-Aryau (ApiJbhramsa) MSS. has been 
made in the Jaina monastery liabraries at Karanja in 
Berar by Rai Bahadur Hiralal and Mr, Hiralal Jain. These 
haye been brought to the notice of the learned world in Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal ’s ‘ Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Manuscripts in the Central Provinces and Berar’ i, Nagpur, 
1926). A»veiu of rich ore for both Middle Indo-Aryan and 
New Indo-Aryan has been struclc here. Sir George is con- 
tinuing to give us the results of his wonderful scholarship 
in Prakrit also. We have to thank him for the Prakrit 
PMtvddems, and also for his edition of portions of the 
PrdkrtO’k'dpa-dmma of U^ma, Tarka-vagim which he has 
published in the ‘ Indian Antiquary ’ and elsewhere. The 
Central Asian documents, translations of the, Buddhist 
canon into Prakrits other than Pali and into Buddhist 
Sanskrit (some of which discovered in fragments by the 
Prench Missions haye been edited by my friend and 
colleague Dr. Mraiijan Prasad Chakra va:fti and are nqw 
being printed in Paris) ure affording us as a clue as to the 
language of the Original Buddhist. (Janon, to the language 
of the Buddha himself. Dr. Heinrich Lueders’ proposed 
reconstruction of the Ancient Magadhan speech will be full 
' of suggestive value; and the Asoka inscriptions in the new 
edition of Hultzsch vfiil remain am- indispensJable classic 
with the-stfident of" Indo-Arj'aii' philology. 'j 
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" Fofr *J)Eactieal purposes, the extant Second Middle Indo- 
J^ryan (Prakrit) texts have been sufificiently well analysed 
in the grammar of Pischel. The Pali dictionaries of the 
Pali Text Society, and of Trenckner now in progress at 
Copenhagen afford other and larger ma sses of material of 
utmost importance. Prom the very nature of Pali as an 
Umgangsprache with a vocabulary which is partly a mosaic 
—although in its grammar it is based on an old Midland 
dialect, an early form of ^auraseni; from the constant 
intermingling of forms from diverse dialects in the Prakrit 
inscriptions; and froni the artificial character of the later 
'Prakrit dialects in the drama and in learned literature, it 
is exceedingly difficult to find out the lines of isogloss in 
Ancient India. The Asoka inscriptions fortunately supply 
ms with some positive and nett information ; but the first 
millennium a f ter Christ, practically the entire Prakrit 
period, is a great disappointment. It seems that our 
yjnowledge of the distribution of the Middle Indo-Aryan 
■dialects and of their characteristics will ultimately be solved 
'from the study of modern languages -themselves; and in 
this way alone we shall be able to arrive at sure results. 

y For Middle Indo-Aryan, Buddhist Sanskrit is an 
importa,nt field of study. Not much attention has hitherto 
been paid to this in India: My pupil and ' colleague Mr. 
’^ukumar Sen has published a promising study'’ of the 
Syntax of Buddhist Sanskrit (in the Journal of the 
Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. XVII), as 

part of a projected work on the Historical Syntax of Indo- 
Aryan. 

Old Indo-Aryan, fortunately for Indian Linguistics, has 
received the best and most careful treatment in Euimpe. 
91d Indo-Aryan and the qt|estion,of Indo-European be'i^g 


eldsely eomiected. I shall only mention ia this field the 
work of H. Oertel on the Syntax of the Noun in the langu- 
age of the Brhamanas (in course of publication, Heidelberg, 
1926), a subject in which Mr. Sukutnar Sen of the Hiiiver-; 
sity of Calcutta is also working (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1926, and Journal of the Bhandakar 
Research Institute of Poona, 1927, 1928). An Etymological 
Dictionary of Sanskrit is being waited for eargerly. The 
promised second edition of Uhlenbeck is long in coming* 
Not only the Indo-European but also the non- Aryan ele- 
ment in Sanskrit should receive adequate treatment in it, . 
with the materials that have so far accumulated. 

Non- Aryan loan words in Sanskrit (and in other Indo^ 
Aryan) form a sort of liaison channel between Aryan 
Linguistics oh the one hand and Drayidian and Austrie 
Linguistics on the other. The work of Caldwell, Gundert, 
Kiitei and K. Amrita Row (Indian Antiquary, 1917) have- 
broken the ground for Dra vidian. The researches of Jean 
Przyluski in the Memories de la Sociele de. Linguistique of 
Paris and in the Journal Asiatique, and the very suggestive, 
paper of Sylvain Levi in the J ournal Asiatique on Pre- 
Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India (papers which along 
with an article by Jules Bloch on SiU'ihrM ani Oravidtan. 
have been translated into English by my friend Dr. Pha- 
bodh Chandra Bagchi and will be published shortly from 
the Calcutta University Press), have opened up d new field 
of enquiry, namely, the influence of the ancient Indian 
dialects (of the type of theKol speeches or the Mon-Khmef- 
ones) belonging to the Austro- Asiatic brdnch of the Austrie: 
family upon Indo- Aryan. The question mf Indo- Vryab 
borrowings frohi Austrie presents a new horizon in the study 
of the origin and development of Indian Hindu Culture^— 
V^., with reference to the Ahstrie(Mon-Khmerof' Kol) 


stratum in it.« It is getting to be more and more conxdneing 
that the bases of our Hindu, i e., post-Vedic Culture are 
largely Dravidiau and Austric— possibly mainly Austrie in 
the Ganges Valley and the East, and Dravidian in the West 
and South— and that the Aryan elements were impositions : 
from the -top only. A great ’ deal of our material culture, 
oiir customs and usages, as well as our religious notions and 
practices .md our myths and legends, such as we find estab- 
lished in a characteristic ■ Hindu world as opposed to the 
largely Indo-Europehn milieu of the Rigveda, are in their 
origin non- Ary an— Austrie, and Dravidian. The Aryan has 
imposed his language, and his organisation and his mental- 
ity to some extent; and Ms world of religions notions has 
had to make a compromise with the world of the pre- Aryan 
gods. This line of research has come in with Linguistics, — 
with an enquiry into the origin of a group of words in 
Sanskrit which cannot be satisfactorily explained with the 
help of Aryan * roots, and which have affinities among the 
ilOm Ary an languages of India, Indo-China and Indonesia 
rather than with the Indo-European speeches outside India. 

= We cannot as yet definitely say' where this line of research 
will lead us. But it is fraught with immense new possibili- - 
ties,, although its outlook and its insistence on the non- 
Aryan aspect of the question ' might shock our pro-Aryan 
susceptitiilities. ' ' 

f For this line of research to be firmly based, Dravidian 
and Comparative Kol and.Mon.^hmer Studies will have to 
make a real progress. The apparently early break-up of a 
primitive Dravidian and the very late date of the oldest Dra- 
^dian documents make the problem one of extreme difficulty 
Some isolated papers on Dravjidiao, Linguistics which can- be 
mentrn^ after Caldwell ^s Comparative Grammar and Gra- 
ul^diyin^n,s,T^pxJ:^^^|.s, a§ ^qII CunderCft^aJg- 


im 

yalam Orm mar and Kittel s Kannada Grammar, are more 
speeu-lative than anything else- Jules Bloch’s suggestion 
that the Primitive Dra vidian speech might realy have been 
a language with consonant group initially, with words of the 
type of Dramila as in Old Indo- Aryan, and not a language 
with an attenuated phonetic system as in Old Tamil, goes 
to the root of the question, makes some recent attempts at 
finding out the phonetic development of Dravidian nugatory. 
Moreover, the existing Modern Dravidian speeches have not 
been described and analysed in detail. Among recent 
endeavours, a very important one is the Tamil 
Lexicon now in progress from Madras University. 
A good grammar of a Dravidian speech has come 
out this year, that of Kui by the Rev. W. W. 
Winfield, from the Asiatic Society of Bangal. 

W hat we want is a series of rigorously scientific grammars 
of all the important Dravidian languages, complete in their 
phonetic analysis of the speech and in their inclusion of the 
Phonology, Morphology and Syntax of the colloquial dialects, 
with all interesting details. A series of historical and com- 
parative grararaars of Tamil Telugu and Kannada, without 
theorising, but only juxtaposing the oldest and the subse- 
quent forms as found in the actual old records of the language ; 
and as actually spoken, with analogous forms from the other 
Dravidian speeches would be ideal. There is no lack of 
good models in European languages to guide us, e.g., the his- 
torical and comparative grammars of Joseph Wright as pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, to mention works 
on a small scale only; the old literatures are there, with 
large portions of them already in print.* and the necessary 
thing to do will be only to obtain the materials illustrating 
the modern spoken language' and to correlate the whole. 
Will not competent Dr avidian-speaking scholars be coming 
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■forward, and by demonstrating their love for their mother 
tongue in this way, win also the gratitude of students of 
Linguistics outside? 

For the Kol speeches, the Rev. P. 0. Bodding of the 
Scandinavian Mission to the Santals, over thirty years a 
resident among the Santal people, has been doing work of 
paramount importance. His Materials for a Santali Gram- 
mar (Part r, Dumka, 1922) gives the most detailed des- 
cription of the phonetics and phono] gy of Santali 5 and recen- 
tly under the auspices of the Norwegian Institute for Com- 
parative Research in Human Culture at Oslo, he has been 
publishing a large mass of Santal folklore (the Santali text 
with English translation opposite ) the value of which is 
inestimable. For this enterprise Mr. Bodding and the scien- 
tific world of Oslo responsible for it deserve the most grateful 
thanks of all Indologists as well as linguistic students and 
ethnologists. The cyclopredia of Mundari life inaugurated 
by Father Hoffmann when published will be another valu- 
able mass of materials on an important Kol people and its 
culture. 

In Mon-Khmer linguistics, the admirable editing of the 
old Mon inscriptions of Burma by Prof. Duroiselle and 
Dr. C. E- Blagden is laying by a good stock of materials. 
Thanks to ‘the labours of the French Scholars, the oldest mo- 
numents of Mon-Khmer, in the Khmer and Mon inscriptions 
of Cambodia and Siam, are available for linguistic use. 
More grammars like Gr. Maspero’s Khmer Grammar (1915) 
and Mrs. Leslie Milne’s Palaung Grammar (1921) are 
wanted ; and we are waitig for the further working out of 
this branch of Austrie studies, especially in relation to Kol, 
by some one among the few scholars working in this field, 
like Pater Schmidt, Blagden, Przyluski and Maspero. 
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The Tibeto-Chinese speeches have not received any se- 
rious attention from the linguistic point of view. It should 
be our endeavour when the opportunity is favourable to take 
this study. Here of course one must make a final choice, if 
one is to do work of any value. But if Tibetan, although of 
a mechanical kind, and no real language, has been quite easily 
combined with Sanskrit for the study of Buddhist texts 
(beginning with Sarat Chandra Das in India), the study of 
Tibeto-Chinese dialects like Newary and Bodo, even if for 
estimating their influence on Modern Indo- Aryan, &.g. Khas- 
kura, Bengali, Assamese, should not be outside the scope of 
practicability. Some of the problems of Tibeto-Chinese lin- 
guistics have fascination hardly inferior to that of Indo- 
Euiopean s.g., the reconstruction of the pronunciation of 
Old Chinese, and the working out of the comparative phono- 
logy of Tibetan, Burmese, Tai, and Chinese. 

In the above attempt to place before you the actual situ- 
ation in linguistic studies and investigaiion in India, I fear 
I have been rather long ; but considering the scope and extent 
of the subject, I have been hoping that you would feel indul- 
gent. I must close now : and this I do with a sincere ex- 
pression of my grateful appreciation of the nonour of being 
asked to act as President of the Philology Section of this 
Conference , which enabled me to have the privilege of meet- 
ing you and afforded me the opportunity of presenting 
before you some of my thougts and views on the present 
petition of the Science of Linguistics in our country. 



Anthropology Section. 



BUDDHIST DEITIES IN HINDU GARB. 

B. Bhatia chary y a, M.A. PJi. D., Director, Oriental Institute, 

Baroda. 

TBe Trantras of the Hindus and the Buddhists alike 
have merited almost universal hatred and neglect at the 
hand of the Indologist. But whether the Tantras are 
altogether divested of great possibilities in future is a 
question requiring careful and considerate handliug. The 
Tantras are a product of a period between the 7th century 
and the 12th, though many Hindu Tantras were composed 
even later right upto the hist century. It is also possible 
to declare without fear of contradiction that the Buddhists 
were the first to introduce the Tantras into their religion 
and that the Hindus borrowed them from the Buddhists, 
in later times, and that it is idle to say that the later 
Buddhism was an outcome of ^aivaism. A study of the 
Tantras has revealed these facts, and it is likely to yield 
great hisloiicai information because a great volu.ne of the 
history of India especially Eastern India is buried in this 
literature. But at present v e are not concerned with the 
history or the development of the Tantras or with the 
question as to how image worship entered into the different 
pantheons of the Hindus, Jains and Buddhists, But 
it should be pointed out that an iutershange of deities took 
place in all the three diffc rent systems in the earlier period. 
Buddhism and Jainism exploited the Hindu gods in the 
early stage, vh'le in the more promiscuous Tantrie age 
Buddhist gods were commonly ransacked. Thus inter- 
change and mutual borrowing took place both in the early 
and the later stages of the different religious systems.' 
H ere, of course, without bringing much unnecessary dis- 



cilssion an attempt will be made to state those irremtable 
arguments which prove clearly that such borrowings were 
an accomplished fact. 

Let us take for example the instance of the Hindu 
deity Tara who is included in the group often Mahavidya 
goddesses. These goddesses are personifications of certain 
Mantras or Vidyas popularly known as the Siddha 
Mantras as they are reputed to bestow perfection on those 
who constantly mutter them upto a certain number. The 
ten Mahavidya deities as recognised in Hindu Tantras are 
the following : — 

^ irrastr I 

<?cfr ^ flirf'rqr: II 

Quoted from Vis vasaratantra in 

Tantrasara, Bengal edition, P. SbO. 

A Mantra is attached to each of these 'ren deites and 
accordingly as the order of the letters of Mantra is changed 
new forms of the same deity spring forth into existence. 
Thus the Mantra of TIra according to Hindu traditions is 

I "sa which gives rise to seven more deities according 
to the different permutation and combination of the 
different letters. 

=trj!r n^fn? I 

unM iii 

and the following table shows the name and the Mantra 

of each. 

1. Quoted from the Mayatatttra. in the Tiafcraura, K-in"-vir 

Edition, P. 32$. - ^ 
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Name. 

1 ■ 

1 Mantra. 

Arrangement. 

i 

urn 

ff ^ 1 IK 

i 

1 1234 

OT 

^ |f fqK 

2134 


1# t 'E3 

3214 


1 # Cf 

3124 


^ ^qK 1 

1243 


ffr#qia| 

2143 , 


if 1 # <52 

1324 


^ 1^ <52 

2314 


From the above it is not difficult to imagine that all the 
seven deities Ugra, Mahogra, Vajra, Kali, Sarasvati, 
Eamesvari and Bhadrakali are but different forms of the 
original deity Tara who is one of the Ten Mahavidyas. If 
the origin of Tara is Buddhist it is to be admitted that the 
different varieties of the same deity mentioned above 
should also be Buddhist. This question, therefore, leads us ‘ 
to the discussion as to the origin of the Hindu deity Tara. 
In many Tantrie works Tara is described: the Taratantra, 
the Tantrasara, Mahacinacaratantra are among the many 
that may be cited in this connection. The Tantrasara, 
calls the deity Tarini or Tara and quotes her ritual 
from an earlier work the Bhairavatantra. Her appear- 
ance is described in all these works in the following 
terms:— 

5fmf ^ II 

=gg|5rt »r 
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“She stands in the Pratyalidha attitude, is dark in com- 
plexion, wears a garland of severed heads, is short in stature, 
has a protruding belly and wears a tiger’s skin round the 
loins, is youthful in appearance and decked in five Mudnas, 
is four armed, has a protruding tongue, has an awe-inspiring 
appearance and is a bestower of boons. She carries the 
sword and the knife in the two right hands and the severed 
head and the Utpala (blue lotus) in the two left hands. 
One should meditate on the form of Tara with one tuft of 
hair (Ekajata) brown in colour and glistering with splend- 
our on her head which is adorned with Aksobhya.” 

Tara is here described as decked in five Mudras as 
Ekajata with one tuft of hair and as holding the figure of 
Aksobhya on her crown. What the five Mudras are, why 
is the deity designated as Ekajata and why there is the 
figure of Aksobhya on her crown are the three questions 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained in accordance with 
Hindu traditions. In the Tantrasara an attempt has been 
made to explain the five Mudras in the following crude 
manner:— 

But this explanation does not seem to be convincing® 
as in that case it will be difficult to explain the epithets 
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etc. with reference to deities bearing 
ornaments of six or four Mudras. Why Tara should he 
designated iSkajata, or why she should have one tuft of hair 
is not explained in Hindu Tantric works and the authors 
never considered that an explanation was even necessary. 
With regard to the figure of Aksobhya on the crown the 
Toclalataiitra quoted in Taratantra^ (VRS. edition) tries 
to offer a solution. Therewefind: — 

?iit fffwrqr sin;# li 

This explanation to say the least is ridiculous and 
proves the worthlessness of the Hindu Tantric literature 
and their authors. Any one who is acquainted with the 
classification of the Buddhist deities will be able to appre- 
ciate the hollowness and absurdity of this explanation. But 
more about this later on. 

The Hindus have no Ekajata but they have a Tara who 
is regarded as a form of Ekajata. They have a variety of 
Mudras but none can be employed as an ornament. No 
other deity of the Hindus is known to have the figure of 
Aksobhya or any other deity on the crown. None of the 
three points raised, therefore, is satisfactorily explained in 
accordance with the Hindu traditions. 

But when we turn to the Buddhist Tantric literature 
for a solution of these difficulties we find a satisfactory ex- 


Op. eit. p. IO5 footnote. 
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planatioii of all the three points stated above. In the 
Buddhist pantheon there is a deity Ekajata by name and 
Sadhanas Nos. 100, 101, 123, 121,125, 126, 127 and 128 in; 
the Sadhanmala (published as Nos. XXVI and XLI of 
the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series) all refer to the worship of 
this fierce divinity. Ekajata has several forms from two 
armed and from one-faced to twelve- faced and in all these 
forms she is differently named as Ugratara, Mahacinatara 
Vidyujjvalakarali, Arya Ekajata and ^ukla Ekajata. Out 
of these the form of Ekajata knowm as the Mahacinatara 
resembles in appearance with the Hindu deity Tara. 

As regards the second point concerning the ornament 
of the five Mudras, the Sadhanamala also offers a solution. 
According to a dictum the Buddhists recognized a set of six 
Mudras or ornaments all made out of human bones repre- 
senting the six Paramitas, and accordingly as the one or 
the other of the six is dropped the deities are described as 

The -slokain the Sadhanamala explaining this point 
runs as follows; - 

I 'fTtfilgr t?cir 1 

‘^The Torque, the (two) bracelets, the bejewelled ear- 
rings, ashes and the sacred thread represent the six Para- 
mitas (perfection) and are applied (as ornaments) in the 
form of Mudras.” 

A large number of deities in the Sadhanamala are des- 
cribed as decked in ornaments of these Mudras numbering 
from ! to 6. Evidently there were several enumerations 


1 . Sadhanamala, Vol. II, p. 494, 
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of six Mudras and we have been able to discover one only 
inverse. The six Mudras were not definitely fixed and 
that the different Tantras had different enumerations. 
We have evidence that Cakri or the tiara round the 
forehead and the girdle round the loins were included in 
this series of six Mudras. While describing Heruka the 
author ^antipada describes the deity as — 

This shows that Heruka is decked in five Mudras 
comprising the Cakri, Kundala, Kanthika, Rueaka and 
Mekhala each presided over by one of the Dhyani Bud- 
dhas, such as, the Cakri by Aksobhya, Kundala by Ami- 
tabha, Kanthika by Ratnasambhava, Rueaka by Vairocana 
and Alekhala by Amoghasiddhi- This very idea is ex- 
pressed briefly in the following line in the course of the 
description of goddess Kurukulla. 

Thus though to the Hindus the word may appear to 
be strange and in a way unintelligible which is amply 
proved by the several attempts at elucidation in diffe- 
rent Tantras and even by Bankaracarya, the Mudras - as 
ornaments were not unknown to the Buddhists. They knew 
how many Mudras can be applied in the form of orna- 
ments, they knew their precise meaning and their precise 
position in the different parts of the body and could enu- 
merate the different Dhyani Buddhas associated with 
each of the five Mudras.® 


1. ' Sadhanaraala, ?*oi. If, p. 475. 

2. Ibid. p. 391. 

3. Mndra lias varioris meanings: It may mean a figure^ a coin, a token, a 
stamp, an appetiser (for more dnnk) sad the woman (as in Mahamndta) Sajiiti 
and so fortli. 
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Now with regard to the third point of having the 
figure of Aksobhya on the crown o£ Tara it is also to be 
pointed out that an explanation of this phenomenon can 
come only from the Buddhist sources. It is absurd to 
believe in the mode of explanation suggested in the Hindu 
Tantras, especially in the Todala-tantra referred to pre- 
viously, that it is the figure of I^iva which appears on 
the crown of Tara because ^iva is without agitation 
and therefore Aksobhya. If that be so, why other Baiva 
deities should not have the same miniature figure of 
Biva on the crown I Why is it then that we do not come 
across any such miniature figure on the crown of any other 
deity in the Hindu pantheon? Those who are acquaint- 
ed with Buddhist Iconography know it perfectly well that 
all deities of the Buddhist pantheon are divided generally 
into five classes as emanations of the five Dhyani Buddhas: 
Amitabha, Aksobhya, Ratnasarnbhava, Vairocana and 
Amoghasiddhi*. These deities emanating from the diffe- 
rent Dhyani Buddhas are required to show their origin 
by holding the miniature figure of their parental Dhyani 
Buddha on the crown. When these emanated deities are 
represented in stone or metal show' the miniature figure 
of the parental Buddha on their . head- Thus Lokesvara 
Mahabala, Kurukulla, etc. emanate from Amitabha ; Can- 
darosana, Heruka, Vajradaka, etc., emanate from Akso- 
bhya ; Marici, XJsnisavi jay a, Sitatapatra, Aprajita, etc., from 
Vairocana; Khadiravani, Tara, Parnasabarl, Mahamayuri, 
etc., from Amoghasiddhi; and Jambhala, Yasudhara, etc., 
from Ratnasarnbhava and hold on the crown a small 
figure of their parental Buddha. Thus when Tara is des- 

1. Indian. Buddhist Iconography, Foreword, p. vii and the classification of 
Buddhist divinities. 


cribed as it is easy to recognise the god- 

dess as an emanation of the Dhyani Euddha Aksobhya or 
technically speaking as belonging to the family of Akso- 
bhya and not of Hindu Mahadeva because he has no 
Ksobha or ‘agitation’. 

I think it has been sufficiently indicated that the 
character of the Hindu deity Tara is thoroughly Buddhist 
and therefore she must be regarded as of Buddhist origin. 
It has already been pointed out that the form of Ekajata 
known as Mahacinatara amongst the Buidhists is the true 
equivalent of the Hindu deity Tara. Tn the Sadhanamala 
Mahacinatara is described as — 

gapf nfHf 5t Jiairg^r^'qgiq; | 

?rt i| 

5rTn55if ;■ ;T^.rifrnf dsrlR^s^fienjrfJ?; 1 

«3iRi5=n'k ’ [ 

When this Dhyana is compared with the Dhyana 
given in the tlindu Tantras it will be seen that they are 
essentially the same both in form and spirit and that 
the Hindu Dhyana appears to be an outcome of the Bud- 
dhist Dhyana. As is usual with them the Buddhists com- 
posed the Dhyana in ungrammatical 'Sanscrit and when 
it was converted to Hinduism it took a strictly gramma- 
tical form and the language became chaste and elegant. 
The Dhyana contained in the 8adbanamaia was composed 
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by one ^a«vatavajra^ whose time is not definitely known. 
But as this Dhyana appears in a MS. which bears a date 
corresponding to A. B. 1165 his time cannot be later 
than the latter half of the 11th century. But fortunately 
there is another clue left to us which may determine the 
time of the introduction of the deity Ekajata into the 
soil of India. In the Sadhanamala we meet with a curious 
passage which says— 

C- ' 

This passage however leads us to infer that Ekajata- 
Sadhana was introduced by Nagarjuna from the country 
of Bhota and therefore she seems to be an entirely foreign 
introduction. As regards the date of this new introduction, 
it is not the proper occasion to bring in an elaborate dis- 
cussion with regard to the date of Nagarjuna. Suffice it 
to say just at the present moment that the material at 
hand show that Nagarjuna flourished in the middle of the 
7th century A. D.® So the origin of Tara is neither 
Hindu nor Buddhist but it is of Tibetan extraction. Not 
only that the deity is foreign, but her worship and the 
practices connected therewith are also foreign. , 

The evidence of the Hindu Tantras also support the 
view shown above. In the Taratantra, for instance, we 
read of Bhairavi asking his consort to tell her how Buddha 
and Vasistha obtained Siddhi. Bhairava in reply said that 
by muttering the Mantra of TTgratara Buddha and Vasistha 

1 . |j?i j 

op. eit. Vol. I, p. 211. 

2. Op. Cit, Vol. I,p.267. 

3. This Npgarjunais theTantrieorthe Siddh.a Nagarjnna and should not 
be confounded with the earlier Nagarjnna who was the founder of the Madhyama a 
School of Philosophy. For his Ume see Sadhanamala, Vol. II intro p XfV - 
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obtained SiddM, Mahadeva became the Lord of the 
world, Durvasa, Vyasa, Valmiki, Bharadvaja and others 
became great poets and Bhimasena, Arjnna and other 
Ksatriyas became victorious. There we read 

ii” 

uiTRM I 

|€(?n: 5qT?ifr5fi!f%^iRg:rsTn^q;: ii 

In the Rudrayamala it is said that Va^tha being 
unable to obtain Siddhi after years of severe austerities, 
at last ijronounced a curse on her. The deity thereupon 
appeared before him and told him that by these austerities 
it was impossible to obtain Siddhi but it would be easy of 
attainment in ease one goes to Mahacina in the country 
of the Buddbists and the land of the Atharvaveda : 

Vasistba thereafter repaired to Clnabhumi where 
Buddha was residing and was indulging in all sorts of 
loathsome practices. Vasistha was horrified to witness 
these scenes and appealed to Buddha to allay his doubts 
and ultimately grant him the cherished Siddhi. The 
following is the text of his speech before Buddha which 
will speak for itself: — 


1. Op. Cii, pp. 1-2. 

2. Taratantra (Varendra Research Society Edition)^ pg 22, 
as if the Atharvaveda was the Veda of the Buddhists. 


It looks 



q siPT# ^roijifsqd’ I?; !i 

JUT f%3 ^fl: ii 

t a^TT I 
=5r ira irte cTOJTrq; li 
%IJ^: ^ T^Htggr I 
51%? CHJTRT ^T^qiq; j' 

a^nme^ Jrar T^^=wr; | 
ftjisrgni ?rarj ipkr h 

t^?2iT»it=5rTT: # JRi#^ T^[ ; / 

Buddha was not perturbed at this direct question but 
gave a lectm-e to Vaastha on Kulacara and explained to 
him its mysteries and its utility and acquainted him with 
the^ secret rites and practices connected therewith, 
v asistha was fully eonvineed and soon followed the ways 
of Buddha and eventually attained to final perfection by 
an unrestrained use of the five Makaras. This is evident 
from the following verses ? 

flKU'SiSR ^ sfufjT II 

ITW 5Wr qcW ^ I 

a’tJ 95: wsr^r ?r: 

, Apin in the Brahmayamala the same story is repeat- 
ed ^tn slight modifications. Vasistha after coming to 
Mahacmagot frightened and disgusted at the practices 
current there. He was horrified to see Buddha in a deeply 

drunken state surrounded by thousands of women. Just 

at this time there w as a voice from heaven which directed 


1. Op. Git., p. 23. 

2. Op. Cit., p. 26. 


IM 

him to follow the customs and practices current in 
Clnabhuaii so that he might obtain perfection, which was 
unattainable in any other way. Vasistha was mightily 
pleased and went to the place where Buddha was and after 
being initiated by him speedily obtained Siddhi. The 
passages in question are these:— 

51 %; i 

^ li 

sqR'uqr II 

epii%3: |. 

i%3j% ^4 1 I 

w II 

^ eiRW; I ; 

3iraRra[»jft siir?j il 

siraH; cirR^iffei^ 1 ^ 4 

3# 5ir# seF^r% II ' 

U531T: sie^ 1 

e3[r uf !i ■; 

hwrlfci^^; I '■ 

. apnsf^r a'lrara'r? ff%: | 

3r4ic^n%3in^ f gi%: I 
sTPm ?ii33i *n4^ li^ 

It is needless for me to point out that the Hindus 
regard the Budrayamala and Brahmayamala as Tantras 
of the highest authority, and I should say, of the highest 


1 * Taiaiantra, pp. 29-30* 
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antiquity. The evidence of these two Tantras and that of 
the Tara-Tantra clearly show the Buddhist character of 
the deity and of the Mantra. The Buddhists on the other 
hand attribute their origiu to the country of Bhota. But 
everywhere the Mantra is the same : Om Hrim Strim 
Hum Phat, This Mantra consists of four syllables and 
accordingly as their order is changed it gives rise to seven 
more die ties named before; and consequently, if Tara 
cannot be regarded as Hindu all these seven deities TJgra, 
Mahogra, Vajra, Kali, Sarasvati, Kamesvari and Bhadrakali 
forfeit their claim to be called Hindu. Whether these 
deities are to be classed amongst the Buddhist or Tibetan 
deities is a question which should better be left un- 
answered. 

It is well known that those who practise the Tantras 
look upon the Mantras with superstitious awe, and they 
believe that if the Mantra is changed or distorted at the 
time of muttering either there will be no result or i t will 
produce great harm. The accuracy of the Mantras there- 
fore were zealously guarded and the Mantras were handed 
down from preceptors to disciples so long as the Tantras 
were a living religion. 

The Mantra which is not given by a Guru therefore 
should never be muttered because as they say a great sin is 
committed thereby.^ The accuracy of these Mantras have been 
preserved in early times by means of several novel devices. 
The Mantras were done into mnemonic verses and were 
committed to memory, or the difterent limbs of a Mantra 
were separated and expressed by symbols, and by such 

1 . Compare for instance (GOS. No. XXIII) p 214 
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other means. Let me give a few examples stating the 
different devices by means of which the accuracy of the 
Mantra is preserved. In the Sadhanamaia for instance^ 
we find one Mantra expressed in the following queer 
verse: — 

i^cT?f!r5ga:4 ransarflar frs??fSTr gslw ?i ??? §ai%^a5r. ir 

l^ow the above is nothing but the Mantra of Vajravina.- 
Sarasvati done into verse. This Mantra runs as-— 

In another instance we find the following verse written 
in an enigmatic language making its meaning quite unin- 
telligible. 

r§;d'wa?J?gn?’!r ! 

SiaTl??a? =ai3?iT Jjigd 11^ 

The second syllable of the 7th class is R, the fourth of 
eighth is H, the fourth of the first is I and sx^ot is M. So 
the woie verse is nothing but a statement of the Bija of 
Sarasvati which is HRIM. 

These are some of the devices employed in the Tantric 
literature to preserve the purity of the Mantras and it 
should be remembered that it is the purity of the Mantra 
that counts much in the attainment of Siddhi. If this 
Mantra is distorted or changed in any unauthorized manner 
and muttered great harm is likely to be-fall the unfortunate 
worshipper. When deities are borrowed by one religion 
from another their followers chiefly concerned vfith the 
Mantra which they could not change and it is precisely for 
this reason that though the Buddhist Mahaeinatara was 
borrowed by the Hindus with a different name and a 



(1) Op« Cit., p. S35. 

(2) Op. Cit.5 p. 335. 
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modified Dhyana the Mantra remained same. It will 
be really a very interesting study if one eouid coiiect 
Mantras from the Tantras of di if erent religions and dis- 
cover how many of them are common and what their 
origins are. 

Taking the similarity of Mantras as the basis of com- 
parison let us investigate the origin of another deity who 
is claimed equally by the. Hindus and the Buddhists. This 
is the Hindu Ohinnamasta who is known differently in 
Buddhism as Vajrayogini. In the Tantrasara and the 
Chinnamasta-Kalpa she is described as of a very awe- 
inspiring external appearance. She holds her head severed 
by herself in her left hand and carries the Kartri in the 
right, and stands in the Pratyalidha attitude. She is 
accompanied by Dakini and Varnini both carrying the 
Kartri and the Kapala. Prom the severed head of the 
principal deity issue forth streams of blood one falling into 
the mouth of the severed head and two others into the 
mouths of the two attendants. The following extracts 
from the Tantrasara will give a good idea of the appearance 
of this fearful deity. ' 

I 

sftdtq; !i» 

1. Tantrasara Or. Institute MS, N'o. 4995, fol qnqf n.. + ;i j; 

..'ork entitled the Bhairavatantra. Also Chiiin'ntriaf+ S , ^ ^ earlier 

No. 1692, fol. 36 f. t^hinnamasta-Kalpa, Or. Inst. MS. 
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The above is the description of the Hindu deity 
Chinnamasta. Let us now quote from the Sadbanamala 
the description of the Buddhist deity Vajrayogini to 
discover eventually that the two descriptions in all details 
are identical. In the Sadhnamala she is described as— 



aiTOra 3^: 5ii%fh i 


It is thus apparent that the two deities though belong 
to different religions and are designated by two diefferent 
names represent one and the same goddess, ft is therefore 
necessary to explain the origin of the deity and this can 
only be done by a comparison oE different Mantras of the 
same deity. ' 


As regards the question as to when this deity entered 
into one of the two pantheons it cannot, be- easily ascertain- 
ed. The Tantrasara is very late and Chinnamasta- Kalpa 
is of uncertain date. But the gadhnamala in this connec- 
tion gives valuable date in ascertaining the antiquity of this 
deity. The Sadhanamala in the first instance appears in a 
MS. bearing a date which corresponds to A.D. 1165. The 
Sadhanamala further credits Siddha ^^abarapada with the 
introduction of a new cult of Vajrayogini in the following 
words : — 




; SRI^Eg : 


L Op. cit. p. 452. 
2. Op. cii p. 456. 
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It is not again the purposes of this paper to discuss 
the dates of the different Siddhaearyas and it will suffice 
at the present moment to say that Siddha ^Sahara may be 
assigned to the middle of the 7th century A.D.' The origin 
of the deity VajrayoginI therefore may be dated still 
earlier. 


According to the eammons of Vajrayana the Mantra 
of Vajrayogini quite naturally runs as: 

^ III <52 'ss >? 3 a 


The three Om letters are given to each of the three 
deities, Vajrayogini (named in the Mantra as Sarvabuddha- 
Dakini-.) Vajravairocani and Vajravarnani and so also the 
three Hum letters and the three Phats. The prefix 'Vajra’ 
shows that the deities belong to Vajrayana, The epithet 
Sarvabuddha-Dakini shows clearly the Buddhist character 
of the Mantra. 


In the Hindu literature the principal deity is designated 
as Ohinnamasta while the companions are named as Varnini 
and Dakini with the prefix ‘Vajra’ dropped altogether. 
According to Trantrasara her Mantra is— 

etc.® 


In this also the three names Dakini Varnani and 
Vairoeani all appear but why the prefixes are changed into 
'Sarvasiddhi’ in the first two cases we fail to understand. 
The change appears to be due to distortion of the Mantra 
from copy to copy made in later times or because at the 
time of the author the tradition was entirely lost seeing 


1 . Sadhanamala, Vol. II, intro, n. xivi 

2. Op. eit. p. 463. 

5. Op, Cit. Or. Inst. MS. Ho. 4995, fol. 312a. 
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that Buddhism was almost driven out of India in the begin- 
ning of the 13th century. In the Chinnamasta-Kalpa 
again we find a different Mantra— 

# f f '52 |V 

From this it can he definitely said that the original of 
‘Sarvasiddhi’ in the Tantrasara represents ‘Sarvabuddha’ 
as is evident from ‘Sarvabuddhi’ of the Chinnamasta-Kalpa 
and if that position is accepted, there remains very little 
to show that the origin of the deity is decidedly Buddhist. 
The prefix ‘Vajra’ in a Hindu Mantra lends an additional 
support to this conclusion. Vajrayoginl is called Sarva- 
buddha-Dakini because she is the consort of Heruka who 
is looked upon as the embodiment of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas, the group being technically known as ‘Sarva- 
budda’. 

There is a third deity who is equally claimed by the 
Hindus and the Buddhists. This is Manjughosa. The 
Buddhists recognize him as a form of Manju^ri the god 
of learning. Manjusri is first mentioned in the smaller 
recension of the Sukhavativyuha, which was translated into 
Chinese between A. D. 38 1 and 417^ Since then we find 
mention of Mailjusri in such Sanskrit works -as the 
Manju^rlmulakalpa, Svayambhu Parana, Gandavyuha and 
in the accounts of the Chinese travellers Pa Hian, Hiuen 
Tsang and I-Tsing and his imges in the different Buddhist 
schools af Art such as Saranath, Magadha, Bengal, Nepal 
and Java. 

In Hinduism his worship is still current insomeparts of 
Radha in Bengal and the ritual is found in several Tantras 

such n s the Ag unottara and the Kukkutesvara Tantra as 

' ■' ' ■ ■ - - ' ' — : ■■ 

1. Op.cit. Or. No. 1692,fol. 2b. 

Op. cit. ed. Max Muller, intro, p, iii, note 4 (1), ■ 
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we learn fi'om the Tantrasara of Krsnaoaada. ISTot only 
that the deity is claimed by both the Hindus and the 
Buddhists his Dhyana also in the same wording is claimed 
by both. In Tantrasara Manjughosa is described as— 

f mui I 

, 'i?i'T5frqcnt 

111 

Curiously enough the same Dhyana can be found in Sadha- 
namala on page 114, and what appears to be extremely 
strange is that while the ^loka is attributed to one Ajita- 
mitra in the Sadhanamala it is attributed to the highest 
god Mahadeva in the Kukkutesvara Tantra. 

In the Hindu Tantra the Mantra of Manjughoia is 
stated as which is a curruption of the original 

Buddhist Mantra by which Manjuwi gets one of 

his numerous names as Arapacaaa. The form is called 
Arapacan because Manjuiri and his four companions 
Suryaprabha, Candraprabha, Ke uni originate from each 
of the five letters Arapacana. The correct Mantra there- 
fore seems to have been preserved in Buddhist MSS. while 
in the. Hindu Tantras the correctness has vanished, owing 
to the ignorance of the Gurus as well as that of the 

copyists while preparing copies of the Tantric MSS. 

The facts mentioned above lead one to suppose that in 
ail these three cases the deities and the Mantras originally 
belonged to Buddhism and that the Hindus took them from 
the Buddhists And it is also certain that after the 
borrowing they were unable to keep up the purity and 
accuracy' of the Mantras though they had been partially' 


successful in preserving the correctness of the form' of - the - 
deities. 'Idiere is seldom any Tantra in Hindu literature 
which is not tinged with Buddhistic ideas of Vajrayana and 
its leading tenets including the Mahasukhavada, and it is- no 
exaggeration to say that some of the Tantras of the Hindus 
like the Mahaciuakrama Tantra are entirely Buddhist in 
origin. 

It has already been pointed out' how works like 
Rudrayamala and Brhamayamala-works of the highest 
authority and antiquity of the Hiiidus-are profoundly in- 
fluenced by Buddhist ideas, and how words of ordinary 
mortals like AJitamitra, etc. have been put into the mouth 
of the highest god Mahadeva in Hindu Tantras. It is 
amply proved that the Buddhist Tantras greatly influenced 
the Hindu Tantra and it is therefore not correct to say 
that Buddhism was an outcome of S5aivaisin. It is to be 
asserted on the contrary that the Hindu Tantras are noth- 
ing but baser imitations of the Buddhist Tantras, 

Having established the priority of the Buddhist 
Tantras over those of the Hindu literature it is necessary 
to indicate the general principles by which Buddhist 
gods can be detected and separated from the Hindu 
Pantheon. In several places I have shown that the 
Vajrayanists described Mahasukha as a state when Bodhi- 
eitta merges in ^unya even as salt melts in water and tb 
symbolize this the followers of Vajrayana conceived the 
idea of Yuganaddha deities or deities in Yabyum, where 
the male and female divinities are represented as clasping 
each other in embrace. So these Yabyum deities are an 
outcome of a purely Vajrayana concept which v as pretty 
tB^own in Hindnism. 'before fee TaBtrio-age and-ev-eii 


iiOw does not fit in well with Hindu ideas and traditions/ 
If there be any deity of Yabyura imtu re in Hinduism, 
there is a strong suspicion that the deity may be of 
Budhdhist origin. When Kali for instance is described 
as Viparitarataturam we have at once to regard the deity 
as of a definitely Buddhist origin. Kali according to 
Buddhist traditions is Kadi or Kakaradi or in other 
words, all consonants of the Alphabet as the vowels are 
designated by the word Adi or Akaradi, and it is not to 
be wondered at if a deity is conceived by them as Kali 
belonging to the Yogatantra class and in whom all the 
consonants of the Alphabet are deified. In the Yogatantra 
and Anuttarayogatantra, it may be remarked, all deities 
are represented as embracing their f^aktis and feeiing 
the bliss of Nirvana. 

^ Another important fact to be noticed in fixing the origin 
of deities is their Dhyaiia. If the names of the deities 
begin with or end in the word “Vajra'’ the natural 
presumption is that the origin of such deities is Buddh- 
Mt. Again where gods and goddesses are described as 
mstful their ^gin may also be regarded for certain as 
Buddhistic. When deities are described as decked in 
ornaments of Mudras ^ composed of human bones and 
representiDg the Paramitas they may be taken as Buddhist 
^d lastly whenever gods and goddesses are described as 
bearmg a miniature figure of one of the five Dhyani 
Bud^as Amitabha, Aksobbya, Yairocana, Amoghasiddhi 
and Ratnasambhava on their crown they must betaken 
as Buddhist in origin. 

, “5' "Je accused oj giving a rude shock to the 

followers of the Hindu faith who believe these deities 
to be their own but I feel sure if investigation is carried 
on in the hues indicated above, we shall ourselves be 
surprised to find an immense number of Bud.dhist divinities 

bemg unconsciously worshipped , by . us without the feet 

noticed by any one. - 

— ^ • -■ ‘ •' A 
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HINDI— A PROSPECT AND A RETROSPECT*. 

Amar Nath Jha, M. A., University of Allahabad. 

I am here owing to an unfortunate accident which has 
prevented my old and respected friend, Rai Bahadur Lala Sita 
Ram from attending this Conference. His absence means much 
loss not only, by reason of a poor substitute in the presidential 
chair,, but also because members , of this Sectii^n rniss- tjie, oppoiV’- 
tunity of meeting one whose active literary career synchronises, 
with, the modern Hindi period. Lala Sita Ram began serving , 
the cause of Hindi in the seventies of the last century and his 
pen is still active. For my presence here I can plead no justir 
fication ; the only excuse I can imagine is that in my own humble 
way I love Hindi and have an abiding faith in its future. 

In explaining why he undertook to write a history of 
English Literature, the French saraant, Taine said that he was [ 
impressed by its wonderful continuity. Ever since its birth, in 
the dim centuries after Christ’s death, it had progres.sed almost, 
without a break. It grew and developed and spread even as 
the natives of the soil emerged from savagery , to civilization., 
knew hardly any stage of decadence, and its history can be i 

understood aright only if we know the spirit of the ages and i 

the temperament of the people. That is true of eyery litera- i 

ture: if we would study it aright we must, as General, Gordon : 

■said, enter into the skin of the people, know their age-long , j 
dreams and ideals and ambitions, and thus get the proper pers-.j, ; 
pective. The background must be familiar to us. . What is ' 

the historical background of Hindi Literature? Is it of mush- : 

room growth, merely a local dialect,, now flourishing on the , 
gushing breath of . ephemeral; patronage, again languishing in 
the blast- of power’s frown? - 1 Or is;. it. rather bound with the ; | 


^Sectional Presidential Ad<iV<i«r, - ■ 



growth of inclia’s manhood and ' 'its literature— the ■ precious 
life-blood of a whole ndtioii? ■ ■ 

■ A comprehensive history of Hindi Literature belongs still 
to the categ’ory of dcs^iderata libri; I do not forget the pioneer 
work of Grierson, of the author of the ^ivasimhasaroja, of the 
Misra brothers. 'But a full and detailed survey of literary 
tendencies and movements, an accurate account of the develop- 
ment of literary forms, a convincing narrative of the origin of 
the language, a consideration of foreign influences both on lan- 
guage and on literature,— this is still a need, and in its absence 
any efifort at fracing the historical background is bound to be 
tentative. I should like, however, to repudiate the statement 
that is frequently made that Hindi is a new dialect, favoured by 
the protagonists of the Pan-Hindu movement. It is,, on the 
contrary, fairly old, the direct lineal descendant of the verna- 
cular in which the Ahgas of the Jains were written three cen- 
tui ies befoie the Christian Era. These were written — -some of 
them— in Ardba-Magadhi, which is the same as AvadhL Be- 
tween this period and about 1000 A.D. the course of Hindi ran 
along streams which modern research will have to trace. In 
the latter year a verse translation of the Bhagavadgita was pro- 
duced by one Bhuala. Then the next important era is the 14th 
century. Thenceforward a synthetic account of Hindi can be 
attempted. Amir Khusru, Malik Muhammad, Kabir, Sur, 
TulsI, Abdur Rahim, Ke:?ava, Matiram, Bhasana, Mira, Lal- 
lulal, Laksman Singh, ^iva Prasad, Hariscandra, Sitaram, 
Balmukund Gupta, Pratapanarain Misra, Devi Prasada Purna, 
Bridhar Pathaka, Mahavir Prasada Dvivedi, Shyamsundara Dasa, 
Bhatta, Badri’narayana Upadhyaya — the stream is un- 
broken, and thA’ continuity preserved,.- 
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What, one may ask, is Hindi’s special contribution to 
w orld -literature r In the vortex of literary production, is . 

tnere any special note which is characteristic of Hindi? Greek ' 
provides artistic stimulus and , a- high theocratic atmosphere; 
I^atin an austere devotion to the social laws; Italian a poignant, 
sweet, and haunting melancholy ; English an insistence on ple- 
bian ethics and a zest of adventure; German a solemn serious- 
ness and sense of human dignity; French pleasure and gaiety; 
Persian sensuousness and physical pleasures. What is the 
atmosphere that Hindi creates for us? In what mood do we 
gc for comfort or inspiration to the poets of Hindi? What 
is its peculiar message ? If we glance at the great works— 7 
the opus major — of Hindi, from Sursagara, Ramacaritamanasa, 
Ra;mcandrika, Lalitalalama, the ^abdavalis, Premsagara, ^akun- 
tala, Satya Harischandra, Jayadrathavadha, Rahgabhumi, j 
Pallava— we shall find, I think, that the contribution of Hindi is I 

almost unique — a desire to escape from the fetters of this too, | 

too solid flesh, a longing to get something out of mundane • 

existence, and a firm faith in the bliss to come; If . is not the [ 

shallow r pessimism of the. man smarting, undqr , .the sense of ; 

tetnporary disaster, it is the deep-seated indi^erence .,of , one 1 

who ha:$\ kept watch- over man’s mortality, ,who„.has dia-ined to j 

the dregs ■■“the cup of life’s pleasures and > found it:bitter in the > 

sequel. It is not the unthinking optimism of the merry, youth, 
unfamiliar with the weariness, the fever and the fret; it is the 
deliberate joy of the philosopher who, influenced by the deep | 

power of harmony, can see into the life of things. There is, i 

at all times, a feeling that there is a moral standard belowi 

V. , j, 

which, if, possible, we should not fall, a moral height which we I 
.shopld. .scalp,: if possible, . . . . i 



y: this, i£ my reading of Hindi literature is 

right, anything that can give offence to any creed? Is there 
not, indeed, in most religions, the same aspiration, the same 
lofiging for Svarga, the Kingdom of Heaven, Bihist ? Why 
theh -should there be the mutual bickering which we see so fre- 
quentiy iii India between the supporters of Hindi and Urdu? 
The former is not the language of the Hindus, any more than 
the' latter is the property of the Musalmans. I admit at the 
OTitsef the prime difficulty of script. That is an obstacle which 
need not deter an attempt at rapprochement. Many Hindus 
tiave written and are writing Urdu; many Muslims wrote Hindi 
in the ■ past. Must political differences be permitted to ix)llute 
the sacred temple of Learning ? In this temple, the right of 
entry into the sanctum sanctorum is possessed by all who love 
scholarship and respect learning. No Muslim has the right 

to pre^’ent my claiming Urdu as mine, and equally no Hindu can 
debar a Muslim worshipping at the shrine of Hindi. What are 

differences of creed compared with a common love of literature? 
As I wrote once: 

w 5IM, ^ ^ srCi I, ^ ^ 

^ 3ir: ^ ihnsiT srilfq 

m % a% 1 1 31# ¥rR?T ^ tr I, ^ ^ l?rr, jf^f 

iiRgn: 11 

Urdu has no business to owe an extra-territorial loyalty. 
The late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, in his Asarus-Sanadid and 
your own Muhammad Husaid Haad' in his H&e Eayat prove 
conchisively the unmixed Indian origin of Urdu. In its earlier 
stages it is not possible to distinguish it from the Hindi of the 
same period, I believe Ghalib even refers to the Urdu Diwan as 


f 
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being vvritlen fn Hindi. The language of Mir atid of Vali is 
niostly intelligible to the Hindu villager: ■’ 

' “ ThtiR ■ iCh ’ % gt# 3n?f p; fia dr w | ' 

Except the word ahisla ” the rest is pure Hindi / the 
earlier Urdu poets eveiii used the L indi metres, Coiipat and 
Doha. Then,- with the growth of pan-lslattiism bn the one 
ha:id and of pan-Hinduism on the other, the schism’ began, 'the 
gulf widened, until to-day we have great Iqbal saying : 

^ f 1 1 

with only two monosyllables which are not Persian; or 
my pupil Sumitranandana writing verses which might almost 
have been part of a verse in Sanskrit. The same tendency is 
to be observed in Hindi and Urdu prose. Can a little com- 
mcn-sense not be infused into those writers who deliberately 
aggravate the existing differences? *\n Urdu waiter, even if he 
is a Hmdu. writes of Xargis, Bulbul, Rind, Karavan — although 
the Nargis exists for him in verse alone, the bulbul that he sees 
never sings, and the Karavan is visible only to travellers in 
weary Arabian sands. Why cannot Urdu poets bring their work 
more into relation with their lives, the cuckoo singing at the ad- 
vent of the spring, the peacock dancing when the rain falls, the 
papeeha longing for its beloved, the lotus blossoming only when 
the sun shines? The symbolism of Maya and Kafir, of Sayyad 
and Kakhclhir. of 'GiiI and Bulbul, of Waas and' JTw;; has been 
done to death; like the phrases of Osric, poets have' cracked the 
wind of these poor symbols. A little admixture of realism will 
dc this poetry much .good. It is refreshing to find a living 
kucknow poet write such lines as : 

.... flWT IT SIW m i 




, i, submission is that the attempt to divorce Urdu from 

India should be resisted. Simultaneously, the duty of Hindi 
writers is clear;, they should eschew Sanskrit words where 
Hindi can ■ be used-^ 

. .5 is surely to he preferred to ^mi 

: (- 1“ W’tr ” is more elegant than $ 

The todency to import unnecessary classical words 
both in Hindi and Urdu has an exact parallel in the history of 
seventeenth century English. The stilted classicism of some 
of the writers of that period, the avoidance of common words as 
vulgar, the search after recondite expressions, — ^all these are 
reyoiting in an author like Browne, in spite of his “learned 
.sweetness of cadence”. When we come to Addison and Gold- 
smith, we feel like coming into the open from a hot-house. The 
tendency to make a vernacular look ‘learned’ is natural. When 
the common language aspires to the same dignity as a classical 
language, the external trappings, the non-essentials assume an 
unwarranted importance. In a new language this is perhaps 
inevitable; but in Hindi and in Urdu — ^the latter is only the 
Hindi of Persian-knowing Indians — which have a history of 
several centuries behind them, this is unnecessary and in- 
jurious. 

Nothing is more mistaken than the impression that the 
range of Hindi is narrow. Even these names that I have enu- 
merated — ^and I have picked them up at random — indicate the 
varied character of its literature. Fiction, the drama,, essay, 
short-story, satire, history, criticism — of all these we have 
several examples. Of poetry, in all its forms— the. epic, lyric, 
heroic, dramatic — there is a rich ;st6re-liouse. Criticism, as we 
urderstand, it now, is of quite recent growth erven in Etmopei 
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there is hardly any appeal now to the hoary authority of 
Aristotlcj Horace, Quiutilian or Boileaus As a^ moderu ' writer 
puts It, in criticism the only law . is that there shall be no law. 
Qld Hindi writers on rhetoric and poetics found no such 
license; they had no hankerii^ after unchartered freedom; they 
lejoiced in self-imposed fetters. But now the tendency even .in 
Hindi is to disregard all rules; to regard every writer as being a 
law unto himself; to make criticism ‘romantic’ and ‘free’ with a 
vengeance. Unbalanced, unbaked enthusiasm rubs shoulders 
with unabashed undiscriminating abuse; personal prejudice is 
made to do duty for literary evaluation. “That way madness 
lies” ; and a note of warning may here be sounded. 

I have put down a few disjointed thoughts — which is all I 
have been able to do at a few hours’ notice. But I. hope I have 
succeeded in suggesting some lines of thought. If I were ad- 
dressing an audience of young students instead of, as now, one 
of learned scholars, I would bid them to take to the scientific and 
systematic study of the vernaculars. A rich and virgin field | 
spreads around us; much useful research is possible and indeed 
urgently called for; in some matter investigation is possible only 
by the students of Hindi. There is no need to cross the seas I 
for this ; here and only here is this research possible, and though 
the task is new and heavy, the guerdon is rich. 


: 

PANJABI DRAMA. 

N&rah EichardSf Bmuriy Yia, Palamfur, Kangra Valley , 

■ Punjab. 

•Punjabi Drama is perhaps too- comprehensive a term to be 
used With reference to the Drama that is in its infancy in this 
Province . . . . . In the Punjab, Drama, in its \yidest sense has 

yet to be created ... . ,. I. bvit stand here to give assurance that 
towards that creation a beginning has been made. 

Drama, as an inclusive term, connotes a period of either 
short or long duration during: which a group of plays have been 
shown in public and have thereby become vitalized by popular 
enjoyment, by criticism and praise, and also by condemnation. 
This is not . a contradiction in terms, for a play that is worthy 
of condemnation often has a glorious resurrection. Drama, 
then, is a term inclusive of various plays by various authors, a 
.perKKi of full activity, and the reaction of that activity in the 
minds and on the feelings of those that have witnessed them. 
Without a period of activity and a lapse of time from which to 
review and get a true perspective of that activity, there can be no 
Drama in the comprehensive sense. Greek Drama calls forth 

It, our minds the immediate vision of a group of dramatists, of 
gi eat plays, great audiences; and a religious, political and social 
-stirrina that were the direct outcome of that activity. Drama, 
nemg a synthesis of all the arts 'from the lowest to the highest, 
occupies the hands and skill of the artisan and craftsman, the 
living personality of the actor, the voice of the poet, and the sub- 
lime faculty of the musician : but above all and beneath all it 
owes its vitality simply and solely to average man. A play, 
however great, is still-born until it has breathed life into an 
audience. Giving life it receives life. Hence, for the purpose 


of oiir subject the only plays dealt, with in detail will be those 
that have seen the light of day by having been performed in 
public-creations that have themselves become creative in terms 
of life, by virtue of the response they have evoked in the 
thoughts and feelings of living audiences. 

A Funjabi play I take to be one that represents the life of 
Punjabis, written in the Punjabi language — or dialect. Trans- 
lations of plays are not included within this term, nor dramatic 
poems in Punjabi. Only those plays will be dealt with that are 
original and well constructed, and that have won their way 
through to a limited or unlimited public. Plays that could be 
fully expressed through no other linguistic medium than Pun- 
jabi. 

Provincial Drama is an exalted form of Folk Drama ..... 
The Hardy Players of Dorsetshire in England are a typical in- 
stance of exalted Folk Drama, and the Lancashire School of 

Drama is another The common people of the county of 

Dorset, play themselves' as portrayed by one of themselves, 
through the genius that was Thomas Hardy ..... No transla- 
tion of a Hardy Wessex play could possibly do justice to it, since 

the Dorsetshire dialect is part of its warp and woof So 

with a Punjabi play. ... . . The Lancashire dramatic movement 
differs from .that of Dorsetshire in that although its plays are 
provincial or rather county plays, the players themselves are 

not of the comnion people but professional actors It is 

exalted Folk Drama nevertheless. 

Folk Art in the Punjab impinges on the domain of Drama 
at religious and seasonal festivals, but at these times it is not 
the common people who are portrayed but divine or semi-divine 
beings and heroes, these characters usually being shown in set 
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groupingK in which the spoken word has no place: . ... . There 
is, however, another form of Folk Drama that has a distinct re- 
lation to our subject. . . . . - The strolling players known as 
Rhas Dharias reflect to some extent the lives of the people in 
their acting but mainly in comic interludes. .... It is only 
cultivated moderns, that deem life in its ordinary aspect to be a 
theme worthy of high forms of art, and not merely a sufficient 
cause for laughter in farcical scenes sandwiched between the 
acts of a connected play, as so frequently is done in professional 
theatrical play.s and in their imitations by amateurs. . . . . These 
farces, however, are often the most vital and interesting parts of 
a theatrical performance, because they do reflect the life of the 

day The grotesque vein in which they are often written* 

and the comicality of the acting are indicative of great promise 
for the future, when play writers shall have developed the art of 
satire and when actors shall have become more subtle .... These 
scenes, which are written in Urdu, would gain immensely in 
quality if the language used was of the province in which they 

were played A farce in Punjabi would find a more ready 

response in the Punjab than a farce in Urdu, but it would be 
too much to expect of an interprovincial company that it should 

be able to play in the various provincial dialects As long, 

therefore, as the professional stage in the Punjab is served by 
Parsees and Gujratis we must be content with Urdu as a 
dramatic medium, being the nearest approach that we have so 
far to a common language for non-English speaking, persons in 
India. 

Among the conservative, an idea is prevalent that realistic 
modern plays are a fall from the type of play that dealt with 

. mythical beings and legendary heroes It is interesting 

ghd ilbmihating to' remmcl oijrselves in this conhection' bf -^^the^ 
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secularization of Greek Drama by Euripedes . . . . . Aeschylus 
preserved its sacred character, whereas Sophocles did not allow 
the religious purpose to predominate, but Euripedes deliberately 
secularized, or shall we say humanized, the Drama of his day. 

. . . . . For this he came in for much opposition from contem- 
poraries, and for ridicule at the hands of Aristophanes. ..... 
We know to-day that Euripedes was a modern, responding io 

the call of the Future, unresisting to the laws of evolution 

Haigh, in his Tragic Drama of the Greeks, writes that 

“The general tendency of artistic development as shown 
by the history of every national art and literature, is 
to begin by pursuing the grand and lofty and mys- 
terious, but to end with the accurate imitation of real 
life. ..... In spite of temporary ebbs and flows, 
the general set of the current is in this direction. 
Euripedes, therefore, in obeying this universal im- 
pulse, showed his instinctive appreciation of the con- 
ditions under which he had to work. ..... The ideal 
tragedy had run its course, the time for the more 
realistic drama had arrived. ..... That he should 
have seen this fact so clearly and should have used 
this opportunity, is a proof of his genius and saga- 
city, rather than a just subject for censure.” 

I am aware that in quoting these lines, I have broached a 
controversial subject that has but an indirect bearing on the 
theme of this paper, but the quotation serves to hint to us that 
the secularization of the Drama, or rather its humanization is not 
a fall. May it not be that Drama rises as it descends from the 
gods and from kings to common humanity? 

The Punjabi language appears to be a medium well suited 
to realism; and the times through which we are passing provide 
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domestic and social themes in plenty that are eminently suitable 
for realistic dramatic treatment, • • • ■ It is not inconceivable, 
however, that as the art of the theatre develops in our province, 
a Punjabi writer of plays may arise able to tackle heroic, ima- 
ginative, and poetic themes in his own language. ..... Transla- 
tions into Punjabi of classic poetic plays from Sanskrit and 
Persian, and free adaptations of Shakespeare are evidence of an 
attempt to express in Punjabi a state - of mind that transcends 
the homely and local, and encourages us in the belief that Pun- 
jabi may in time serve for dignified and imaginative expression 
in original plays dealing with universal themes. . 

The earliest attempt, possibly, at a pure Punjabi play was 
made about twenty years ago when Bu'lr’Jie-di-3£al:t^w^s staged. . 
It dealt with the subject of marriages between old men and 
young girls It was a composite work, being the result 


of the writing endeavours of several persons. ..... The play was 
unpublished and no record of it remains. . ... It contained the 


root of the matter, by being a realistic reflection of the life of 
the day, but it is not very likely that it was a disciplined work 
of art. 

There is no evidence to show that before 1912 Punjabi 
plays were taken seriously by either writers or players. .... So 
far, experimental work in Punjabi Drama has been limited 
mainly to educational groups, with university professors as or- 
ganziers and university students as actors. 

A systematic attempt to create a new school of drama in 
the Punjab had its inception in the year 1912 at a college in La- 
hore Play-writing competitions were held and- the win- 
ning p’ays performed yearly at the College break up These 

plays were largely inspired by the Abbey Theatre movement in 


Ireland. . . . . Lady Gregory’s Spreading the News was played 
as a model and the competition that followed was only for one- 
act plays, it being the aim of the organizers to develop the art of 
play-construction, which demands greater exercise of discipline 


in a play that preserves the unities of time and place. .... These 
competitions continued for a period of three years. .... Eighteen 
plays in all were submitted for competition. . . ... Three won 
prizes and three were highly commended. 


The first play was entitled Kara mat and was written by ; 

a Science student It depicted the clash between scientific 

and superstitious methods of treating disease. ... . This play 
gained the distinction of being banned by the Censor, in the per- 
son of the Principal of the College, who feared that it would 

offend Hindu sentiment The writer of Karamat . is now a : 

renowned scientist and University Professor of Chemistry in 
Lahore. The banned play was eventually played in Urdu in the : 
United Provinces. | 

The second play was Diilhan It dealt with the subject 
of child-marriage, conveying with masterly touch the atnwsphere 

of a village home and the problem of the marriage. In this | 

play a marriage is arranged between a very old man and a young ; 
girl of marriageable age. When the girl knows the fate in store ; 

for her she runs away from home The father who knew i 

the opposition he would receive from his womenfolk had made | 
secret arrangements, and sprang the news on his wife at the last ; 

moment When the marriage procession arrived to take i 

away the bride she had flown, and her little sister, six years of j 
age, was snatched from the floor where she was playing with ; 
her dolls, enveloped in the red sdUt and carried off to the heart- ; 

breaking lament of her mother The student who wrote i 

this play is now a distinguished English scholar in the Proviipq^l j 
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Educational Service. He is also a recognized Punjabi enthusiast 
and a coming playwright. 

The third prize play was . . . • play 

laid emphasis on the wanton extravagance incurred for marriage 
celebrations. . . All the characters in the play were Moham- 
madans with exception of the Hindu Shah, with whom Dina, 
madans with the exception of the Hindu Shah, with whom Dina, 
the bridegroom, came into conflict over money matters. ... . The 
marriage procession was about to be formed when the Shah 
arrived demanding the settlement of his accounts, and the clash 

occurred followed by the intervention of the police Dina 

had assaulted the Shah, was arrested and carried off to the lliMk. 
. . . . The procession that should have been one of jubilance was 
one of sorrow, in which the rear was brought up by wailing 
women . . . . . The writer of Dlna-ki-Barat entered the legal 
profession in which his decided dramatic gifts lie buried. 

During this period a college satire was written and pro- 
duced, entitled Kitchen X. V.'Z.; the authors being A. B. & C. . . 
. . . .• This was a piece of collaboration in which three professors 
wrote the first part that satirized students and professors, and 
the latter part that w-as aimed at college hostel servants, and 
particularly at cooks, was written in collaboration by various 

students guided by A. B. and C It was a rollicking success, 

and some of the arrows went .so true to their mark that a super- 
sensitive student at the close rose to protest, saying that students 
had been insulted, and he tried to make a speech. .... . His pro- 
test drew a peal of laughter from the student audience, for the 
too easy insulting of students had been one of the points of ridi- 
cule A scene was avoided by the presence of mind and 

ready wit of one of the professor-authors, who, to the delight 
.of the audience, leapt onto the stage and said that he would make 
the sjiaesdj for he also had been insulted ! 


. Another innovation that belongs to this period was the 
introduction of a vernacular prologue to every play performed, 
Shakespearian or otherwise The prologue varied but al- 

ways contained the three characters of a goddess, a svami, and ! 
a student. . . . . The goddess was the inspirer of the new dramatic 
moyeraenf , the svami represented Old India, and the student, - 

New India. . . . . . The scene was always a street scene where < 

the shrine of the goddess was situated, and the svami and the ' 

student were always on their wray to do pujd to the goddess in 
their owm way. . . . . The remaining characters w^ere street ven- I 

dors and passers-by. ... . . This prologue gave endless scope for 
drollery and was usually written by a student, most probably in 
collaboration with other students. 

In 1916 circumstances arose which necessitated a change i 

in the method of dramatic endeavour. ..... T\diat had been a I 

movement associated w'ith one particular college was reorganized i 

on an intercollegiate basis, in which the writing of plays was not 

so easily controlled During the first year under the new 

regiime the Shakespeare Tercentenary -was celebrated by the i 

production of a Midsummer Night’s Dream, under the joint i 

auspices of the Punjab University and the newly formed society. ; 

An original mythological play was .also produced. It will be i 

seen that the altered circumstances led to a lapse in Punjabi play 

writing The intercollegiate basis de^’oid of university 

control bristled with difificulties, and play production was aban- 
doned. In 1919 a magazine was founded that appeared as an 

annual, dealing mainly with the art of the theatre It also 

stood for the development of Indian art in every sphere. . . . Tv/o 
issues of the annual had appeared when in 1920 the society was 
taken over by the University of the Punjab, under whose direc- 
tion the third and last issue was brought out. During the se- 
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cond period of activity a playw^iting eompetition drew a play 
from Bawa Budh Singh entitled . . • . • It was the 

dramatization of a romantic incident in which a Punjabi girl, 
disguised as a boy, enlisted in the Great War to be vvith her 
lover. . . . . Ill luck attended this play. .... It was rehearsed under 
great difficulties during the influenza epidemic of 1918 , and 
eventually abandoned on the very eve of production because of 

the epidemic It received, however, the compliment of being 

plagiarised by one of the students who had been rehearsed in it, 
whose play was produced at a neighbouring college under the 
tkh of Victoria Cross. 

The scene of the third and present period of the move- 
ment towards the development of Punjabi Drama is the Govern- 
ment College of Lahore, under the direction of Professor Guru 
Datt Sondhi, where, so far, the outstanding Punjabi production 
has been Siibhadra, by the author of DilUian-Protessor Ishwar 

Chandra Nanda This play deals with the problems of 

Hindu widowhood It has evoked enthusiastic response and 

is in constant demand for public production Prof. Sondhi 

has done valuable and stimulating work in translation from 

niodern plays and from Shakespeare He has also succeeded 

in getting an Indian play written and produced— Bhisma Pra- 
tigya, by Hakim Ahmad Shuja. Though the linguistic medium 
was Urdu, and it therefore does not strictly come within our sur- 
vey, it is worthy of note that it belongs to a wider sphere than 
the provincial, to which the word national is not inappropriate. 

ihe remarkable popular success of Suhhadra has started 
a fourth period in the movement, that in all probability wdll suc- 
ceed in raising the tone of plays produced by professional 
theatrical companies, and that will undoubtedly result in a ijew 
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school of drama in which educated professional actors will play 
for educated aird cultured audiences. 

The inspiration of the dramatic movement that had its 
inception in 1912 was foreign, its result has been national, and 
its tendency is towards realism in the theatre. 

There is another dramatic awakening that must be includ- 
ed within this survey, for though it is frankly propagandist in its 

aims it is definitely more than mere propaganda It is an 

unmistakable realization of the power of the Drama, and has 
allied itself to the rural awakening that is so evident on every 

hand in our province A very real passion for agricultural 

progress and rural reconstruction is finding expression in the 

acted play This expression, crude as it is, appears to be 

instinct with a passion for Drama In the New Age that 

is upon us dramatic values will have to be reconsidered, as indeed 
all art values. ... . . Art for Art’s sake, is a slogan of the past . . | 

. . . . . Art for Life’s sake is our modern war cry ...... In | 

objects and in buildings, the merely ornamental is being super- ; 
seded by right construction in the service of Beauty, as mere 
*amusement in the theatre is being enhanced by right thought and 

.social passion. Art for its own sake has no dynamic value, i 

but Art for Life’s sake might renew the world. 

. "'I 

The remarkable thing about this so-called Rural Uplift 
Drama is, -that it is instinct with dramatic development ; for in 
addition to realism — ^burlesque, satire, and symbolism are strug- 
gling for expression. . . . . . . Enlightened deputy-commissioners 
encourage the production of plays in the interest of rural con- | 
struction, organized mainly by schoolmasters and acted by clerks 
and handicraftsmen for masses of agriculturists and peasants. . . 

. . . . It will be seen that this movement is an advance upon the 
academic in having a broader basis and touching a wider audi- 




.tnree examples will serve to show the advance beyond 
realism and the enhanced possibilities of a less fettered mode of 

dramatic expression So far, Rural Uplift Drama appears 

to express itself in a variety performance of detached items in 

the form of dramatic dialogues, short scenes, and skits The 

three items that I propose to give as examples were all on the 

same programme given at Sonipat in connection with an Agricul- 
tural Show held last March. 

The first item named Mother India was in the form of 

“ Mother Mia, personified, calls for Soil also 

personified as a tvoman A dialogue Mows in which the 

cow-dung problem ,s discussed, ways and means being suggest- 
ed for enriching the soil After the exit of Soil, lller 

India cal s for a little band of Inspectors, among whom are the 

Distiict Inspector of Schools and the Health Officer She 

asks ffiem to stand and deliver, saying what they are doing for 

ler chi dren Tffis gave the Inspectors, who appeared as 

nemseives, an opportunity of making propaganda speeches to an 
attentive audience. ..... After Mother India had addressed 
curtairfeir''*''^ children in their care they withdrew and the 


to Item was called T/.. Villager Bound. 
villager stood in the centre of the stage b( 

every part of his body These r 

ed by visible helpers in the wings, bore I 
were written the things that kept him d( 



and unsuitable marriages, the unwise use of cow dung, the in- 
flictions of disease, the curse of dirt, lack of sanitation and so 

oil The villager delivered himself of a lugubrious soliloquy 

in high flown Urdu. 

The third item was a burlesque entitled Damodar, the 

name of a humbugging beggar in the guise of a sadh'Ul 

When the curtain rises Damodar and his two disciples are hav- 
ing a wild dance and rollicking fun. ..... They are interrupted 
by the wailing of a woman, heard ofl, whose child was down 

with . small-pox She was imploring her son to go to the 

bhagai, Damodar for a cure The disciples call to her in 

loud voices saying that Damodar was doing puja and must not 

be disturbed, and the wild dance continues Eventually a 

young villager arrives and approaches Damodar in fear and 

trembling Damodar gives him a fantastic cure for his 

little brother — a long list of ridiculous things including a yard of 
purple velvet that was to be torn into shreds for him to swallow 

in some equally ridiculous decoction The villager goes 

oflF well pleased trying to remember the long-winded instructions 

he had received As soon as he has gone the unholy three 

resume their rollicking dance, and the curtain falls to rise again 
on a scene in which the stricken child is lying on a charpai, and 
leaning over him, seated on the same charpai, is his mother with 

a neighbour, wailing To them enters the son with the 

cure The women attempt to administer it, singing a 

song meanwhile to Rani Mata The boy of course dies. 

Each of these three items contain an idea that could be 
fashioned into disciplined dramatic art form. 

The inspiration of this new dramatic movement is national 
and its tendency imaginative rather than imitative It is 



too early to see its eflfect, but it is quite likely that it is itself a 
reaction to the dramatic’ activities of the academic group since its 
prime movers and enthusiasts are men who have passed through 
the University of the Punjab, since 1912. 

In conclusion I would draw attention to the fact that all 
the wofld ovet there is a clash and an impending struggle' in the 
theatre between the professional and the amateur. ....... The 

professional theatre has become so highly commercialized that art 
therein is becoming strangled and too often the theatre is a. place 
to shun, a place that comes in for just criticism and condemnation 

from moralists and artists The amateur is going to be 

the salvation of the theatre — but not the amateur of the past 
who was but a reflection of the commercial stage and to whom 

theati icals wei e a mere frivolous pastime The amateur 

of to-day is one who justifies his calling by being a true lover, 

to whom frivolous amusement comes second to creation 

He may, in time, permeate the professional stage with his spirit 
and redeem it. 

Provincial Drama is the first step towards National 
Drama Development, like Charity, begins at home. 

The history of the movement towards the creation of 
Punjabi Drama clearly indicates the part that academic insti- 
tutions supported by their Universities might do towards the 
de\-elopmcnt of Provincial Drama. 
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secretaries, 2 ; Local 
secretary, 3; Members 
of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 3 ; Reception 
Committee, Office-bearers, 

3 — 4 ; Members 4 — 7 ; 
Members of the Con- | 
ference, 7 — 13; Mem- 
bers of the Working 
Committee, 14; Mem- j 
bers of Sub- Com- 
mittees, 14—16; Repre- 
sentatives of Provincial 
governments, 16—17; 
Representatives of 
Indian States, 20 ; 
Representatives of 
Societies and Institu- 
tions, 20—23; Uni- 
versities sending good 


wishes, 24 ; Govern- 
ments, Universities and 
States contributing to- 
wards Conference 
funds, 124 ; Programme 
25—28; Local secre- 
tary’s report, 31 ; 
Objects of the Con- 
ference, 36; Bulletin, 
No. 1, 36; Sanskrit Bul- 
letin, 43 ; Proceedings and 
transactions, 29—54; 
Opening Session 55— 
110; Minutes of various 
meetings of Reception 
Committee, and other 
Committees, 175 — 193; 
Statement of account, 
189-190. 


Fine Arts Section 1057-^1113 
Report of the, 


1 165 

-167 

Firdausi and Mahmud 

1227 

Folk Aft in the Punjab 

1309 

Folk Drama 

1309 

, and Rasa 


Dharias 

1310 

Forgotten Hero 316 

-^328 

Fouchef’s failure to 

f 

appreciate Indian paint- 

f 

s 

ing 

10721 

Freedom of Will, and 

s 

r 

p 

Bouche Leclerq 

11521 


1376 


and C. Flam- 


marion 1150, 1152, 1154 

^ and Goethe — 1152 

, and Immanuel 

Kant ...... 1151 

j and Laplace 115 1 

, and Schopen- 
hauer — 1152 

, and the Quran 

1148-1163 

French literature, special 

characteristic of, — 1303 


Ganapati Shastri, his dis- 
covery of the dramas 

of Bhasa and other 
publications 97 , 98, 99 

Gandhara Sculptures — 6l 

Gahga Chronology, — 511 

Gangaridse — 5l7 

Gahgas, Early (Eastern) 

516, 524 

Gahgas Eastern, Genea- 
logy and Chronology of 
the, — 515 

— — , History of 

Kalihga under, 508 

Gahgas, Western — 517 

Gahgeya Era, 511, 512, 513, 

' 514 


Garu, R, Subarao, 492—524 

Gothic interpretation, 

some principles of, 199—206 

Gaudapada 947 

Gauranga Nath Baner- , 
jee 1081—1107 

Gaya Prasad Dixit 721— /88 
Gentoo Law — 64 

Gcorgi of Rimini, 317 

German literature, special 

characteristic of, _.... 1303 

Gypsy language ~.... 1264 

Glottal closure in Sindhi 

and Bengali -... 1260 

Gog and Magog, 1118, 1121, 

1123 

Goshal.U. N., 355-363 

Gotra-pravara Prabandha 

Kadamba ...... 93 

Governor, speech by His 

Excellency the, 59 

Greek literature, special 
characteristic of, — ... 1303 
Guhadeva — 941 

Guhya Samaja School of 

Buddhism — 98 


H ' : ; - ^ 

Has -- 205 

Haq, A., 1204—1216 

Harappa — 106 

Harappa and Mohenjo 
Daro, possible relation 


1377 


of their civilization to 
that of the Sumerians, 401 


Haraprasad Sh'astri 62-1 10 

Harsa, ^rl, 534 

Hastika ...... 289 


Hathi Gumpha inscrip- 
tion 365,366,367,368,370^ 
372, 373, 374, 377, 378, 379 
Helaraja and Punyaraja, 
the Commentators on 
Vakyapadiya — 651 

Heras, H-, Rev., 348 -354 

Herxika, a Buddhist 

god 1283 

Hiniyana, I08i 

HinlianJ Urdu writers, 

An appeal to, 1304, 1305, 1306 
Hindi, a prospect, and 
retrospect 1301—1307 

— , as the orioinal 

name of Urdu, — 1325 

, Dakkani, ..... 1326 

, Great Works of, 1303 

, its contribution 

to world literature 1303 

, literature. Special 

Characteristic of, 1303 

, Prose, Lallulal’s 

first attempt at, 1334, 1335 

Section, Report of 

the, 168 — 172 

, the back ground 

of, ...„ 1302 


Hindi, Writers after 

the 14th century 1302 

Hindu Painting and 

Rasas 1060 

Hindu Painting dominated 
by religion 1059, 1060 

Hindu Painting, notes 

on, 1059—1070 

Hindu Paintings, Kangra 

School 1066 

Hindu Tantras 1277 

Hira Nand Shastri 386 — 400 
1108-1110 

Historical instinct of 
the Hindus and Assam 525 

536 

History and Archaeology 
Section 299—568 

History and Archseology 
Section, Report of the, , 156 — 

165 

HiuenTsang 520,521 

T 

JL 

labadiu (Java) — 1081 

Iconography, the principle 
of evolution as appli- 
cable to, — 311 

‘Imad-i-Faqih of Kirman, 

A study of the Kulliyat 
of, 1128—1147 

, his Ghazals 114^ 


^ historical date 

yielded by his qasidas 

, time and period 

■ . of his poetical career 

Indian Culture, the early 
migration of, to Indo- 
China and the East 
Indies 

, The originality 

of, as revealed by 
excavations at Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa ...... 

Indian, Maritime activi- 
ties 

, Oriental Confer- 
ence Report of the, 185- 
, Pictorial art as 


im : 

Italian literature. Special 
11441 characteristics of 1303 

J ^ 

1141 jagan Nath Tarkapancan- 

ana, -- 64 

Jaimini -- 827 

Jaiminiya Brahmana 294 

-455 1 — -j Bhasya 

by Bhavatrata ...... 297 


developed in book-illus- 
trations 1108— 

India, Political life- ii\ 
the , history of its 
advance by Kautilya — . 
IndprChina and East 
Indies, the Gods of, — 

' , and Java, 

Architecture and Monu- 
ments, in, — 

Arts, Letters 


Jaiminiya Grhya mantra- 

vrtti -- 297 

404 1 recention, re- 
ferences to, 293 

6131 Sama-Vedaganam 297 

— , the Literature of 
-1891 the, 292-298 

Jayamati, the martyred 

princess 354 

lava, first colonised by 

Hindus — 1082 

Jayamahgala and other 
96 J Commentaries on the 

Sarnkhya-Saptati 1024, 1040 

The author of, 1024, 1035 

1038 

— ■ his date 1038 


-1110 


441 


■ tmrMim ■■ 


and Philosophy of 

Indo-European 
Indo-Javanese Art, 1081 
, culture . .. 


448 

454 

1268 

-1,107 

1085 


not a 

Buddhist, — 1028 

Jesus,, 1118, 1121, 1123 

Jitari — 332 

Jnana and karma ...... 813 

Jurists, Indian,, the age of 
great, ^ 


K. 


Kalacakra 

Kalacakra School of Bud- 
dhism 

Kalinga kings, History of 

Llingas and the people 
of and Java, 

Kalinga under early Eas- 
tern Gahgas -- 

Kaluvaki, the second wife 

of Asoka 

Kama, Kalidasa’s treat- 
ment of, 

Kamarupa rulers, early 
chronicles of 

Kane, P. V., 937- 

Kangra paintings 

School 


87 


WQ 

Kaustubhas 
Kauthuma ^akha 
Sama Veda 
Kautilya 

^ , and 

Smith 

Artha 


91 

506 


493 


508 


64 


of 


83 

94 


Adam 


375 


1001 


^astra 

^astra 

Edicts, 


96 

75 


527 

-953 

61 


Kautilya ’s Artha 
and Asoka’s 
narallelism between, 329—347 

Kaveripattanam 

Kavya-Mimamsa — 91 

Kenopanisad Bhasyas ...... 695 

Kharavela’s administra- 
tive policy and method 372 

^ army and its 

equipment 


of, 

Kapardi'n, 

Kapila as ^ author of 
Samkhya ^adadhyayL..„ 
Karma, and carana, 

and Jfiana 


1066 

941 


821 
..... 813 

Doctrine of 828, 829 

’ 837 

Karsnajini -- . 

Kasakrlsna -- 

, bis theory about 

the relation of finite 


, personal History j 

364—385 ; 

, religion and ^ j 

religious policy -2 ^7; 

iKhavindshah, historical | 

worth of the writings i 

1228, 1235 i 

Kicaka-vadha, a newly i 

discovered Mahakavya 571 j 
, Date of, 678, 581* 

Description of I 


Lilt. 07 ;^ 

soul to the infinite, 836,83/ 
Kashmir ^aivism 
Kanndinya 


the Mss. of, 

Kol Speeches 
Kovkai 

75 Kosala, South,, 
434, ,435 1 account of. 


...„. 583 

1269, 1272 
429 


an 
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■ 


I J 
I '-I 


Kratu 214 

Krsna Deva Raya's 
conquest of Rachol 348 —354 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 301 — 

313 

Ksatrapas of Siirastra, the 
, history of, new light 
on, 565—568 

Kshaharata and Kushana 
rulers, ...... 364 

Kubjikaniatam 80 j 

Kulalikamnaya 80 

Kumarila, his sloka 

vartika, Tantravartika 

and Tup-Tika 92 

Kunhan Raja, C. 223 — 272 

Kurukulla, a Buddhist 

Goddess 1283 

\\Q L 

Lakshraan Sarup 590—602 

Lai • Chand Research 


214 Linguistic Society, Pro- 
ceedings of the first 
■354 meeting of the, 134—141 
” Linguistic Survey of 
313 India ...... 1256 

— ^ another similar 

attempt by Bloch and 

568 Turner 1257 

Lochan Prasad Pandeya 
, 456— 464 

Lokottaravadins ...... 1027 

M 

‘Ma’, The use of the 
92 prohibition particle, in 
72 the Trivandrum plays 

616—629 

;83 , with infinitive ...... 628 

, with gerund infini- 


tive in Prakrit 
— , with tavya 


616, 625 
_.... 626 


library 61 1 Madhava, earlier than 

Latin literature, special Sayana 

characteristic of, ...... 1303 Madhyamikas 

Licchavi king of Nepal...... 534 Magadha 

Lillilaen, a deciphered sign Mahabalipuram 

' on a Sumerian seal 405 Maha Guru 

Linguistics, Growing Mahakaccana 




224,246 
884, 1002 
- 288 




rt 


T- 


■f 


interest of Indians in, 

1257, 1258, 1259 
, in India 1243—12731 


■.!il 


Linguistic Society 


Mahakaccana c07 

Mahakantara 506 

Mahaniddesa, some points 
concerning the, 603—615 


■■ 




1254, 1261 i Mahabharata 


1381 


Mahabharata, and the 
Matsyapurana, Metrical 
comparison of the, . — 


Metrical comparison, 
tables of the, 

726— 729. 730, 731, 
732, 733, 735, V 36, 
738, 740, 742, 743, 
744, 749, 752, 754, 
755, 756, 757, 765. 
_______ — j the process 

of its expansion 104,105 

Mahabhasya Tika and the 

Vakyapadiya 644 

Mahamada — 374 

Mahamatras 329,330, 

331, 333, 335, 342, 

34 345, 347. 

, Dharma 376 

Mahavidya goddesses, ■ 


Mahavidya goddesses, 
ten, 

Mahayana schools of 


1278 


Buddhism ; Mantrayana 
Vajrayana, Sahajayilna, 
Kalacakrayana — 91 

Mahendra Nath Sarkar 

1041—1055 
Mahesvara 248, 252, 

253, 254, 255 
Mahesvaras, the two, ...... 2o8 

Mabfuzal Haq, 556-564 


Malini-vijaya Tantra — 91 

MallaEra — 689^ 

Mamum •— 320o 

Mandanamisra — 

Mandukyopanisad Bhasya 714 

Mahgal Deva 842 854 

Manjughosa, a tantric 
deity , — 1295 

Manju-^ri-mulakalpa ...... 98 

Mansur 1179, 1180 

Mantrayana school of 

Buddhism — 91 

Moamaras, a Vaisnava 

sect •• 340 

Mara, S^ri -- 433 

Maritime activities, Indian 613 
Marukantara 613 

Marumakkattayam law in 

Malabar — 437 

Maski edict — 89 

Ma‘sum Khwaja 1171, 1173,1177 
Matta-Mayura sect ...... 81, 99 

^ Matharavrtti 1031, 1032, 1034 

Mauryas, land revenue 
system of the, Megas- 
thenes’s evidence ^ 

concerning, 355— .163 

■ Mayavada, Spiritual impfr 
. cations of, 

’ Mayavadins ' 1^6- 

: Mehta, N. C.; 1059, 1070 

’ Metrical basis of the 
? Mlmanisa Sutras of 

1 Jaimini 842-854 


540 

433 

613 

613 


i 


of 

842—854 


Mimanisa Sutras, as 
Blokas and parts of 
^lokas 843, 844, 846, 848 
j ^ compa- 
rison with other Sutra 
works 853 

j ^ Table 

of, 850^852 

, of Jaimini, 

Metrical bases of the, 842—854 
Miniatures of a newly 
discovered Buddhist 
palm leaf manuscript 
from Bengal 1071 — 1080 

Mir Jumla 549, 550 

Mir ‘AH Tabrizi, origina- 
tor of a new mode of 

writing 1172 

Misthosis 358 

Modern India, Sanskrit 
culture in, 62 — 110 

Mohd. Iqbal 1128—1147 

Mohenjo Daro and Harap- 
pa, possible relation of 
their civilization to that 
of the Sumerians 401 

Momentariness, the doc- 
trine of, 609, 610 

Mon-khmer 1269, 1270, 1272 

Mudras, the five, 1280, 1282 

Mohammad ITabib-ur- 
RahmanKhan 1321—1366 


im 


Muhammad Sadruddin 


1148—1163 

Mujaddid, thcj 

1171, 1173 

Mujam of Yaqut 

1218 

Mundari (Kol) 

...... 1272 

Murari Mi%a, books 

attributed to. 

..... 968 

Categories 

eiiii- : V 

merated by, 

980 

— — — , his date 

...... 975 

— — — , his distinctive 

views on certain topics 

of Purvamimamsa 

967—994 

— , his theory 

of 

Error 

._ 989 

— , his theory 

of 

Knowledge 

991 

his theory of 

Pramanya 

982 

his view 

OH' 

causality 

990 

his view on Vais- 

vadeva 

.... 992 

Mutasim 1205, 

1206, 1207 


Mythology, Anthropology 
and religion section 153 — 156 
N 

Nachrichten der konigli- 


cheri, ...... 200 

Nagara-akhadanisa, 

(town-judge) ...... 374 

Negara- kretagama, 1083 


1383 


N agar juna. Date of, ...... 1286 

Nagas 495, 496, 497 

Nago ji Bhatta .-. 64 

Naimur-Rehman, M., 

116i--1203 
Naianda — 106 

^and Badgaon, ...... 387 

- — —in ancient litera- 
ture, 386—400 

in Buddhist lite- 
rature, — 203 

in Jaina litera- 
ture, — 289 

,its derivation — 387 

, the correct 

pronunciation of, — 374 

Nandana — 074 

Narayana, writing Veda- 
bhasya in collaboration 
with Skandasvamin 

and Udgitha 257, 258 


Nirmana Kaya Buddha, 

Conception of, — 611 

Niruktalocana, — 224 

Nirukta same as Nighantu 259 
Nirvana 

953, 954,960,961,999 ^ 
, The nature of, 955 


Nitivarman, the author 

of Kicaka-vadha — 571 

Nizami, Historical blun- 
ders of, 1228, 1235 

Norah Richards 1308 1320 
Nuniz, the Portuguese 
chronicler 

348, 351, 352, 353, 354 

O 

Objects of Indian Orien- 
tal Conference ...... 26 

Okaj, in Arabia, Fair 

at, 1221, 1226 

P 


A Ms. of. 

1164- 

-1203 

Pada and Vakya, Discus- 


Nawarra? a fleet 


542 

sion about the mean- 


Newly discovered 

Sans- 


ings of. 

704 

krit Kavya 

-.„571- 

-589 

Padamulika 

374 

Nibandhas 

— 

86 

Padarthadarsa ~~ 

82 

Nihsvasa-Tattva-Samhita 

80 

Padmanabha Tirtha, — 

1018 

N ila-nady uttare-Rohma- 


his date, — 

1021 

desa 


87 

Painting, Hindu, Notes 


Nimbarka 


825 

on, 1059- 

-1070 

Nimniita-puccha 

— 

612 

Paithan 

89 


1884 


Panataran temple in East 
Java, — 450 

Parallelism between Aso- 

ka’s edicts and Kauti- I 
lya’s Artha^astra, 329 — 347 

PSramitas, The six, — 1282 

Parinamavada 942, 943, 951 
Parthavijaya — 792 

— j its author 792 I 

, its date 793,794,1 

...... 796 

Patrons and presidents, 

Succession list of, 1 

Persecution of Avicenna 
by Sultan-i'Mahmud, 

1227-1240 

Persian and Arabic Sec- 
. tion, 1115—1240 

— , Report of the, 150 — 153 
Persian literature. Special 

characteristic of, — 1303 j 
Philology section, 1241 — 1273 

, Report of the, 127 — 133 

Philosophy Section 807 — 1055 

, Report of 

the, 146-149 

Phonetic Association In- 
ternational, Alphabet 
of the, 1261, 1262 

Phonetics, Experimental — 1260 
Pictorial art, Indian, as 
developed in book 
illustrations, 1108 — llfO 


1267, 1268 


Pisharoti, K. R., 471—491 

Pistapura .-... 506 

Pitakas, The three, ...... . 922 

Political life in India, 
history of its advance 
by Kautilya, 96 

P'ongsawadans, the Bur- 
man chronicles, ...... 536 

Prabhavti, the Vaka- , 
taka queen, 4. .. 462 

PradeFa ...... 817 

Prakrit 1267^1268 

* Kamadhenu . 656 

Lahkewara ..... 656 

Pramanya theory 982 

Prasannamatra, A silver 
Coin of king, 456—464 

Pratapaditya ...... 365 

, Pratijnacanakya of 

Bhima 789-T-796 

Pravarasena 657, 658, 662 
Prehistoric art in Vedic i . 

texts, traces of, 206—213 

P.remacandra Tarka- 
vagi.^a , ..... 572:. 

Presidential address 62-*^110 
Presidents, Patrons and . ■ > ■ 
succession list of, ..... 1,. 

Sectional List ■ 

of, .....47—48 

Priyadarsi and Asoka 89 

Proceedidgs and transac- 

‘ tidns " 29— ^4 ‘ 


vagii-a 

Presidential address 
Presidents, Patrons 
, succession list of, 


Ig85 


28 


Programme of the fifth 
Indian Oriental Confe- 
rence 25 

Prohibition particle ‘Ma^, 
the use of, in the Tri- 
vandrum plays, 616—629 

Provincial Governments 
Representatives of, 16—17 
Provisional list of sections 42 

Puccha, Manussa— ; 

Amanussa; Niramita; 6l2 
Punjabi Drama 1308 1320 

— and rural 

uplift 1317, 1318, 1319 

Punjabi Satire 

, A play in, 

Punjabi play, definition of, 

plays : Buddhe 

di Matt; 1312; Kara 
mat 1313; Dina ki 
Bar at 1314; Daler 


1319 

1314 

1309 


Kaur 1316; Subhadra 

Punjabi section, Report 
of the, 173 

Punyaraja and Helaraja, 
the commentators on 
Vakyapadiya 

Purana, Brahma- 

V aivarta 

, Skanda . 

Puronuvakya 


Q 

Quran and Determinism 1154 
Quran and freedom of 
will 1148-1163 

R 

Rachol, Conquest of, 

Krsna Deva Raya’s, 348- 

354 

Radha Gobind Basak 656 - 665 

Radha Krishan, Pandit, 
his letter to Lord 
Lawrence 71 

— , his service to 

Sanskrit literature — 108 

Raghuvara Mitthulal 

Shastri 691— 72Q 

Rajagrha and Jarasandha 399 

Rajaputras and Ugras 288 

Rajwade, V. K., 273—277 

Rakcsha Ranjan Sharma 883— 

911 

Ramachandra Dikshitara, 


1316 


-175 


651 

78 
^ 78 
286 


: V. R.,: 

Ramamnoti, R., 
Ramanuja 
Ramasetupradipa 
Rama ^astri 
Ramayana 
^Tableaux 


911-936 
789-796 
...... 825 

...._ 657 

65 

79 


re- 


1103 


liefs, 

Ravanavaha, Commenta^- 
tors on the, i 663, 664, 665 


1386 


Ravanavaha, or Daha- 
muhavaha, A new- 
ly- discovered Sanskrit 
Commentary on, 656—665 

RawHnson, H. G., 316—328 

Reception Committee, 
speech by the Chair- 
man ...... 57 

, Meetings, 

Proceedings and Tran- 
saction of the, 29—54 

, Succession list 

of Chairman 2 

Report by the local secre- 
tary 31 

Reports of various sec- 
tions, 121—175; Vedic 
section, 123—127; 
Philology section, 127— 

133 ; Linguistic Society 
proceedings 134—141 ; 
Classical Sanskrit sec- . 

tion, 141—146; Philoso- 
phy section, 146 — 149; 

Arabic and Persian sec- 
tion, 150—153; Anthro- 
pology, Mythology and 
Religion section, 153 — 

156 ; Plistory and 
Archaeology section, 156 
— 165; Fine Arts sec- ^ 
rtion, 165—167; Urdu 


section, 167^ — 168; 

Hindi section, 168— 
l7l; Hindi Kavi Sam- 
melana; 171 — 172 ; Pun- 
jabi section, 173— -175. 
Representatives of Indian 
States ...... 20 

— -of Provincial 

governments, 16—17 


•of Societies 


OUC-i 

LCLICO 

and Institutions 

20—22 

— —of Universi- 

ties 

17—19 

Rhas Dharias and 

Folk 

drama 

-. 1310 

Rgveda and Nirukta, 

the 

commentaries on, 

223—272 

Romani language 

1264 

Rla and Anrta 

...... 214 

! , and Rtu 

..... 217 

— , the meaning 

of. 

Evidence of the Rk-text 

for. 

213—222 

Rudrasena III, the Maha- 

ksatrapa 

566 

Rudrayamala Tantra 

1287, 1259 

Rumindei inscription 

of 

Asoka 

— 362 

Rupanu 

...... 897 

: S: ; : ■ : 


Sabara-bhasya 

92;:^^ 

Sacchanda Tantra 

91 


1387 


Sadar Yar Jang 1321—1366 
Sadhanamala, 75,91, 1293 

Sahaja-yana school of 
Buddhism 91 

Sahih of al-Bukhari 1218 

^aiva Paddhati by Isana 
^iva 9 

^aiva Philosophy in 

Kashmir ...... 91 

— : — temple at Pana- 

taran in East Java 1102 

^aivism, in Kashmir ._... 75 

^akha Kalpas 85 

Vakhas, Angas of the 

different 84 

— , of the various 

Vedas ...... 82 

Saksi ...... 1053 

iiSalihotra — 69 

Samasta-vyastadarsana 953 

Samnyasa, two kinds of, 917 

Sanchi 106 

t:ahkara — 900 

and the Upa- 

nisads 691 — 720 

— — Bhasya, Thi- 

baut's translation of, its 
defects, . — 109 

, Divergent 

views regarding his | 


commentaries, 692, 695, 707, 

714 


Sankara, Vedanta commen- 
tators before, 937—953 

Sahkhya sacladhyayi 855 

- — — - — , .Kapiia 

as the author of, 856, 871, 879 

880, 881, 882 

^ same 

as Sastitantra 881 

Sahkhya Sutras, Anti- 
quity of the, 855 — 882 

Sanskrit culture in mo- 
dern India 62—110 

Sanskrit, classical, section, 

569-805 


, — , 

Report of the, 141—146 

, Kavya, a newly 

discovered, 571—589 

literature, wit 

and humour in, 666—690 

-Udanavarga and 

its prakrit originals 796 — 805 
Santali Grammar — 1272 

^antaraksita Tattva 
Sanigraha — 75 

^arabhapura, kings of, ...... 524 

^arda-Tilaka — 82 

Sarkar, J. K., 953-965 

Sarnath — 106 

Sarvastivadins — 884 

, Mula, ....„ 1081 

Sarvavid, meanings of, 


1025, 1026 
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^asta 


442 

Sastauhi 

...... ■ 

287 

Sastitantra same 

as 


Sahkhya Sadadhyayi 

881 

^astrasampradaya 


940 

^atakarni, the king, 


364 

Satkayadrsti 

1005, 

1006 

Sattvaparyahka 

1111, 

1112 


Satya, as metaphysical 


and logical principles — 

220 

^atyayanakas 

245 

Sautrantikas 

906 

Savattar »... 

437 

Sayana Madhava 

979 

Sectional, Presidents, 

list of, — 

47 

, Secretaries, list 

of. 

48 

Sections, Provisional list 

of, 

42 


j Various: Vedic 

Section, 195-298; 
Archaeology & history 
section 299—568; Clas- 
sical Sanskrit Section 
569—805 ; Philosophy 
section, 807 — 1055 ; 

Fine Arts section, 1057 
— 1113; Arabic and 
Persian section, 1115 — 
1240; Philology section 
1241-1273; Anthro- 
pology section, 1295 


—1298 ; Vernacular 


■ section, 

1299—1366 


repoits 

of the, 

121—175 

Session of the 

Fifth 

Oriental Conference 111 

Setubandha, 

657 

Setucandrika 

665 

Setusarani 

-.- 661 

Setutattvacandrika 

656—665 

Setuvivarana 

— 661 

Sharma, H., 

1024—1040 

Siddha Mantras, 

...... 1278 

Siddiqi, Z., 

1217—1226 

Simon Magus 

...... 1122 

Skanda Pur ana 

.„...■ 78 

Sfcandasvamin 

248, 252, 253 
254, 255 


— — and Udgi- 

tha, Devaraja making 
no distinction between, 257 
” , commen- 

tary on Nirukta by, 
newly discovered, 225 . 


Skold’s careless state- 
ment regarding * 226 

— referred to : 

as Upadhyaya by 

Mahe^vara 255 

Slangyur, the Tibetan 
. Encyclopaedia ...... 323 
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Societies and Institutions, 

• representatives of^ 20 — 22 ^ 
Sotapatti — 958: 

Speed! by • Chairman, 

Reception Committee 57 

Speech of. His Excellency 

the Governor ...... 59 

Spiritual consciousness 1047 
— — — — implications of , 

Mayavada 1041- — 1055 

— —life, concrete, ' 1048 

^rauta Sutras ...... 85 

i^rikara -- 974 

^rinivasadiar, D., 1009 — 1023 

^ri-vatsahka Misra, a ' 
writer on Vedanta ...... 953 

Strabo, ' — 355 

Sub-Oommittecs, Mem- 


bers of , 


..14-^16 


Sub-raraahia Iyer, K. T., 

616—629 

Succession list of Patrons 
■ and Presidents — 1 

Suku Temples — 1105 

j their Ukeness 

to edifices in Yucatan 
. and Mexico 1105 

Sumero- Indian seals 401 — 427 

Suiiiti Kumar Chatterji 

* 1243,1273 

Suryyakumar Bhuyan 525 555 

Suta-gramanis 288 

Sutta-Nipata , , — 603 


Svadbiti — 2l2 

Svarga for Suvarga — 282 

^vetasvataropanisad Bha- 
sya — 707 

... 

Ta.ha.ri, the Arabic writer, 1204 
Tadhkiras, of Persian 
poets 1128, 1129, 1139 

Taine and the history of 

English literature 1301 

Taittiriya Brahmana 278-^291 


date of, .~... 286 

Tamil ...... 1271 

Tamralipii 614 

Tanka, a writer on 

Vedanta 950 

Tantraloka — 91 

Tantras — 1277 

, Hindus gener- 
ally borrowing from 
Buddists 1297, 1298 

Tantrasara ' 82, 1293 

Tantravapa ^^3 

Tantra-vadins, an expla- 
nation of their doctrine 1003 

Tantrric Mantras, 

devices for preserving, 

1290,1291 

Taoists in Indo-China 
and Kast Indies 446 
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Taraporewaia, I. J- S., 199 — 206 
Tara, seven forms of, 1279 , 
the Hindu 


goddess 1278, 1282 

, Ugra — - 1286 

Tathagata •••- 386 

Tattvamasi 1051 

Tattva Samasa 855 

Tattva-samgraha of 

Santaraksita, the first 

Lama of Tibet ...... 75, 92 

11s com- 
mentary by Kamala 
Sila -- 75 

Tawakkul — ■ 1194 

Taxila -- 106 

Theophilus, the emperor, 1204 
Thibaut’s Translation of 
S^ankara Bhasya, defec- 
tive 110 

Thomas Hardy and Folk 
Drama — ■ 1309 

Tibeto- Chinese, 1257, 1273 

dialects, 

Newary and Bodo . — 1273 

Tirlhikas, non-Buddhist 

teachers — 1007 

Tirumalamba’s Ambika- 

parinaya 590^602 

........... 

Style and language of, 601 

Tols, the old style 

Sanskrit colleges 66 



Town-planning, some 
points regarding, ...... 414 

Trilocana, Date of, 

793,794,796 
Truth and Value, Rela- 
tions of, 1042 

Tulsi Dasa, Grierson’s 

appreciation of, : 1362 

Tungkhungiya dynasty, 538 

Tusita, the World of 
Delight 612 

U 

Udanavarga 796 

, Author 

of, ...... 798 

Udaya Vira Shastri, 855 — 882 
Udgitha 248,254,255 

and Skanda- 

svamin, Devaraja mak- 
ing no distinction bet- 
ween, 257 

Udra * ^ _ 521 

Ugras and Rajputras 288 

Umesh Chandra Bhatta- 
charya 809 — 842 

Umesh Mishra • 967 — 994 

Upadhyaya 253, 254, 255 

Upanisads and Jiankara, 

691—720 

Upavarsa 940 

, his date 941 


s-.™.' an4- 


Urdu, Gradies of, . 1333 ; _ 

__ Different ! the Mahabhasya Tlka. o44 


names of, ••••“ 13351 

........ . Modern ■ _ 

literary and educational 
institutions of, — 1350 

. . . , Origin of, 1304 

section 1321 — 1366 


Karikasj- 650 

Value and Truth, relations 

of- 1042 

as, Bliss,: 1046 

Varahas of Krsna Deva 
Raya of Vijayanagara- - 
, 46 4 ~ 470 


Presidential Address 

1321—1366 
..™ , Report 

""‘offher 167-168 

Ustavaitl -- ^02 

Xlvata, Rg-bhasya by,-..- 260 


Varhaspatya Sutra, — 103 •- 

Vasana, 907,910,894/900 

Vasistha, story of, going 
to Buddha, 1287 

Vasavadatta, Vision of, 

staged, — 11^ 


V 


Vaidya,C.y., 278-291 

Vaidyanatha, Payagunde, 64 
Vaisvanara, ^ 817^818 

Vaitaliya stanza '733, 734, 


115—119 
- 603 


Vajrayana school of Bud- ^ _ 
dhism ,- ■ yi, 

Vajrayogini, Buddhjst 
Tantric and 

Cbinnmasta ■ , . ■" \ , 

Vakatakas 

^ ^ 504, 506, 516, o24, 662 

Vakya and Pada,’ Discus: 

sion about the meaning , 

r ^704 

of. 


synopsis, 

Vatthugattra, 

Vedana, » 

Veda Vyasa 292—298 

Vedanta Commentaries 

before ^ankracarya 937—953 
Vedic Section ■ 1^3—298 

,Report of , , . : 

the, - 123-137. 


Vedic trimeter limit, Stan- 
zas crossing the, 732, 743, 750 
Vehgi, An ’ account ^ of, ' ' 
from inscriptions, .-. 522 

Vehkatamadhava -- 236 


Colophons of the Rgveda- , 

6^,631, 632: 654 1 bhasya : , ...' >263 



Akhyatattukraomani — 244 taraksita, 
his ____ _ 


Sthitamati, 885 ; of 


-as found 


Namanukraiaa^i 


242 in jain works 


■as found 




Nirvacananukrama^i 240,241, in non — ^Buddhist works 

24k 243, 244 . of Udyotakara, 887 ; of 
,his Jayanta, 889 

Sarvanukrmani 244 “ # " as found in 

, substance the works of kumarila, 

ofKarikas- 268 W; of Mallisena Suri, 

Vehkatelvara, S. V., 206 — 213, of ^a.hkara, 900; 

Venue for the next con- of Vacaspati 901 

ferenc^ 176, 181 Vijnanavada and Artha- 

Vcrnaculars, Indian, New. vada 850,891 

phase tn the Linguistics Vijnanavadins — 1002 

ofi ......1263 Vimalaprabha _ 87 

. , Vindhyavasin _ 974 

■Recent researches in the Kerala Varma, the 

Lltigui&tics of , ....„ 1263 ^ / 4^1 

Vispu Kundinsi^ History, 

l5phoIa^s,\t[hfki“giW, • ~ of, ...„ 500 

VfiUiacuiar section 129j7-rl3g^; Vishwanath, S. V-., 428—4^5 

Vice-patrons _.... i- -Xivadarnava Setu ^ 

Vidfiushekhara Bhatta- Vivartavada ^ 942,951 

eharya 999 — ^1008 'WjLt.and humour in Bana.._„ 688 

Vikramad|Jya and^ in Brahmanas ...... 688 

Yllovar^nan „ 53.5 ' gjics"; ^ 57 , 

vyajM 920 ■ 

^■r" , : TTr-rr:--- ih; 

- ■ — ^theory as found Sanskrit dramatists : 

in Bnddhfet works ol 


I. 

■ 


- ■ — ^theory as, found Sanskrit dramatists : 

Sr 6%“’ ®^i;dS!a, 

yasuhspdliu, 884; o« 683 ; YilSMif S^, .. 1; figs. 


'I'll; " :I 
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Sanskrit literature 

— in 

666-690 

1 Vikraniaditya 
Yayati'Carita, as found 

535 



in 

! "in Mahabharata, 

and 


The Upanisads 

670 

Matsyapurapa, a textual 


— — .. 

—in 

comparison of , 

721 

788 

The Rgveda 

667 

• Ye-po-ti (Java), 


1081 

Y 


Yogacara theory of 

the 


Yabyum, deities in, 

1297, 1298 

external world 

883 

911 

Yajya 

286 

Yupa inscriptions 

439, 1084 

Yamalas 

-- 81 
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Ya^ovarman 
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Zimmermann, R., 

213- 
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THE VIMALARATNALEKHA 

or 

AN EPISTLE TO KING NAYAPALA OF MAGADHA 

from 

DIPAl^KARA ^RIJNANA 
with 

SANSKRIT RECONSTRUCTION AND ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION 

By 

Anathnath Basu 
Visvabharati, Santinihetan. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Dipankara Srijnana wiU ever be remembered in the 
annals of India as one of the greatest torchbearers of 
Indian culture to other lands. His name stands foremost 
among all those honoured names of Buddhist monks and 
preachers who carried the banners of Buddhism across the 
boundaries of India to distant lands beyond seas and moun- 
tains, suffering innumerable hardships and facing grim death 
in their noble adventures. Dipankara may be said to be the 
father of Tibetan Buddhism though Santiraksita had first 
preached the doctrine there, three centuries before him. For 
it was. really he who first organised Buddhism in Tibet, 
which had degenerated through the influence of the native 
Bon religion after Santiraksita and Padmasambhava had 
done the spade work. The influence exercised by Dipahkara 
on Tibetan thought and culture cannot be over-estimated ; 
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they named him Jo-bo-rje (the Supreme Lord, Skt. Prabhu, 
Swvamin) and Ati^ (the Great Lord). Under his guidance the 
Lamas of Tibet discovered what is called the “real and sure 
path of the exalted excellence.” And it was the great 
Dipahkara’s disciple, Brompton, who under his guidance 
became the founder of the first grand hierarchy of Tibet. 
Even to-day he is remembered with deep veneration all over 
higher Asia or wherever Tibetan Buddhism prevails. 

Dipahkara was the greatest Buddhist scholar of his age 
and his profound knowledge of Buddhism, both Hinayana 
and Mahayana, as well as of the Hindu Schools of philosophy, 
were recognised by the Buddhists of the land and King Naya- 
pala of Magadha, in recognition of his vast erudition and 
wisdom, made him the high priest of the great University of 
VikramaMla. Nayapala (circa 1025 A.D.) had succeeded 
Mahipala, the well-known Pala ruler of Magadha and founded 
a monastery in Vikramamla after Nalanda. He wanted to make 
it another great centre of Buddhist culture after its prototype 
at Nalanda; and he invited the renowned scholars of the 
time to join it. Dipankara was the greatest of them. The 
Vikramasila Mahavihara under such distinguished professors 
soon became renowned as a great seat of Buddhist learning 
and attracted students from different parts of the Buddhist 
world. 

It was at the earnest and importunate requests of 
the King of Tibet that Dipahkara at the advanced age 
of sixty gave up the charge of the Mahavihara and proceeded 
to Tibet with the blessings of the Goddess Tara, in the 
year 1040 A.D. For thirteen long years he incessantly 
propagated the faith and established it in the hard soil 
of Tibet. In 1053 A.D., he breathed his last in the Nethan 
monastery of Tibet, far away from his native home. amidst 
foreigners whom he had made his own by his wisdom and 
character. In his “Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow” 
the late Sarat Chandra Das has narrated the story of his life 
gathered from Tibetan sources. 
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Dipankara was a profound scholar of Tibetan, and he 
wrote and translated numerous philosophical treatises in 
Tibetan. The Bstan-Hgyur (Tanjur) alone contains the 
names of about two hundred works, both original and 
translations, ascribed to him. 

But no work of Dipahkara has yet been found outside 
Tibet and the Sanskrit originals of these are possibly lost for 
ever. The Tibetans were, however, very faithful translators, 
and with the help of these translations we can almost recon- 
struct these lost works. As yet none of them have been 
reconstructed and this is the first attempt of the kind. 

In this paper I have tried to reconstruct the lost Sanskrit 
original of one of his works in Sanskrit prose, though I feel a 
verse-reconstruction would have been far better. I have 
also added an English translation of the same at the end. 

In this letter which he wrote to King Nayapala, 

(Tib. Dipankara enumerates the duties of a 

Buddhist. It is a collection of moral maxims for the 
guidance of devout Buddhists and speaks of the excellences 
of moral observances. The underlying philosophy is the 
Madhayamika theory of Sunyata. 

The name of the Sanskrit work has been preserved 
in Tibetan as it was the custom of the translators to give 
the transliteration of the Sanskrit title of work first and then 
to translate it into Tibetan. 

The title of the present work is “ Epistle which speaks 
of the pure gem.” 

The Tibetan translation occurs twice in the Bstan-Hgyur, 


^ I have taken as a mistaken Tibetan transliteration of the name 

Nayapala, though the mistake seems to be repeated in the translation. It is a well- 
known historical fact that King NayapSla of Magadh was the patron of Dipahkara 
and it is quite usual that Dipahkara wrote this epistle to his royal patron. S. 0. Das 
has also accepted Nayapala as a contemporary of Dipahkara (op. cit.). Cordier has 
also accepted this identification of Nayapala with (cf. P. Cordier, Gata- 

logue du Fonds tibetain, Troisitoe Partie, pp. 360, 429). 
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once in the section (Ne) and then again in (Gi) in the 

(Mdo) portion of the collection (see Cordier: Catalogue 

du Fonds tibetain, Troisieme Partie, pp 360 and 490). But 
these two versions differ only very slightly. 

The original Sanskrit letter contained iovtj sloJcas as 
is mentioned in the colophon ; in Tibetan it appears in verses 
of 4 X 7 syllables, though twice we have 5 lines each con- 
taining 7 syllables for one sloJca (viz. Nos. 21 and 29). The 
last verae is translated in 4 lines of 11 syllables and the 
one preceding that in 4 lines of 9 syllables. (One xylograph, 
x^ gives a variant reading of this verse which has 11 
syllables in each line). 

From the colophon of the work and the Tibetan index at 
the end of the Bstan-Hgyur we can gather that it was 
written by Sthaviramahapandita Dlpahkara Srijnana to 
king Niryaphala (i.e. Nayapala) and that Dipahkara himself 
translated the work with the help of a Tibetan Lo-tsa-ba 
Bhik?u Jayasila (|s|*|5I^*^'5I). 

The Tibetan version of a letter like this named 
(‘ Friendly Epistle ’) was translated into Eng- 
lish and published in the Journal of the Pali Text Society 
(1886) by Dr. Wenzel. This letter was written by Nagar- 
juna to King Udayana and is of the same nature. 

In preparing this edition of the text I have used 
two xylographs (Bstan-Hgyur, Mdo, ^^[©(x^) and Gi(x')) of the 
Narthang Edition, belonging to the Visvabharati Library. 


II II 

S''T^‘SR'’^I 

'•^ s.^ 

q'5^'ai-a;'ydj*ai’p-5j'5] | 

Q. 

HRcWT^Ui; 

HteiTniTqnff 

f5[ H IT SSI ^ I 

^•?j''ai-^q|-(a^5q-.2r | 
l-d^aj'^^'gi^-si-ai'^sTi-a^sai-nr | 

5?^ w: I 
(1 t?:t^^ 5m: II 

2- X2 adds ^aMJ^q'or Le. the plural form. 

2 XI reads ^^^{ and X^ q^3\ only for the correct reading 
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1 . ' 

r2s ^ 

^a;,'aj-5fai'®||aj'^*S=T||| 

® *r?Fr^(?)^ W 

® ’qW! 'TT^rsf^ 

^ «mr^> ’5'it5w?r ii \ w 

2 . 

C qas^-s^C'Cl^-a^^^'ai-Sip 

'* f ffi’^iTTO*''^!! 

■ ■ ■ Q* 

» cspsfT ^liFr 

^ ^ ’Ttw: I 

^ jTO^T ^*q^: II II 

1 The first word in the two xylographs is indistinct, but possibly read 

2 X2 reads qpjSRzs^ which is not clear. 

- :S Tn ::th6 Sanskrit reconstruction here as well as in the colophon I have ' used 
iJ^stead of the Tibetan transliteration of the same. The reasons for this have 
been mentioned in the introduction. 

^ X2 reads |*n which is not correct and gives no sense. 
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3 . 




0 5^^- ^=T]^-<5^'g’£^-C!^gc:*(3^2^ I 

^ =Tl^’q^'|’^*^c:-5f^-s^c:' I 


»i^T 1%?:?rr ^aiTO 


li ^ II 


4 . 

« f^55i^ 

^ l«rf II 8 II 


1 X^ reads fjs^' which is not correct. 

2 X3- gives but this is not better. 

3 These two lines i.e. c.d. ■ are 'quoted, in S. C. Das’s Diet. p. 492 from Hbrom 
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5 . . 

"nS 



5f II U, II 


6 . 

& q|(^5j*|3i*'^-®a|'aJc*q'C[^5j| 


d 




® l^fi; 


d 


J^^SEIrlTl II ^11 


1 X2 has tl)§« which would mean ‘ three ’ giving here no sense. 
2-3 XI and X3 both read fa]. 


5 


7 


7 . 

VO ^ 

^ «rnw:’n »frf5!TOgir5^T2iTii; i 

^ '3STW!pg *f|trgfr n 'o n 

8 . 


d 






f^t 1^ II ^ II 
9 . 


1 XI has 3)^, 


2 X*- has but this would give no meaning. 
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S5 ■ ■ 

^ ^T fiNrnEit 1 

C jjsiTJlfq fm 

^ i»m^5R«iT /g II e II 

:.':10. ^ 

c 


qq]-qa^'a^*'q*^5j-||t;-^c;- 1 

b cirraf ^ fti!t%=rIf!T I 

^ ^ttlrI5lT II ^ o It 

11. 

« 3c-lc;'^5q?T'5s^'^5l'Ur^c;’ | 

& a^qq|?j-qa^'^'|^-^cr|-qx;'2| 

" fiTw'''S'^'gf':'i 

^ 5j=ip-II-0)-^-q|^-C|*,-g|] 


2 XI has 2i|3^ 


i X^ has 
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^ fsjfrj; t 

^ ^rUT^f (33%^ 

^ t^^nr II ^ ^ II 


12 . 


a 




NiJ? 

“ sgii^ 


^ 1%(g ^Tf^ 35150^?!: I 

^ II ^ II 

13. 

a gs..^^.^3^.|.|^.^.^C.. ^ 

^ =r|C'asT]'I^* J’^=i]'"53j-s^c:' j 
c w-saj-q I 

d Y5j'r|a^'c^y.^^-q|s^'qs,'3|| 

^ ^515% I 


t il X \ 



^ X^ has Se.' but the above reading of X2 only gives a clear meaning. 
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14. 

i 5r5rg'^-Ov5%'i|‘i1l 

® ^:^i?raT«it 

^ *1 1 ifMcIf g ^ W#f qT^ ^ ?^ II ^8 II 

:. 15. ■' . 

« a,t=^%3-q'TOc^-5] 

c |cr]’qa^'^^'cf|fC'3'^C'| 
d s^5|’qa^*q^5J'q’q^3j'q^-5#^ ]] 

® m w 
^ Pm Wf^RT^sfT ^ I 
® ttrcrfli^ 



16. 

1 Xi reads ^ which has no sense. 2 X2 has |j?l. 
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a 

b 




c 

d 


V'N 

ti?T fsraiT^ t^#rj; II > ^ II 


17. 




d 5^p3i-Hfgq-2^q3j'^'q]^-2^C' || 

18. 

NC> 


d (5^q|-q|^?J’a^=^^'qs,'q|3j^'^'3|| 



7 *«' Si 


° W- 

d gqr^iT^r 'g ^ift^: ii ii 
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^ 

^ n ^ II II 

19 . 

« ^c:’:^q'li'q^a;* 5 l-||c:'^c;' | 

■■'■■■ N» ,' 

* ^nWlT ^ 9t^?2l3S| 

^ ?ER ^ »rsrRIfi: I 

^ II II 

20 . 

« ct|E;-s^-z^^'qQ^-q^^'q]5|^-q I 

■ ■ NS* . ' 

^ ^;^-^-£5=i|-jEf|3|?^*qis'3|| 

^ ?R f%g ^ II «^o II 


i reads ^ which is meorrect. 
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21 . 


s;^c:'HR'^'|:^-q|q-q-^!:;’| 

s» 

• 'W‘i'‘f*'’’T'°>?P'®''^!f 

SiP SP NJ? 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 





JWi ?[T'6jf5J?lSEJJ^ 1 

'^ssi^T f%w^ II ^ ^ II 


22 . 


a 

b 

c 

d 


Wiw ^ ' 



^?[ II II 


1 has wbieh means the same thing. 

^ *rhis is the first verse which: contains five lines, :the other one being No, 29. 
3 X® reads R|3i which means the same thing. 
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23. 


c ET|C';^'£iq|'c^!;^-ga|'q§^-l' | 

NS ■ 

^ ?f^ ’ll 1%5?}rfx I 



^ II *^^11 

24. 

^ ?i3^?^■5'=T]3C?^■!5E;•^J^•q^^■3l 




® 5IT% 

® 



W^ \\ \ ^ II 


25. 

« Enc-s:'S=i]^'FC'^ai-3c;'^ I 
& |'53-|p*q-q^3j's^'q<|| 


1 X2 has 4|s^^ only which is incorrect. 
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^ »iT<iTnqigpr q% 1 



d S;':^B[|^-^-qS^''^q^a^-!^|] 

27. 

■nP 

b qs^q|'§j^-q:^H[|'|z^'|'qa^-^ I 

c ^=T]' J§i'5^5^'q^3j'q3;'3 1 

d a;^s^'s^!:;-q|^-^5!2^-J7]|3-3q-gcr]2^|l 

28. 

C q^q-®q]^fc^53^'5=^CV| 

NP •<» ^ 

^'^sT]'q'3C;'C\l'q'q^5^ II 


1 Xi has 5 which gives no meaEing. 
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^ j^inigg?^ II ^ II 

« %Trfq «! 

^ [?r^] ’frW'T I 

^ 5JTqT^ firt II II 

« rl^T^ «I^T f^Tl^rtl-qt 

^ ?T^ I 

m lf| ^1^ 

^ HT^<X II II 

29 . 

NJ? NO 

^ ^•c:^-'=T]5rE;*qi^-||'qa;'3| 

^ ^=i]'ja^|aq*^c;-q]3^'qa;,-5] 

“ 5?;r|T5W^T»I^ra 

^ lITSfPi^ "g »TrlrI I 
® JTfTiW I 

® ^tr! II. !?C II 

v% ■'■,■.■■ 


^ The two xylographs, read which has no meaning. 
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30. 

sp , 

® (zrr5t ^ f?rff[ i 

^ t^^Nf STITW I 

® "^Rra 1 

^ ^ jfiTfisjT: II ^ o II 

31. 

« ^:^cr|a^'^:^'|c;'ET|^s^-a^^^'5js^l 

« ^CT]’ jqas^-J^C'i^aj’CJ'S^C' I 

“ irfr^ t^«iT 51 i^if?i I 

1L •% t , 

° 50^ ^51^: ^T?! I 

® ^ 'grf^»?T55 

d ^spaRinig ^ ii5?fh3 ^#1 II ^ t II 

32. 

' ; NTJ ■ , ^ 

^ X^ reads |E.25^ which is not correct. 2 x^ reads a.|«| which is not correct. 
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Si? 

« ’Sirj 

* I 

® fT?lT ^^*^«iSrR;TSHT?IT^ I 
^ 1^ II ^ I! 


33. 

a =T|(?|3|Vq|^'q-||C*5'^c:-| 
h =TO-qa^-^a^'gjfj-TO;^’qs;'5l 

'SS> 

C q|(^3j-(q'q|:^si^*cq|-|!;^-qS^'5| 
^ |c*|'q5j-^5j?^*<^3|-qas*5i^|| 



34. 

« Wq-JT]5^'q’2^E;' I 

® ^=?]* I 

<1 a^j^-=!|^5I’^E::^'^**^2T|’qs;'^'^|| 


1 X2 has £3^3^ , 


2 X2 reads q which is incorrect* 
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^ q grrg i 

1%(93 

^ ^251 W^ II ^ 8 


35. 

^ ^3j-s^c:'5I55i'^ai3j’cr|^SI'i^ I 


3^c5*^'q'«I=^3j'5^'a^q'gq]?|'q(a^ | 




a „S{ ^^ . ... . . n 

® ^WnirlT 



^ ^fiX(^ az^HrrT II ^\|i II 


36. 

so 


* ’^^sffwsi !?rnwr|; i 
® *jTe(qf^q|c|i I 

^ 5ER »rfT^ xrR«!W^ II 
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37. 

■ nJ 

N3 'O 

® 'M uf^wra 

® T33 ^ 

^ '?nrg^«s!?^ #Ei% ii ii 

38. 

^ ?i^'c!a^’i^'a|'5'c^<3j'c\5^a^| 

"sp ■ 

^ fg^ I 

c ir«ra[% i 

^ ^ irnJit II ^T= II 

1 X2 reads but this reading is better. 

2 X2 reads which gives no meaning. 
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39. 

c 3;jp9]*q’5iC'H^-sr|^C2jj'q-iMs^'^'j5^®| 


a 

h 

c 





fl ^ fgrfh 1 

«Rrf9 


d 


( wt9) ?TW 



II II 


40. 

“ 5^aj'?^SI^’«§ra^•q§^•q]^5^'a^^’ajq]2W•qx.•^^^p?l'3^^ | 
b ■^5j':^c:’^5i*q§;*|'^=T|(S|aj'qQ^c:'*|*qa;,'3#^[ 


^ ■f%<Tf^Tl#RT W ^ftsIWlT^ 1^ I 
b '?RIW^ 3ISITSI WI I 


I X^ reads ^*211? which means the same thing. 

^ In X^ these two lines (a,6) read as: — 

?5-<q?-(5-a«j]-«i]^3\-5'ij|Yfsi-pi^-^^'^ I 

■s> ■ , 

It means the same thing that the only difierence being that this version makes 
the two lines contain 11 syllables instead of 9 syllables as the following two do, 

3 X^^ reads § bnt onr reading (that of X^) is better. 

4 X^ reads , 5 X2 reads ^ 
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« m m I 

^ 'q II 8 O 11 


'-VCS Cs Cv 1 


5'5i’5^i^-qn^-a^aj-q-<5a^'g^’c^=i]' 3’q | 

o,^ 


^-q- 3j'a^-q'q*(q-qgC^*q-.2''T|-q0j'q§'q’ g=T|2^-^ 

'S5> 

Sf3r’q'!;^^|-|q'|(q-g5^^*gai-q^’q^5,-qa^j 

iiTO 



Tti siw^ Xtctt #^rgtqTfi:ii?T ii 

?rf%i^w 5^T 

w 5i5£i^5i ^ 


1 X^ reads ^ ^ 

2-3 These q would mean “fortieth’* instead of “forty” ^q^*q§y which is 
apparently meant here. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


1 . 

Ruling his kingdom virtuously and causing the precepts 
of the Buddha to prosper, having seen * * * figures, 

the King Nayapala lives. 

(To him the following letter is addressed.) 

2 . 

Thou hast before this given gifts and observed the noble 
observances and practised forgiveness and perseverance. Oh 
Lord ! thou hast now attained perfection (in grace, glory, 
and wealth). 

3 . 

Accept with reverence with your head the precepts 
of teachers and this sutra which follows religion. (Thereby) 
good will come both to you and others. 

4 . 

Leaving all doubts make great endeavour for success. 
Leaving off sleepiness and indolence you should always try to 
attain energy. 

5 . 

You should always guard the passages of the senses 
by watchfulness, remembrance, and knowledge. You should 
day and night, again and again, examine the continuity 
of the mind (i.e. its movements). 

6 . 

Be like the eye in seeing your own faults and like a 
blind man in seeing others. You should always meditate on 
sunyata, remembrance, and non-egoism. 
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: 7 . 

You should speak out your own faults and should not 
search into other people’s errors. You should praise other 
people’s virtues and should hide your own. 

8 . 

You should give up profit and respect (from others), and 
always extolling your own self. You should always meditate 
on mercy and love and keep the mind fixed on hodhi 
(wisdom), 

9 .; 

The ten evil acts should be given up and faith 
should be made firm. You should remember even the least 
of beloved things, contentment and kindness done unto 
you. 

’ 

Anger and pride should be given up and the mind 
should be made lowly. Bad livelihood should be given 
up and you should live a noble life. 

' 11 . 

You should give up all objects of enjoyment and 
should make yourself rich in noble wealth. Society should 
always be given up and you should live in forests. 

12 . ' 

You should give up irrelevant speech and should be 
always pure and restrained. When seeing the preceptor 
and the teacher you should serve them with reverence. 

13 . 

Noblemen, persons who see into inner meaning of things 
and pioneers, these you should regard as teachers. 
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' 14 . : 

When seeing those who are oppressed by sufferings 
and all living creatures you should affix your mind to 
(perfect knowledge) and should regard them as the parents 
regards their children. 

' , ’ 15 . 

You should give up all duties of the people and should 
always meditate on samadhi. Bad company should be given 
up and good company should be kept. 

16 . 

When seeing bhiksus of evil character and others devoid 
of rehgion and practisers of evil you should incessantly try 
for their suppression. 

17 . 18 . 

You should not Live for more than three days with 
evil companions and helpers in sin, and those who have 
no respect for the three jewels, the preceptor, the teacher,' 
and the spiritual guide — ^and those who believe in this 
world only and (also) those who have little faith in the 
next world. 

19 . 

Leaving the land which is bad and unholy you should 
go where there is virtue. Leaving that where there is 
attachment one should live unattached. 

20 . 

Attachment 'without giving welfare cuts the life of 
emancipation. You should always live where good friends 



Always taking the help of the preceptor one should 
ever look into the collection of sutras. What has been 
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begun first should be finished first; otherwise neither of the 
two is finished. 

22 . 

One should speak of one’s own sins to others and strive 
for great merit. He should look to the well-being of the 
world which is favourable to his own mode of life and should 
keep the mind towards the next world. 

23 . 

When the mind becomes elevated one should give 
up pride. When one is left without virtuous people he 
should meditate on the words of the preceptor. 

24 . - 

When the mind becomes indifferent you should praise 
even haughtiness. Remembering the prqjnaparamita you 
should make cessation of the whole phenomenon. 

25 . 

When there is occasion for attachment and hatred you 
should look at it as a creation of illusion. When hearing 
words of reproach (or censure) you should take it as echoes. 

26 , 27 , 28 . 

When there is affliction of the body you should remem- 
ber former actions. Living in outlying forests you should hide 
yourself like the beasts hiding their carcasses so that you 
may not be known by others. You should always seek refuge 
in (your own) tutelary deity and when the mind is drawn 
towards lust, malevolence, sloth and drowsiness, laziness and 
sleepiness, then count your own sins. You should keep 
in your mind the solemn vows and remember death and 
transient existence. 
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29 . 

While remaining before others you should speak calmly 
and straightforwardly. Laughing with a wrinlded face 
should be given up and you should always remain smiling. 
You should always feel love towards others. 

30 . 

Being from Jealousy one should love to sacrifice. Envy 
should always be given up. You should observe other 
people’s wishes and give up all disputes. 

31 . 

You should not keep new company without acquaintance. 
You should always be able in (practising) nmntras. You 
should always practise contentment by being forbearing and 
of little desire. 

32 . 

You should regard yourself as a Candala (an outcasts) j 
and a servant. You should strive for knowing what is' 
modesty, for modesty and for adoration in the next world. 
You should restrain yourself. 

33 . 

You should give up despising others. You should be 
reverential. While giving precepts to others you should 
do that with your mind full of mercy and benevolence. 

34 . 

Respect for the religion of the Buddha and the good 
religion should never be given up. You should always pay 
reverence to the three Jewels and make the three worlds 
pure. 
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35 . 

First with a compassionate mind you should take 
up day and night the threefold divisions of the well- 
known sevenfold worship. 

36 . 

Wishing to remove the sufferings of the world you 
should offer prayer and wish for hodhi and for making 
immature people mature. You should cause everything to 
move towards great 

’ 37 . ■' 

Having promised long you should always be diligent. 

Thus doing the two pursuits of life are fulfilled and the two 

obstructions are removed. : ; 

38 . 

(Thus) the attainment of the human body meets with 
its objects. In this life nirvana is (realised). The object of 
one’s own and others’ is fulfilled and the highest truth is 
realised. 

39 . 

Because the young cuckoo of the summer cooes sweetly, 
is it that the young peacock does not send forth its sweet cry ? 
Though spoken by many learned men yet this is (again) 
being written for removing the evil passion of the King. 

40 . 

Wishing welfare act up to this discourse of a well-wisher. 
Speak this unto other wise men also. Always remember the 
six deities and keep pure the solemn vows. Rule the 
kingdom virtuously and make yourself bearable. 
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The forty verses 
of 

The Vimalaratnalekha, 
sent from 

Sthaviramahapandita Dipahkara Srijnana 
to 

King Nayapala, 
are finished, 

and at that very time, by the selfsame preceptor 

and 

the translator Bhiksu Jayasila 
were they translated. 
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